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INTRODUCTION. 


WW HEN the number and variety of Engliſh 


'Grammars already publiſhed, and the ability with 
which ſome of them are written, are conſidered, 
little can be expected from a new compilation, be- 
ſides a careful ſelection of the moſt. uſeful matter, 
and ſome degree of improvement in the mode of 
adapting it to the "underſtanding, and the gradual 
progreſs of learners. In theſe reſpects ſomething, 
perhaps, may yet be done, for the eaſe and advan- 
tage of young perſons. 5 85 


In books deſigned for the inſtruction of youth, 


there is a medium to be obſerved, between treating 


the ſubject in ſo extenſive and minute a manner as 


to embarraſs and confuſe their minds, by offering 


too much at once for their comprehenſion; and, 
on the other hand, conducting it by ſuch ſhort and 

general precepts and obſervations, as convey to them 
no clear and preciſe information. A diſtribution of 


the parts, which is either defective or irregular, has 


alſo a tendency: to perplex the young, underſtanding, 
and to retard its knowledge of the principles of lite- 
* | 
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rature. A diſtinct general view, or outline, of all 
-the eſſential parts of the ſtudy in which they are en- 
gaged; a gradual and judicious ſupply of this out- 
line; and a due arrangement of the diviſions, ac- 
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cording to their natural order.and connexion, appear 
to, be among the beſt means of enlightening the 


minds of youth, and of facilitating their acquiſition 
of knowledge. The Compiler of this work, at the 
ſame time that he has endeavoured to avoid a plan, | 
which may be too conciſe or too extenſive, defective 


in its parts or irregular in their diſpoſition, has 


ſtudied to render his ſubject ſufficiently eaſy, in- 
telligible, and comprehenfive. He does not preſume - 
to have completely attained theſe objects. How far 


he has ſucceeded in the attempt, and wherein he has 
failed, muſt be referred to the determination of the 


Judicious and candid reader. 


TRE method which he has adopted, of exhibiting 
the performance in characters of different ſizes, 
will, he truſts, be conducive to that gradual and re- 
gular procedure, which is ſo favourable to the buſi- 
neſs of inſtruction. The more important rules, de- 
finitions, and obſervations, and which are therefore 
the moſt proper to be committed to memory, are 
printed with a larger type; whilſt rules and remarks 
that are of leſs conſequence, that extend or diverſify 
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the general idea, or that ſerve as explanations, are 


contained in the ſmaller letter: theſe, or the chief 
of them, will be peruſed by the ſtudent to the great- 
eſt advantage, if poſtponed till the general ſyſtem 


be completed. The uſe of notes and obſervations, 


in the common and detaehed manner, at the bottom 


of the page, would not, it is imagined, be ſo likely 
to attract the peruſal of youth, or admit of ſo ample 
arid regular an illuſtration, as a continued and uni- 
form order of the ſeveral ſubjects. In adopting this 
mode, care has been taken to adjuſt it ſo that the 
whole may be peruſed in a connected progreſs, or 
the part contained in the _ ee Tead in 
order ad TR | 72 


Wrru reſpect to the definitions and rules, it may 
not be improper more particularly to obſerve, that, 


in ſelecting and forming them, it has been the 


Compiler's aim to render them as exact and compre- 


henſive, and, at the ſame time, as intelligible to 
young minds, as the nature of the ſubject, and 
the difficulties attending it, would admit. In this 
attempt, he has ſometimes been, unavoidably, in- 
duced to offer more for the ſcholar's memory, than 


he. could otherwiſe have wiſhed. But if he has tole- 
rably ſucceeded in his deſign, the advantages to be 


derixed from it, will, in the end, more than compen- 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 
ſate the inconvenience. In regard to the notes and 
obſervations, he may add, that many of them are 
intended, not only to explain the ſubjects, and te 
illuſtrate them by comparative views, but alſo to in- 
vite the ingenious ſtudent to inquiry and reflection, 
and to prompt to a more enlarged, critical, and ſa- 
tisfactory reſearch. 


From the ſentiment generally admitted, that a 
proper ſelection of faulty compoſition is more in- 
ſtructive to the young grammarian, than any rules 


and examples of propriety that can be given, the 


Compiler has been induced to pay peculiar attention 
to this part of the ſubject; and though the inſtances 
of falſe grammar, under the rules of Syntax, are 
numerous, it is hoped they will not be found too 
many, when their variety and uſefulneſs are con- 
ſidered. Is | 


In a work which profeſſes itſelf to be a com- 
pilation, and which, from the nature and defign of 
Its "muſt conſiſt of materials ſelected from the writ- 
ings of others, it is ſcarcely neceſſary to apologize 
for the uſe which the Compiler has made of his pre- 
deceffors* labours; or for omitting to inſert their 
names. From the alterations which have been fre- 
quently made in the ſentiments and the language, 
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to ſuit the connexion, and to adapt them to the par- 


ticular purpoſes for which they are introduced; 


and, in many inſtances, from the uncertainty to 


whom the paſſages originally belonged, the inſer- 
tion of names could ſeldom be made with propriety. 
But if this could have been generally done, a work 


of this nature would derive no advantage ſrom it, 


equal to the inconvenience of crowding the pages 


with a repetition of names and references. It is, 


that the authors to whom the grammatical part of 


materials, are Harris, Johnſon, Lowth, Prieſtley, 


Beattie, Sheridan, and Walker. 


however, proper to acknowledge in general terms, - 


tis compilation is principally indebted for its- 


4 


Tan Rules and Obſervations reſpeQing Perſpi- 


cuity, &c. contained in the Appendix, and which 


are, chiefly, extracted from the - writings of Blair 


and Campbell, will, it is preſumed, form a proper 


addition to the Grammar. The ſubjects are very 


nearly related; and the ſtudy of perſpicuity and 


accuracy in writing, appears naturally to follow 
that of Grammar. A competent acquaintance with 


the principles of both, will prepare and qualify the 


ſtudents, for proſecuting thoſe additional improve- 


ments in language, to which they may be properly 


directed. 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 


— 


Ox the utility and importance of the ſtudy of 
Grammar, and the principles of Compoſition, much 
might be advanced, for the encouragement of per- 


ſons in early life to apply themſelves to this branch 


of learning; but as the limits of this Introduction 
will not allow of many obſervations on the ſubject, 
a few leading ſentiments are all that can be ad- ; 
mitted here with propriety. As words are the ſigns 


of our ideas, and the medium by which we per- 


ceive the ſentiments of others, and communicate 
our own; and as ſigns exhibit the things which 
| they are intended to repreſent, more or leſs accu- 
rately, according as their real or eſtabliſhed con- 8 


formity to thoſe things is more or leſs exact; it is 

_ evident, that, in proportion to our knowledge of the 
N 8 

nature and properties of words, of their relation to 


each other, and of their eſtabliſhed connexion with 
the ideas to which they are applied, will be the cer- 
tainty and eaſe, with which we transfuſe our ſenti- 
ments into the minds of one another; and that, 
without a competent knowledge of this kind, we 
ſhall frequently be in hazard of miſunderſtanding 
others, and of being miſunderſtood ourſelves. It 
may indeed be juſtly aſſerted, that many of the 
differences in opinion amongſt men, with the diſ- 


putes, contentions, and alienations of heart, which 
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have too often proceeded from ſuch differences, 
have been occaſioned by a want of proper ſxill in 
the connexion and meaning of words, and by a 
tenacious miſapplieation of language. 


. Ons of the beſt ſupports, which the recommend- 
ation of this ſtudy can receive, in ſmall compaſs, 
may be derived from the following ſentiments of an 


eminent and candid writer on language and com- 


poſition. All that regards the ſtudy of com- 
40 poſition, merits the higher attention upon this ac- 
40 count, that it is intimately connected with the 
rc improvement of our intellectual powers. For E 


e muſt be allowed to ſay, that when we are em- 


&« ployed, after a proper manner, in the ſtudy of 

% compoſition, we are cultivating the underſtanding 

« itſelf. The ſtudy of arranging and expreſſing our 

ce thoughts with propriety, teaches to think, as well 
ag to ſpeak, accurately. 


BerorE the clofe of this Introduction, it may not 
be ſuperfluous to obſerve, that the Compiler of the 
following work has no intereſt in it, but that which 
ariſes from the hope, that it will prove of ſome ad- 
vantage to young perſons, and relieve the labours of 
thoſe who are employed in their education. He 
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10 INTRODUCTION... 


wiſhes to promote, in ſome degree, the cauſe of 
virtue, as well as of learning z and, with this view, 
he has been ſtudious, through the whole of the 
work, not only to avoid every example and illuſtra- | 
tion, which might have an improper effect on the 
minds- of youth ; but alſo to introduce, on many 
occaſions, ſuch as have a moral and religious ten- 
dency. This, he conceives to be a point of conſi- 
derable importance; and which, if it were faithfully 
regarded in all books of education, would materially 
contribute to the order and happineſs of ſociety, by 
guarding the innocence, and cheriſhing the virtue, 
of the riſing generation. 
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minds, by obſerving, in other words, that Grammar treats of 


Engliſn — are twenty-ſix in number. 


5 | 4 3 3 2 = 2 200 1 + 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, &c. 
] rom GRAMMAR is the art of: ſpeakingi'and 4 
writing the Engliſh language with propriety. » -_ 38 
| 1 
It is divided into four parts, viz. nnen 1 
ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, and+*PROSODY. * | it 


This diviſion may be rendered more intelligible to young 


the form and ſound of the letters, the combination of letters into * 
ſyllables, and ſyllables into words; of the different ſorts of words, ö 1 
their derivations, and various modifications; ; of the union and 1 


right order of words in the formation of a ſentence; and of the 
jult pronunciation, and poetical conſtruftiog of ſentences. 


PART J. N 
ORTHOGRAPHY. | ; 
WY \ I 
. 4 * a | 
CHAP. I. Of the Letters. ö 
N „ the Nature of the Letters, and of a poiſe : 
Þ 3 i abbnkee, > #16 I 
An articulate ſound, is the ſound of the ham 
voice, formed by the organs of ſpeech. © | 
-Orthography teaches the nature and powers of 
letters, and the juſt method of ſpelling words. 
A letter i is the fiel en, or ir parts of + a = 


The bn of the > Engliſh e called the 
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The following is a liſt of the Anglo-Saxon, Ne Italick, 
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| _ *ORTHOGRAPHY. | +: 
, A perfett alphabet of che Engliſh language, arid, indeed, of 


every other language, would contain'a number of letters, pre- 
ciſely equal to the number of ſimple-articulate. ſounds belong - 

| ing. to the language. Every ſimple ſound would have its di- 
ſtinct charaRer.z-and that character be the repreſentative of no 
other ſound, Bat this is far from being the ſtate of the Engliſh' 
alphabet. It has more original ſounds than diſtin& ſignificant 
letters; and, conſequently, ſome of theſe letters are made to re- 
. preſent, not one alone, but ſeveral ſounds. This will appear 
by reflecting that the ſounds ſignified by the united letters 10, 
ſb, ng, are elementary, and have no ſingle appropriate characters 
in our alphabet; and that the letters a and u repreſent the diffe- 

- rent ſounds heard in hat, hate, hall; and in but, bull, mule. 

To explain this ſubje& more fully to the learners, we ſhall 


| ſet down the characters made uſe of to repreſent all the elemen - 
| tary articulate ſourids of our language, as nearly in the manner 


| and order of the preſent Engliſh alphabet, as the deſign of the 


ſubject will admit; and ſhall annex to each character the ſyl- 


lable or word, which contains its proper and-diſtin&t ſound. 
And here it will be proper to begin with the vowels, 


a as heard in at 
T5 4. in ale, lay. 
a 4. in awe, law. 
e a in eb. 
e 41 in beer, eel. 
j as- in "td 
i a8 in fine, pie. 
0 "as in not. | 
o as in no 

% u ay ‚˖˙ nn but, 

b deen ß © in dull. 
u Aa | Wx uſe. 


Thus it appears, that there are in the, Engliſh Language 

twelve ſimple vowel ſounds : but as i and u, when prondunced 

zard long, may be conſidered as diphthongs, our language, ſtrictiy 
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ſpeaking, contains but ten ſimple vowel ſounds; to repreſent | 


which, we have only five diſtin& FRA GX letters. 


The following liſt will ſhow the founds of the cet, 
being in number bent: two. | ; By 
as beard in 5 oh tub. 
day, ſad. 
off, for. 
van, love. 
egg, . 
hot. 
. kill, oak. 
lap, all. 
my, mum. 
no, on. 
pit, map. 
- rat, far. 
_ fo, laſs, 
zed, buzz. 
to, mat, 
„ 
ye. 
ing. 
ne ſhy, aſh, 
thin. 
| then. 
viſion. 


* 


F WEEN opens 


= 


o 


Several letters marked in the Engliſh alphabet, as conſonants, 
are either ſuperfluous, or repreſent, not fimple, but complex 
ſounds. C, for inſtance, is ſuperfluous in both its ſounds ; the 
one being expreſſed by E, and the other by z. G, in the ſoft 
pronunciation, is not a ſimpie, but a complex ſound ; as age is 
pronounced adge. J is unneceſſary, becauſe its ſc und, and that 


| ® Some grammarians ſuppoſe h to mark only a breathing, ard not an articylate 
veice; but the ſound ſiguifed by this letter appears to be-articulated, 


"I 


© » ORTHOCRAPHY., ” 5 


of the loft g. are in our language the ſame. 2. with its attend 


ant u, is either complex, and reſolvable into kw, as in quality 3 
or unneceſſary, becauſe its ſound is the ſame with , as in 
epaque. & is compounded of gs, as in example; or of ks, as 
in expect. 

From the preceding nn it appears to be a point of 
conſiderable importance, that every learner of the Engliſh lan. 
guage ſhould be taught fo pronounce perfectly, and with faci- 


lity, every original {imple ſound that belongs to it. By a timely 


and judicious care in this reſpect, the voice will be prepared to 


utter, with eaſe and accuracy; every combination of ſounds 7 


and taught to avoid that confuſed and imperfe& manner of 
pronouncing words, which accompanies, through life, many 
perſons, who have not, in * 1 been * inſtrusted 
at an early period -.. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Conſonants. 

A Vowel is a ſimple articulate ſound, formed by 
the impulſe of the voice, and by opening the mouth 
in a particular manner. 

A conſonant cannot be perfectiy wanded by it it= 
{elf ; but, joined with a vowel, forms an articulate 


ſound, by a particular motion or en of . parts 
of the mouth. If 


The vowels are, a, W 15 0, uy and ſometimes 1 i 


and y. 
and y are conſonants = they begin a word 


or ſyllable; but in every other ſituation they are 


allet vowels. 


It is generally e by the beſt x grammarians, that 
20 and y are conſonants wien they begin a ſyllable or word, 
and vowels when they end one. That they are conſonants, 
when uſed as initials, ſeems to be evident from their not admit- 
ting the article an before them, as it would be improper to ſay 
an walnut, an yard, &c.;.znd from their following a vowel 

B 3 
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without any hiatus or difficulty of utterance ; as, froſty winter, 
roſy youth. That they are vowels in other ſituations, appears 
1rcm their regularly taking the ſound of other vowels; as, a0 
has the exact ſound of u. in ſaw, few, now, &c.; and y 
that of i, in hymn, fly, cryſtal,. &c. See the letters W and V., 
pages 16 and 17. | 

: Conſonants are divided into mutes and ſemis 
vowels. | 

The mutes cannot be ſounded at all without a. 
vowel, and they all ; 00 their ſound with a conſo- 
nant ; as, ö, d, g, E, pr q, 7, and , which are 
expreſſed be, de, te, &c. 

The ſemi-vowels have an 1 ſound of them · 
ſelves, and all begin with a vowel; as, /, m, u, ry. 
, &c. which are ſounded ef; el, em, & c. 

Four of the ſemi-yowels, namely, I, m, u, r. are 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by the name of liquids, from their 
readily uniting with other con and flowing 
as it were into their ſounds- 


Some writers have deſoribed emdtss ank ſemi-vowels, with 
their ſubdiviſions, in nearly the following manner- 

The mutes are thoſe conſonants, wheſe ſounds cannot be pro- 
longed. The /cmi-worvels, fach. whoſe. ſounds can be conti- 
nued at pleaſure, partaking of the nature of vowels, from which 

they derive their name. g 

The mutes may be ſubdivided into pure and impure. The 
pure are thoſe whoſe ſounds cannot be at all prolonged : they 
are E, p: 1. The impure, are thoſe whoſe ſounds may be con- 
tinued, though for a very-ſhort ſpace : they are 6, d, g. 

The ſemi- vowels may be ſubdivided into vocal and aſpirated. 
Fhe vocal are thoſe which are formed by the voice; che aſpi- 
rated, thoſe formed by the breath. There are eleven vocal, 
and five aſpirated. The vocal are, I. n, u, r, u, au, y, 2, th- 
flat, zh, ng : the aſpirated, Ft, h, s; th ſharp, b. | © 


ons . 


-- ORTHOGRAPHY. 7 
The vocal ſem? vowels may be ſubdivided into pure and im- 


pure. The pure are thoſe. which are formed entirely by the 


voice : the impure, ſuch as have a misture of breath with the 
voice. There are ſeven pure, m, u, r, Wy Jy ug: four? im- 
pure —v, 2, 1b flat, zh. | | 


A diphthong is the union of two vowels pro- 


nounced by a fingle impulſe of the voice; as, ea in 


beat, ou in ſound. 

A triphthong, is the union of three vowels pro- 
ndunced inflike* manner; as, eau in beau, ie in view. 
A proper diphthong is that in which both the 


| You are ſounded; as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. - 


An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels? 
ſounded ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 


It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that each-of the diphthongal "F509 
was originally heard in. prenouncing the words which contain 


them: but though this is not the caſe at preſent, with reſpect to 
many of them, theſe combinations ſtill retain the name of 


diphthongs, but, to-diſtinguiſh them, they are marked by the 
term improper. As the diphthong derives its name and na- 


ture from its ſound, and not from its letters, and properly de- 


notes a double vowel ſound, no union of two vowels, where 
one is ſilent, can, in ſtrictneſs, be entitled to that appellation ; 
and the ſingle letters # and u, when pronounced long, muſt, in 
this view, be conſidered as diphthongs. The triphthongs, 
having at meſt but two ſounds, are merely ocular, and are 
therefore by ſome grammarians claſſed with the diphthongs. - 


SECT.” 2. Generdl weg on mY 8 hes "RI 
Letters. 
y” Was fs 4 
A has three ſounds ; the long or ſlender, the mort or open; 
and ths broad. | | 
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The long; as in day, name, baſin. 

The ſhort; as in father, fancy, glaſs. 

The broad; as in call, wall, all. 

The an aa ſounds like à ſhort in moſt of the proper 
names; as in Balaam, Canaan, Iſaac; but not in Baal, 
Gaal, 

Ae has the ſound of long e. It is ſometinics found in Latin 
words. Some authors retain this form ; as, #nigma, æquator, 
&c. : but others have laid it aſide, and write enigma, Ceſar, 


| Eneas, &c. 


The diphthong ai has exa8ly the long lender ſound of a; 

as in pail, tail, &c. ; pronounced pale, tale, &c. : except plaid, 
again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few others. 
Anu is generally founded like the broad a; as in taught, 
caught, &c. Sometimes like the ſhort or open @ ; as in aunt, 
aunt, gauntlet, &c. It has the ſound of long o in 2 8 ; 
and that of o ſhort in laurel, laudanum, &c. 

Aww has always rd <ctrs broad a; as in ben — 
crawl. 

Ay, like its . 
lender found of G7” as in pay, day, _ ur 

B. 

B keeps one unvaried found, at the W middle, and 
end of words; as in baker, number, rhubarb xe. 

In ſome words it is filent; as in thumb, debtor, dies, 
c. In others, beſides being ſilent, it eee 5 as 
in climb, —_— tomb. 


E 

C has two different ſounds. 

A hard ſound like &, before a, o, u, r, I, Py as in cart, 
cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, &c.; and when it ends 2 
' ſyllable; as, victim, flaccid. . 

A ſoft ſound like 5s, be before e, 5 and 9, 8 ; as in 
centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, &c. It has N che 


— 


5 found of /; as in em, ſocial. 


+ QRTHOGRAPHY:,,, E 


Eis mute in POLY Czarina, victuals, &c. 5 
C, ſays Dr. Johnſon, according to Engliſh orthography, 
never ends a word; and therefore we find in our beſt diction- 
aries, ſtick, block, publick, politick, &c. But many writers of 
latter years omit the ł in words of two or more ſyllables ; ; and 
this practice is gaining ground, although it is productive of 
irregularities z ſuch, as writing mimic and mimickry ; ; traffic and 
trafficking. | 


7 


— 


| * Ch. > . 5 
Chis commonly ſounded like tch : as in church, chin, chaff, 
charter: but in words derived from the Greek, has the ſound 
of k; a, in chymiſt, ſcheme, chorus, chyle, diſtich; and in 
foreign names; as, Achiſh, Baruch, Enoch, &c. 
Cb, in ſome words derived from the French, takes the ſound 


it, of, ; as, in chaiſe, chagrin, chevalier, machine. | | | q 
ut, Ch in arch, before a vowel, ſounds like &; as in archangel, 5 

75 archives, Archipelago; except in arched, archery, archer, and 

arch · enemy: but before a conſonant it always ſounds. like teh; 


as in archbiſhop, archduke, archpreſpyter, &c. Ch is ſilent in 
ſchedule, ſchiſm,. . FN. 

ng : D. 

| D keeps one-uniform ſound, at the beginning, middle, and a 
end of words; as in death, verdure, kindred; unleſs it may 


nd ' be ſaid to take the ſound of 1, in ſtuffed, tripped, . &. . 
tript, 1 
mw. E has three different onde e 


A long ſound; as in ſcheme, glebe, 1 
A ſhort ſound; as in men, bed, clemency. 


An obſcure and ſcarcely perceptible, t 3 8, open, Ran ere, : 
art, participle. 


is 2 It has ſometimes the ſound of ſhort a; as in clerk, ſergeant; . 
and ſometimes that of ſhort i; as in 8 yes, pretty. 

in E is always mute at the end of a word, except in monoſyl. 

the lables that have no other vowel; as me, he, ſhe: or in ſub- 


amine derived from the Greek; AS eitaliroptie, * 
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Penelope. It is uſed to ſoften and modify the foregoing conſo- 


nants; as, force, rage, ſince, oblige : or to lengthen the pre- 
ceding vowel; as, can, cane; pin, pine; rob, robe. 

The diphthong ea is generally ſounded like e long; as in 
appear, beaver, creature, &c. It has alſo the ſound of ſhort e; 
as in breath, meadow, treaſure. And it is ſometimes pro- 
nounced like the long and ſlender a; as in bear; break, great. 

Eau has the ſound of long. o; as in beau, flambeay, port- 
manteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the ſound of 
long u. W 5 

Ei, in- general; fonts the ſame as long. and ſlender « a; as. in 
deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the ſound of long e in 


ſeize, deceit, receive, either, neither, &c. It is ſometimes pro- 


— 
F 


nounced like Mt 73 as in foreign, forfeit,, ſovereign, &c. 
Eo is pronounced like e long; as in people, enfeoff; and 


ſometimes like e ſhort; as in leopard, jeopardy, feoffment. It. 
has alſo the ſound of ſhort 2; as in dungeon, ſturgeon, pun-- 


cheon, &, 
Eu is always ſounded like long u or ew ; as in feud, deuce. 
Ew is almoſt. always pronounced like long 23 as in view; 
new, dew. | s | 
Ey, When the accent is on it, is always pronounced like a- 
long; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, where it. is 


ſounded like long e. 


When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the Had of 'e. 

long; 3 as, alley, valley, barley. | 
F. 

F keeps one pure unvaried found at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words; as, fancy, muffin, miſchief, &c. : except 
in of, in which it has the flat ſound of ov; but not in com- 
poſition; as, whereof, thereof, &c. We ſhould not write 
a wive's jointure, a calve's head; but a wife's jointure, a calf's 
head. ; ; ; ; TERS ag 

| G. 


G has two e e. : one hard; as in Say, go, on ; the 
* her ſoft ; as in gem, giant. | | 
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At dle end of à word it is always härd ; as in ring, ſnug, 


frog. It 1 is hard before a, o, u, — Leaks, as, game; gone, gull, 
glory, grandeur. | 
G before e, i, and 5, is ſoft; as in genius, geſture, ginger, 


Egypt; except in get; Berga, finger, craggy, and ſome 
others. / PETR 


ois mute before u; as in gnaſh, "ſign, foreign, Ke. 


Gn, at the end of a word or ſyllable, gives the preceding 
vowel a long ſound; as in reſign, impugn, oppugn, impregn, 


impugned ; pronounced impune, imprene, &c. 
6b, in the beginning of a word, has the ſound of the hed g3 
as; ghoſt; ghaſtiy: in the middle, and ſometimes at the end, it 
is quite ſilent; as in right, high, plough, mighty. 

At the end it has often the ſound of F; as in WI 8 


tough. Sometimes . the g is ſounded: $ as in b burghts 


burgher - 
HH. A 


The We Ggnified by this letter appears to be an articulate 


found, though ſome grammarians ſuppoſe it to be only an aſ- 
piration, It is heard in the words hat, horſe, Hull. It is ſel- 
dom mute at the beginning of a word. It is always ſilent 
after-r ; as, rhetorick, rheum, rhubarb. 


H final, preceded by a vowel, is always Glent ; as, ah bah! 4 


oh! foh! firrah ! Meſſtab :: 2 


From the faintneſs of the ſound of this letter p in many words; 


and its total ſilence in others; added to the negligence of tutors, 


and the inattention of pupils, it has happened that many per- 


ſons· have become: almoſt incapable of acquiring its juſt and full 


pronunciation. It is therefore incumbent on teachers to he par- 
- ticularly careful to inculcate a clear and diſtinct utterance of 


this ſound, on all proper occaſions. 
bas, a long ſound; as in fine: and a ſhort one; as in fin. 


The long found is always marked by the e final in monoſyl- 
lables; as, thin, thine, - Before r it is often ſounded like a ſhort 
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1; as, flirt, firſt. In ſome words it has the ſound. of e or 3 
as in machine, bombasine, magazine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently ſounded like ya; as in Chric- 
tian, filial, poniard, &c.; pronounced Chriſt-yan, &c. It has 
ſometimes the ſound of ſhort 13; as in e ae par- 
liament. 

Te in general ſounds like e long: as in grieve, thieve, - 
dier. It has alſo the ſound of long i; as in die, pie, lie; 
and ſometimes that of ſhort i; as in ſieve, miſchievous. 

Jeu has the ſound of long 1; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

To, when the accent is upon the firſt vowel, forms two diſtinct 
ſyllables.z as, priory, violet, violent. The terminations tion 
and /ion, are ſounded exactly like the verb ſhun ; except when 
the : is [preceded by 5 or &; as in * digeſtion, com- 
buſtion, mixtion, cc. 4 

The triphthong ic is bee ad AifinAly ; in 
two ſyllables; as in bilious, various, abſtemious. But theſe 
vowels often coaleſce into one Ws ; AS, in nn fac 
tious, noxious. 5 

| 1 

7; is a jew" like ſoft 83 except in e. 
Where! it is eee like y. 

. 8 

- x 5 we found of 0 hard, and is ofa. wafers > e vil 6 
where, aceording to Engliſh. analogy, c would be ſoft; as, 
kept, king, ſkirts. It is not Kpnded. before u; as in knife, 
knell, knocker. It is never doubled; but e is uſed before it, 
to ſnorten the vowel * a double conſonant; as, . Ow 
ſucker. | | | 

L has always a ſoft liquid found ; as in love, billow, quarrel. 
It is ſometimes mute; as in half, talk, pſalm. The cuſtom is 
to double the I at the end of monoſyllables ; as, mill, will, 
fall; except . a diphthong e it; 255 hail, toil, 
ſoil, 

Le, at the end of words, is eee like a weak a, in 
which the e is almoſt mute; as, table, ſhuttle, 


1 2 | 55 13 


3 : NM. | 

M has 1 the ſame ſound; as, murmur, ; monumental 

except in e which is pronounced cler 
We n+ 

N 1 two dee The one pure; as in man, 2 noble: - 
the other a-ringing ſound, like g; as in thank, banquet, &c. 

Mis mute when it ends a ſyllable, and r by 255 
as, bymn, ſolemn, autumn. 

The participial ing muſt a its ringing found; as, 
writing, reading, ſpeaking, Some writers have ſuppoſed that 


hen ing is preceded by ing, it ſhould be pronounced ix; as, 


ſinging, bringing, ſhould be ſounded ſingin, bringin: but as 
it is a good rule, with reſpe&-to pronunciation, to adhere - 
to the written words, unleſs cuſtom has clearly decided other- 


wiſe, it does not ſeem proper to adopt chis innovation. 19448 


Q- 

8 long ſound; as in note, bone, a over: — 
2 ſhort one; as in not, got, lot, trot. 
It has ſometimes the ſhort ſound. of ; as, ſon, come, at- 
torney. And in ſome words it is ſounded like o; as in prove, 

move, behove; 8 and ſometimes like au; as in nor, for, Lord. 

The diphthong 0a is regularly pronounced as the long ſound = 
of-0; as in boat, oat, coal; except in broad, abroad, Sroat, 
where it takes the ſound of broad a; as, abrawd, &c... 


Oe has the ſound of ſingle e. It is ſometimes long; as in 
fœetus, Antœci: And ſometimes ſhort; as - in œconomicks, 


cecumenical. In doe, foe, ſloe, toe, throe, * and en it 
is ſounded exactly like long o. 

Oi has almoſt univerſally the double F es of 2 e and 
e long united, as in boy; as, boil, toil, ſpoil, | joint, point, 
anoint: which ſhould never be nn as if written To | 


ſpile, tile, &. 


Oo almoſt e 8 its 3 F foundy; as in 


moon, ſoon, food. It has a ſhoxter ſound in wool, good, foot, 
and a very few others. In blood and flood it ſounds like ſhort 
1. Door and floor ſhould * be pronounced as if written 
dore and flore, 
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The diphthong ou has fix different ſounds. The firſt and 


proper ſound is ang to o in e as in bound, | 


found, ſurround: - 


The ſecond is that of ſhort 2; as in enough, trouble * . 
nes 


The third is that of 00; as in Caup, you th,'tournament. 


The fourth is chat of long o; as in though, mourn,” poul. 


tice. 
The fifth is that of ſhort o; as in n een * 


The fixth- is that of auve; as in ought, brought, wetkought, | 
Oau is generally ſounded like ow in thou; as in brown, 
dowry, ſhower: It has alſo the found of long o; as in O's | 
grown, beſtow. -- > 
The diphthong op is but another: 8 for UA and i is 0 „ 


nounced exactly like it. | 
FP. | 

P has always the ſame ſound, except, perhaps, in cupboard, 
where it . ſounds like 5. It is ſometimes mute; as in pſalm, 


pſalter, Ptolemy: and between m and 7; as, tempt, Pry > 


preſumptuous. 


Ph is generally provouncel like f 3 AS in | philoſophy, Phi- 


lanthropy, Philip. 


In nephew and Stephen, it has the ſound of V. In FORT . 
thegm, phthiſis, phthiſic, and ebe e both letters are en- 


tirely — 


_ 111d . 
Qis always e u; as, quadrant; queen, quire- 


Qu is ſometimes ſounded: like *.; as, conquer, n riſquet 


R. * 83 
R has a 3 ſound; as in Rome, river, rage and a 
ſmooth one; as in bard, card, regard... 


Ke, at the end of ſome words, is en like a 2 _ 


as in theatre, ſepulchre, maſſacre. » - 
8. 
8 has two different ſounds. -- | 
A ſoft and flat ſound like z; as, a aun difinal,; 
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A 0 hiſſing ſound}; as, ſaint, filter, cyprus. 

It is always ſharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the ſoft ſound; as, his, © OUR 
trees, eyes; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, rebus, 
ſurplus, &.; and in words terminating with ozus.-. 

It founds like æ before ion, if a vowel go before; as, in- 
truſion: but like + ſharp, if it follow a conſonant; as, con- 1 
verſion. It alſo ſounds like z before e mute; as, refuſe; 1 | 
and before final; as, roſy; and 1 in the words boſom, deſire, | 
wiſdom, &c. | 

$ is mute in ifle, iſland, demeſne, viſeount. 

T has a cuſtomary ſound in take, temptation. Ti before 4 
a vowel has the ſound of /; as in ſalvation: unleſs an „ gg - 4 | 
before; as, queſtion; and excepring alſo derivatives —_ || 
words ending in 7y; as, mighty, mightier, 

Th has two ſounds: the one ſoft and flat; as, thus, whe-- 
ther, :heathen : -the other hard and Oy. as, thing, think, 
breath. 

Th, at the beginning of words, is ſhirp; as, in thank, thick; 
thunder: except in that, then, thus, thither; and ſome others. 

Th, at the end of words, i is alſo ſharp; as, death, breath, mouth: 
except in with, booth, beneath, &t. 

Th, in the middle of words, is ſharp; as, panther, orthodox, 
miſanthrope: except worthy, farthing, . brethren, and a few 
others. 5 OY | 

Th, between two vowels, is generally flat in words purely 
Erigliſſi; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

Th, between two vowels, in words from the learned lan- 
guages, is generally ſharp.;. as, apathy, ſympathy, Athens, - | 
theatre, apothecary. 


Th is ſometimes pronounced like ſimple t; as, Thomas, 
N Thames, aſthma. 
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A ſhort ſound ; as in dull, gull, cuſtard, __ ; 

An obtuſe ſound, like 00; as in bull, full, buſhel. | 

The ſtrangeſt deviation of this letter from 1 its natural ſound, 
is in the words buſy, buſineſs, bury, and burial; which are 
pronounced bizzy, bizneſs, berry, and berrial. 


A is now often uſed before words beginning with u long, and 
an always before thoſe that begin with u ſhort; as, a union, a 


univerſity, a uſeful book; an uproar, an uſher, an umbrella. 
The diphthong ua, has ſometimes the ſound of ab; as in 


aſſuage, perſuade, antiquary. It has alſo the mort ſound K 4; 


as in guard, guardian, guarantee. | : 
De is often ſounded like aue; as in 8 queriſt, conquer. 


Ir has alſo the ſound of long u; as in cue, hue, ague. In a 


few words, It is pronounced like e ſhort; as in gueſt, gueſs, 
In ſome words it is entirely ſunk ; as in antique, oblique, Pro- 
rogue, catalogue, dialogue, &c. 


Ut is frequently pronounced wiz as in 1 languid, anguiſh, | 
extinguiſh... It has ſometimes he ſound of i long; as in guide, 
guile, diſguiſe: and ſometimes. that of f ſhort ; as in guilt, 
guinea, guildhall. In ſome words it is ſounded. like long 3. 


as in juice, ſuit, purſuit : and in. others like oo 3 As in bruiſe, 
fruit, recruit. 


Us is pronounced like evo; as in quote, quorum, quondam. 


T has always the ſound of long e as 1 in plaguy, obloquy, 8 


ſoliloquy; pr onounced plaguee, & c. | 
* „. ; | 
has the ſound of flat 7, and bears the ſame relation to-it, as 


does to p, d to t, hard g to, and æ tos, It has alſo one uni- 
form ſound; as, vain, vanity, love. . e 


W. 


W, when a conſonant, has nearly the ſound of. 00; as water 
reſembles the ſound of coater : but that it has a ſtronger and , 


quicker ſound than oo, will appear to any perſon who pronounces 
the words ao, var, waſp ;. and who reflects that it will not 


admit of the article an before it; which, oo would admit of. 
In ſome words it is not.ſounded ; as in anſwer, ſword, whole · 
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fome; and it is always ſilent before 7; as in n, 7 8 
wrinkle, wriſt, wrong, wiy, bewray, ac. 
before b is pronounced as if it were after the b; as, ber- 
why; hwen, when; hwat, what. 
V, is often joined to o at the end of a ſyUable, W 2 


ſecting the ſound of that vowel ; as, erow, blow, grow, know, 


row, flow, &c. 

When u is a vowel, and is Aiftinguiſhed: 3 in the pronuncia» 
tion, it has exactly the ſame ſound as u would have in the ſame 
| n as, draw, crew, view, now, 88455 vounks: outlaw. 

X. | 

X has tiene ſounds, Viz. , 

It is ſounded like æ at the beginning of proper 1 names 4 
Greek original; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a ſharp ſound like &s, when it ends a ſyllable with the 
accent upon it; as, exit, exerciſe, excellence: or when the ac 
cent is on the next ſyllable, if it begin * A. I 2 
excuſe, extent, expenſe. 

It has a flat ſound bs a. on it, * 
the following ſyllable begins with a vowel ; as, exert, _—_ : 
example; pronounced, egaert, egziſt, egzample. 

V. 


J, when a conſonant, has nearly the ſound of es; as, e 


York, reſemble the ſounds of eeouth, eeork : but that this is not 
its exact ſound will be clearly perceived by pronouncing the 
words ye, yes, year, in which its juſt and proper ſound is aſcer- 

tained. It requires a ſtronger exertion of the organs of ſpeech. 


to pronounce it, than is required to pronounce er; and it will 


not admit of an before it, as ee would, if we had a word be- 
ginuing with theſe letters. The opinion chat y and av, when 
they begin a word or ſyllable, take exactly the ſound of ee and 
00, has induced ſome Grammarians to aſſert, that theſe ban 
are always vowels or diphthongs. | 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the ſame ſound as # would 
have in the ſame ſituation ;; as, ee 285 Juſtify, * 
party, faney, hungry. | | 
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Z has the ſound of an 5 uttered with a cloſer compreſſion of 
the palate by the tongue: it is | the. flats 50e * frozen, 
vizier, Saaler, &c. : | 


Tt may be proper to remark; that the ſounds of the letters 


vary, as they are differently aſſociated, and that the pronuncia- 
tion of theſe aſſociations depends upon the poſition of the accent: 
It may alſo be. obſerved, that, in 0: der. to pronounce accurately, 
great attention mult be paid to the vowels which are not ac- 
cented. There is ſcarcely any. ching which more diſtinguithes a 
perſon of a poor education, from a perſon of a good one, than 


the pronunciation of the unaceented vowels. When vowels are 


under the accent, the beſt ſpeakers: and the loweſt ef the people; 
with very few exceptions; pronounce them in the ſamę manner; 
but the unaccented vowels in the mouths of the farmer, have a 
diftinCt, .openz-and-ſpecifick ſound, while the latter often mm 
Os or . them into. os other ſound. - 


SECT. 3:-The Nature of Articulation explained.” - 


A conct8E account of the origin and formation of the ſounds 


emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps not improperly, bz 
here introduced, It may gratify the ingenious ſtudent, and 
ſepve to explain more fully the nature of articulation, and the 
radical diſtinction between vowels and conſonants. 


Human voice is air ſent- out from the lungs,-ando agitated 
or modiſied, in its: paſſage through the: windpipe and larynx, as 


to become diftinctly audible. . The windpipe is that tube, which 
on touching the forepart of our · throat externally, we feel hard 
and uneven. It conveys air into: the lungs for the purpoſe of 
breathing and ſpeech. The top or upper part of the windpipe 
is called the /arynx, conſiſtiug of four or five cartilages, that 
may be expanded or brought together, by the action of certain 


muſcles which operate all at the ſame time. In the middle of 
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the lary nac · there is a ſmall opening, called the g/ottis,- through 
which the breath and voice are conveyed, This opening.is not 
wider than one-tenth ..of an inch ; .and, therefore, the breath 
tranſmitted through it from the lungs, mult paſs with conſider: 
able. velocity. The voice, thus formed, is ſtrengthened and 
ſoftened by a reverberation from the palate, and other hollow 
places in the inſide of the mouth and noſtrils; and as theſe are 1 
better or worſe. ſhaped for this reverdermions: the voice is ſaid to 1 ö | 
be more or leſs agrecable, | 
If we conſider the many varieties of ſound, which! VOOR 
the ſame human. voiee is capable of . uttering, together with the 
ſmallneſs of the diameter. of the glottis; and reflect, that tbe 1 
lame diameter muſt, always produce the ſame tone, and, conſe- id 
quently, that to every change of tone a correſpondent change of £ | 
diameter is neceſſary; we-mult be filled with admiration at the Y 


mechaniſm of theſe parts, and the fineneſs of the fibres that ope- = 
rate in producing effects ſo. minute, ſo various, and in their pro- ii | 
portions ſo exactly uniform. For it admits of proof, that the 0 | 
diameter of the human glottis is capahle of more than ſuxty- bis 
diſtinct degrees of contraction or enlargement, by each of which + = 
a different note is produced; and yet, the greateſt diameter of 1 
that aperture, as before obſerved, does not exceed one tenth of li 
an inchs. - 70 | | | 1 | 
Speech is made up of articulate voices : and what we call ar- 4 


liculatian, is: performed, not by the lungs, windpi pe, or larynx „ 
but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, lips, and 
noſtri's. Articulation begins not, till the. breath, or voice, bas 
paſſed through. the. larynx. 

The ſimpleſt. articulate voices are thoſe which pr oceed from - 
an open mouth, and are by Grammarians called worvel ſounds. 
In tranſmitting theſe, the aperture of. the mouth may be pretty 
large, or ſomewhat ſmaller, or very ſmall ; which is one cauſe 
of che variety of vewels ; a particular ſound being produced by 
each particular aperture. Moreover, in paſſing through an open 
mouth, the voice may be gently acted upon, by the lips, or by. 
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the tongue and palate, or by the tongue and throat; whence: 
REI ſource of variety in vowel ſounds. 

Thus ten. ſimple vowel ſounds may be formed, agreeably to 
me plan in page 3; and the learners, by obſerving the pofition 
of their mouth, lips, tongue, &c: when they are uttering the 
ſounds, will perceive that various operations of 'theſe organs of 
ſpeech are neceſſary to the production of the different vowel- 


founds; and that by minute variations. _w_ * * be diſtinctly 


pronounced. 
When the voice, in its page 0 this mouth, is 20 
intercepted, or firongly compreſſed, there is formed a certain mo- 


dification of articulate ſound, which, as expreſſed by a character 


in writing, is called a Conſonant. Silerce is the effect of a total 


interception ; and .indiftin&t ſound, of a ſtrong compreſſion : - 


and therefore a conſonant is not of itſelf a diftin& articulate 
voice; and its influence in varying the tones of language i is not 
Harty perceived, unleſs it be e 10961 by an opening of the 
mouth, that is, by a vowel... 

Zy making the experiment with attention, the ftudent will 
perceive, that each of the mutes is formed by the voice being 


intercepted, by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or by the; 


tongue and throat; and that the ſemivovels are formed by the 
ſame organs firongly compreſſing the voice in its pallage, but not 
totally intercepting its. | 

The elements of language, PE" to the different ſeats 
where they are formed, or the ſeveral organs of ſpeech chiefly 


eoncerned in their pronunciation, are divided into ſeveral claſſes, 


and denominated as follows : thoſe are called Iabials,- which are 


formed by the lips; thoſe dentals, that are formed with' the 


teeth falatines, that are formed with the gre 3.and ee 
chat are for med 25 the noſe, "TO 
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language, and a wiſh to lead young minds to a further conſi- 


deration of a ſubject ſo curious and uſeful, have induced the 
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| Compiler to beſtow ſome attention on the preceding part of his 
Vork. The ſentiments of a very judicious and eminent writer, 
S (Qunctilian) reſpecting this part of Grammar, may, ane, 
be properly introduced on the preſent oecaſion. 

ce Let no perſons deſpiſe, as inconſiderable, the elements of 
« Grammar, becauſe .it may ſeem to them a matter of ſmall 


« conſequence, to ſhow the diſtinction between yowels and con- 


« ſonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and mutes. 

4 But they who, penetrate into the innermoſt. parts of this tem · 

« ple of ſcience, will there diſcover ſuch refinement and ſab- 

a tility of matter, as are not only proper to ſharpen the under- 

 «c ſtandings of young perſons, but ſufficient to give exerciſe for 
he moſt e knowledge and wolte. 


CHAP. II. 
07 8 able, 0 the Rules for 4 rranging: hows. 


A SYLLABLE is a ſound either ſimple or com- 
. pounded, pronounced by a ſingle impulſe of the 
voice, and conſtituting a word, or part of a Word: 
As, man, man- ful. | 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into 
their ſyllables; or of expreſſing a word by its * 
letters. 


% 


The following are the b rules for the diviſion of worde 
into ſyllables. . 


1. A ſingle cooſfonant 3 two . muſt be joined to 
the latter ſyllable ; as, de-light, - -bri-dal, re-ſouree : except the 


| letter x j as, ex · iſt, ex· amine: and except likewiſe words com- 


pounded; as up- on, un- even, diſ-eaſe. s 

2. Two conſonants proper to begin a word, muſt not be ſe- 
.parated;; as, fa- ble, ſti- fle. But when they come between two 

yowels, and are ſuch as cannot begin a word, they muſt be Ws 
a Tm; 3 as, ut - moſt, 9 er · rox, coffin. Oi! 
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3. When three conſonants meet in the middle of a word, if 
they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be pronounced 
long. they are not to be ſeparated 7 as, de-throne, de-ſtroy. But 

when the vowel of the preceding ſyllable is pronounced ſhort, 
one of the conſdnants always oro, 0 to that 2 as, dif. 


3 tract, diſ- prove, diſ. train. 


4. When three or four conſonants, which are not proper to 
begin a word, meet between two vowels, the firſt conſonant is 
Always kept with the firſt ſyllable in the diviſion; as, ab-ſtain, 
com- plete, em-broil, dan-dler, dap- ple, con- ſtrain. 
5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, muſt be divided into 

ſeparate ſyllables ; as, eru- el, de ni - al, ſotti. e- ty). 

6. Compounded words muſt be traced into the fimple words 
of which they are compoſed ;_ as, good-neſs, grace-ful, over- 

pov er, reſt - leſs, never-the-heſs. | | 

7. Grammatical terminations are generally ſeparated AS, 

-teach-eft,-teach-cth, teach- ing, e conterid-eſt, great. er, 
- wretch-ed. 
Some of the'preceding rake may be liable to contiderable ex- 


4 ceptions ; and therefore it is ſaid by Dr. Lowth and others, 


chat the beſt and eaſieſt direction for dividing the ſyllables i in 


ſpelling, is to divide them as they are naturally ſeparated in a 


right pronunciation; without regard to the derivation of words, 
or the poſſible combination of conſonants at the beginning of a 
| ſyllable. 
Of Words in general, and the Rules for Spelling them. 


'Worps are articulate founds, uſed by common 
conſent as ſigns of our ideas. 


A word of one ſyllable is termed a aa, : 


a word of two ſyllables, a Diſſyllable; a word of 
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hree ſyllables, a Triſyllable ; and a word of four or 
ore ſyllables, a Polyſyllable. | 
All words. are either primitive or deiivative. 
Primitive words are thoſe which cannot be re- 
Wiuced to any fimpler words . in the n; as 
man, good, content. 
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Wto other words in Engliſh of greater MG as LY 
Wmanful, goodneſs, contentment. 


There are many Engliſh words which, though. compounds 


in other languages, are to us primitives: thus, ecircumſpect, 


eircumvent, circumſtance, delude, +cancave; complicate, &c. 
Wprimitive words in. Engliſh, will be. found derivatives, when 
raced in the Latin tongue. 


The orthography. of the Engliſh language is attended with 


much uncertainty and perplexity. But a conſiderable part of 


this inconvenience may be remedied, by attending to the gene- 


ſented with a view of ſuch general maxims in ſpelling primitive, 


derivative, and DE warts as have been almoſt univer- 
ally EE 


"RULE 1. 
Monoſyllables ending with f, /, or , preceded by a 3 
vowel, double the final conſonant 1 as, ſtaff, mill, paſs, &c. 


The only exceptions are, * if, as, is, has, Was, res, 13 this, 
us, and thus. | 


RLE Its 


Derivative words are thoſe which may be reduced 


ral laws of formation; and, for this end, the learner is pre- 


* 


Monelyllables ending with any conſonants, but, J, I, or 25 


and preceded by a ſingle vowel, never double ihe final conſonant; 


PI add, butt, egy odd, err, inn, and buzz, 
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ON 5# ; _ RULE” 141. RY Fo 


Words 3 with. 3 preceded by a eee 3 the 


plurals of nouns, the perſons of verbs, verbal nouns, paſt par- 
ticiples, comparatives,, and ſuperlatives, by changing. into i: as, 
ſpy, ſpies; Learry, chou carrieſt; he . * KELTY 3 car. 
rier, carried; happy, hap ppier, happieſt. | 


The preſent participle in ing, retains the y, inte MY not bi | 


doubled : as, carry, carrying; bury; burying; &c. 
But y, preceded by a vowel, in ſuch inftances as the 8 is 


not changed; as, boy, boys; I cloy, he cloys, cloyed, &c. i 


except in lay, pay, and ſay; from which are formed, laid, paid, 
-and faid ; and their COIN, unlaid, Os unſaid, K. 


ROLE IV. 


| Wordacnding with y, preceded by a conſonant, upon aſſuming | 


an additional ſyllable beginning with a conſonant, commonly 
change y into i; as, happy, happily, happineſs, But when y is 
.preceded by a vowel, it is very rarely changed in the additional 

ſyllable : as, coy, coyly; boy, boyiſh, boyhood; Os ants 
noyer, ngen Joy, joyleſs, Joytul, &c. 


F RULE V. 


Words ending with a fingle conſonant, e by "I 
vowel, and with the accent on the laſt ſyllable, upon aſſuming 
an additional ſyllable beginning with a-vowel, double the con- 
ſonant: a8, to abet, an abettor; to begin, a N a fen, 

fenny; wit, witty; thin, thinniſh, &e. 

But if a diphthong precede, or the accent be on the 1 
- ſyllable, che conſonant remains ſingle 1 as, * 1 4g to 
- offer, an offering; maid, maiden, &c. a 


ure vi. 


Words ending with any double letter but I, and taking neſs, 
{eſs, ly, or ful, after them, preſerve. the letter double ; as harm- 
leſsneſs, careleſsneſs, careleſsly, ſtiffly, ſucceſsful, diſtreſsful, 
&c. But thoſe words which end with double /, and take nefs, 
leſs, ly, or ful after them, generally vmit one J; as fulneſs, 

„ kkilleſs, fully, ſxilful, &c, 


Neſt, 


not cut 
in a feu 


Ment 


the e fr 


The we 


tions fr 


Like 


by a co 


riment. 


Able 
ſilent e, 
curable 


the orig 


with ab 


' Whe 
e is al 


© lodging 


Wor 


were ſu 


alſo, cl 
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RULE VII, 

Neſs, leſs, ly, and ful, added to words ending with ſilent e, do 

not cut it off: as, paleneſs, guileleſs, cloſely, peaceful; except 
in a few words; as, duly, As awful. 


RULE-VIII. 
Ment; added to words ending with ſilent e, generally preſerves 
the e from elifion ; as, abatement, chaſtiſement, incitement, &c. 
The words judgment, abridgment, * are devia- 
tions from the rule. ; 
Like other terminations, it changes y into i, when preceded 
by a conſonant z as, accompany, accompaniment z merry, mer- 
riment. | | 


RULE IX. 

Able and ible, when incorporated into words ending with 
filent e, almoſt always cut it off: as, blame, blamable; cure, 
curable ; ſenſe, ſenſible, &c. : but if c or g ſoft come before e in 

the original word, the e is then preſerved in words compounded 
with able; as change, changeable ; peace, peaceable, &c. 


RULE x. 
When ing or ib are added to words ending with ſilent e, the 


lodging; ſlave, laviſh ; prude, prudiſh. 


Words taken into compoſition, often drop thoſe letters whick 


were ſuperfluous in their fimples ; as, handful, dunghil, withal, 
-alſo, e foretel. 


C 


e is almoſt univerſally omitted; as, place, placing; lodge, 
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PART II. 


CHAP. I. 


General View of the Parts of Speech. 


Tux ſecond part of grammar is Etymology, 
which treats of the different ſorts of words, their 
-derivation, and the various modifications by which 
the ſenſe of a primitive word is diverſified. 

There are in Engliſh nine ſorts of words, or, as 
they are commonly called, PARTS of SPEECH; 
namely, the ARTICLE, the $8UBSTANTIVE.Or NOUN, 
the PRONOUN,. the ADJECTIVE, the VERB, the ap- 
VERB, the PREPOSITION,.the CONJUNCTION, and the 
INTERJECTION. 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to Werden 
to point them out, and to ſhow how far their ſigni- 
fication extends; as, @ garden, an eagle, the woman. 

2. A Subſtantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exiſts, or of which we. have any notion; 
as, man, virtue, Londen. | 


A ſubſtantive may, in genera], be diſtinguiſhed by its taking 
an article before it, or by its making ſenſe of itſelf : as, a book, 


the ſun, an apple; ' temperance, induſiry, chaſlity, 


3. A Pronoun is a word uſed inſtead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the ſame 
word: as, The man is happy; be is benevolent; +e 
is uſeful, 
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. An Adjective is a word added to a ſubſtantive, 


zuous WOMAN. . 


An adjective may be known be its making ſenſe with the ad. 
dition of the word thing; as a good thing; a bad thing: or of 
any particular ſubſtantive; as, a fweet apple, a pleaſant proſpect. 


5. AVerb is a word which ſignifies to Br, to po, 
or to SUFFER: as, I am, I rule, 1 am ruled. 


A verb may be diſtinguiſhed, by its making ſenſe with any of 
the perſonal pronouns, or the word ze, before it: as, I avalk, he 
plays, they write z or, to walk, to play, to write. 


6. An Adverb is a part of ſpeech joined to a verb, 
an adjeCtive, and ſometimes to another adverb, to 
expreſs ſome quality or circumſtance reſpeCting it ; 


as, he reads well ; a truly good man z he writes very 
.carrefy. 


An adverb may "A generally known, by its anſwering to the 
queſtion, How? How much? When? or Where? as, in the 
phraſe © He reads corre#ly,” the anſwer to the queſtion, Haw 


11 does he read? is, correctiy. 
7. Prepoſitions ſerve to connect words with one 
another, and to ſhow the relation between them; as, 
' «He went from London 7 Lork;“ „ ſhe is above 
IR» 


diſguiſez” © they are ſupported by induſtry.” 


A prepoſition may be known by its admitting after it a per- 
ſonal pronoun, in the objective caſe ; as wvith, for, to, &c, will 


allow the * caſe after them; with him, for her, to them, 
&c. 5 


8. A Conhancten! is a part of ſpecch that is chiefly 
4 2 
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to expreſs its quality; as, An induſtrious man, a vir- 8 
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uſed to connect or join together ſentences; 10 as, 


+ 


out of two, to make one ſentence. It ſometimes 
connects only words; as, Thou and he are happy, 
.becauſe.you are good.” | 
9. Interjections are words thrown in 8 the 
ae of a ſentence, to expreſs the paſſions or emo- 
tions of the ſpeaker; as, O virtue ] how amĩable 
art thou!“ 1 


The obſervations which have been made, to aid learners in 
diſtinguiſhing the parts of ſpeech from one another, may afford 
them ſome ſmall aſſiſtance; but it will certainly be much more 
inſtructive to diſtinguiſh them by the definitions, and an accu- 
rate knowledge of their nature, 

In the following paſſage, all the parts of ſpeech arg exempli- 
E i %% Ä-ůĩu ;;; 8 
The Ione of JO 1 6 98 n to man 3 

and —_ beſtowed on him by his veneficen Creator , for the 


4 
greateſt bone mol excellent abe, but alas! Per fn do 


3 5 3 | 
we pervert it. to the worlt 4 purpoſes 


feaber, ſpeech, faculty, man, Creator, uſes, purpoſes, are ſub- 
ſtantives; him, his, we, it, are pronouns ; peculiar, beneficent, 
greateſt, excellent, wworfl, are adjectives; is, was, beſloxwed, 
do, pervert, are verbs; mol, haw, often, are adverbs ; of, to, on 
by, for, are prepoſitions; and, _ are conjunctions; 3 and alas 
is an interjection. 

The number of the different ſorts of words, or of the parts o. 
ſpeech, has been variouſly reckoned: by different grammariansf 
Some have enumerated ten, making the participle a qiſtinct 
part; ſome eight, excluding the participle, and rank'ng the ad- 
jective under the noun ; ſome four, and others on“ two, (the 
noun and the verb) ſuppoſing the reſt to be contained in. the 
parts of their diviſion, We have followed thoſe authors, who 


In the foregoing ſentence, the words tbe, a, are articles; 
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appear to have given them the moſt natural and intelligible 
diſtributions: 1 

The interjection, indeed, ſeems ſcarcely worthy of being. con- 
ſidered as a part of artificial language or ſpeech, being rather a 
branch of that natural language, which we poſſeſs in common 
with the brute creation, and by which we expreſs the ſudden 
emotions and paſſions that actuate our frame. But, as it is 
uſed in written as well as oral language, it may in ſome meaſure 
be deemed a part of ſpeech. It is, with us, a virtual ſentence, 
in which the noun and verb are concealed under an imperfect or 
indizeſted word, 5 


C HAP. II. 
Of the Articles. 


An Article is a word prefixed to ſubſtantives, to 
point them out, and to ſhow how far their ſignifica- 
tion extends; as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

In Engliſh there are but two articles, a and zhe ; 
a becomes an before a vowel*, and before a ſilent 5 
as, an acorn, an hour. But if the 5 be ſounded, the 
a-only. is to be uſed; as, a hand, a heart, a high» 
way. | 


The inattention of writers and printers to this neceſſary 
diſtinction, has occaſioned the frequent uſe of an before h, when 
it is to be pronounced; and this circumſtance, more than any 
other, has probably conti ibuted to that indiſtin& utterance, or 
total omiſſion of the ſound ſignified by this letter, which very 
often occurs amongſt readers and ſpeakers. An horſe, an 
huſband, an herald, an heathen, and many ſimilar aſſociations, 
are frequently to be found in works of taſte and merit. To 
remedy this evil, readers ſhould be taught to omit, in all ſimilar 
caics, the ſound of the n, and give the 5 its full pronunciation, 

C2 | 


; A inftcad of an is now uſed before words beginning with # long. See page 16, W 1 
letter U. ® | 
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A or an is ſtyled the indefinite article: it is uſed 
in a vague ſenſe to point out one ſingle thing of the 
kind, in other reſpects indeterminate; as, © Give 
me a book ;” that is, any book. 

The is called the definite article, becauſe it aſcer- 
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tains what particular thing is meant; as, © Give me 


the book ;”” meaning ſome book referred to. 
A ſubſtantive without any article to limit It, is 
taken in its wideſt ſenſe ; as, * A candid temper is 


Proper for man ;” that is, for all mankind. 


The peculiar uſe and importance of the articles will be ſeen in 
the following examples: The ſon of a king—the ſon of the 
king—a ſon of the king.” Each of theſe three phraſes has an 
entirely different meaning, through the different application of 
the articles a and te. 

Thou ait'a man,“ is a very general and harmleſs poſition ; 

dut, Thou art the man,“ (as Nathan ſaid to David) is an aſ- 
ſertion capable of ſtriking terror and remorſe into the heart. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the different 
virtues, vices, paſſions, qualities, ſciences, arts, metals, herbs, 
&c. ; as, © prudence is commendable, falſehood is odious, anger 
ought to be avoided, &c."* It is not prefixed to a proper name ; 
as, Alexander, &c. (becauſe that of itſelf denotes a determi- 
nate individual or particular thing) except for the - ſake of 
diſtinguiſhing a particular family; as, he is a Howard, or of 
the family of the Howards: or by way of eminence; as, 
every man is not à Newton; he has the courage of an Achilles : 

as, he failed fon the 
(river) Thames, in the (ſhip) Britannia, | 
When an adjective is uſed with the ncun to which the article 


or when ſome noun 1s underſtood ; 


relates, it is placed between the article and the noun; as, ** a 
the beft friend.“ On 
ſome occaſions, however, the adjective precedes 4 or an; as, 
&« ſuch a ſhame," as great a man as Alexander, © 100 cena 
an author.“ 


good man, * an agreeable woman,” 
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The indefinite article can be joined to ſubſtantives in the 
ſingular number only; the definite article may be joined allo to 
plurals. | | | | 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to this rule 
in the uſe of the adjectives few and many, (the latter chiefly 
with the word great before it) which, though joined with plural 
ſubſtantives, yet admit of the ſingular article a; as, a fend men, 
a great many men. 

The reaſon of it 1s manifeſt from the effect which the article 
has in theſe phraſes ; it means a ſmall or great number collec- 
tively taken, and therefore gives the idea of a whole, that is, 
of unity. Thus likewiſe,” a dozen, a ſcore, a hundred, a thou- 
ſand, is one whole number, an aggregate of many collectively 
taken; and therefore ſtill retains the article a, though joined as 
an adjective to a plural ſubſtantive ; as, a hundred years, &c. 

The indefinite article is ſometimes placed between the adjec- 
tive many, and a angular noun: as, 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 

«© The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 

« Full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, -* 

And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air.“ 
In theſe lines, the phraſes; many a gem and many a flower, refer 
to many gems and many flowers, ſeparately, not collectively 
conſidered, 

The definite article the is 3 applied to ali} in 

the comparative and ſuperlative degree; and its effect is to mark 
the degree the more ſtrongly, and to define it the more preciſely: 


as, „ the more I examine it, the better I like it. I like this tbe 
leaſt of any.“ 
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Th 

CHAP. III. male 

mT 
Of Subſtantives, femal 
SECT. 1. Of Subflantives in general, 'Th 
A Subſtantive or noun is the name of any thing neith 
that exiſts, or of which we have any notion; as, 80 
man, virtue, London, &c. | of ſpe 
Subſtantives are either proper or common. gend 
Proper names or ſubſtantives, are the names ap- and c 
propriated to individuals; as, 15 2 London, Fig 
Thames. maſcu 
Common names or ſubſtantives, ſtand for kinds butes « 
containing many ſorts, or for ſorts containing many firong 
. 3 7 0 a are CO 

individuals under them; as, animal, man, tree, &c. PENS 
When proper names have an article annexed to- hols” 
them, they become common names: as, He is the being 
Cicero of his age; he is reading the Lives of the is gen 
Twelve Cefars.”” | wiſe n 
Common. names: may alſo be uſed to ſi onify indi- always 
viduals, by the addition of articles or pronouns : as, femini 
it the boy is ſtudious; That girl is diſcreet.“ . * 
To ſubſtantives belong gender, number, and caſe; $. ok 
and they are all of the third perſon, when ſpoken ofs. . N 
and of the ſecond, when ſpoken to: as, © Bleſſings daveb 
attend us on every fide ;” Be grateful, ye chil- 2. 
dren of men h. count, 
execut 
SECT. 2. Of Gender. 4.1 
GenpeR is the diſtinftion of ſex. There are ms. 
three genders, the Maſculine, the Feminine, and the 64 


Neuter. 
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The maſculine gender denotes animals of the 


male kind; as, a man, a horſe, &c. 
The feminine gender ſignifies animals of the 


female kind; as, a woman, a princeſs, &c. | 
The neuter gender denotes objects which are 
neither males nor females; as, a field, a houſe, &c. 
Some ſubſtantives naturally neuter are, by a figure 
of ſpeech, converted into the maſculine or feminine 
gender; as, when we ſay of the ſun, be is ſetting, 


and of a ſhip, be fails well, &c. 


Figuratively, in the Engliſh tongue, we commonly give the 
maſculine gender to nouns which are conſpicuous for the attri- 
butes of imparting or communicating, and which are by nature 
ſtrong and efficacious. Thoſe, again, are made feminine, which 
are conſpicuous for the aitributes of containing or bringing 
forth, or which are peculiarly beautiful or amiable. Upon 
theſe principles, the ſun 1s always. maſculine, and the moon, 
being the receptacle of the ſun's light,. is feminine. The earth 
is generally feminine. A ſhip, a country, a city, &c. are like. 
wife made feminine, being receivers or containers. Time is 
always maſculine, on account. of its mighty efficacy. Virtue is 
feminine from its beauty, and its being the object of love. For- 
tune'and the church are generally put in the feminine gender, | 


The Engliſh-language has four methods of diſtinguiſhing ms | 


ſex; viz. 
1. By different words: as, man, woman; boy, gil; fon, 
daughter; gander, gooſe ; cock, hen. 


2. By a difference of termination : . as, duke, dutcheſ; j | 


count, counteſs; poet, poeteſs ; hero, heroine; actor, actreſs; ; 
executer, executrix. 

3. By adding an adjed ive or pronoun to the ſubſtantive : 
as, a male child, a female child ; a he-goat, a ſhe-goat ; a he- 
als, a ſhe-aſs, 

4. By prefixing another ſubſtantive to the word : as, a 
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cock-ſparrow, a hen-ſparrow; a man- ſervant, a maid. 
ſervant. | | 5 
It ſometimes happens, that the ſame noun is either maſculine 
or feminine. The words parent, child, couſin, friend, neighbour, 
F.rvant, and ſeveral others, are uſed indifferently for males or 
emales. 8 
Nouns with variable terminations contribute to conciſeneſs 
and perſpicuity of expreſſion. We have only a ſufficient num. 
ber of them to make us feel our want; for when we ſay of a 
woman, ſhe is a philoſopher, an aſtronomer, a builder, a weaver, 
we perceive an impropriety in the termination, which we cannot 
avoid; but we can ſay that ſhe is a writer, a botaniſt, a 
ſtudent, becauſe theſe terminations have not annexed to them the 
notion of ſex. 


SECT. 3. Of Number. 


NUMBER is the conſideration of an object, as one 
or more. 

Subſtantives are of two numbers, the ſingular and 
the plural. | 

The ſingular number expreſſes. but one object; 
a8, à chair, a table. | 

The plural number fignifies- more objects than 
one; as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things which 
they expreſs, are uſed only in the ſingular form; as, 
wheat, pitch, gold, floth, pride, &c.; others, only in 
the plural form; as, bellows, ſciflors, lungs, riches, 

&c. 8 | . 

Some words are the ſame in both numbers; as, 

deer, ſheep, pair, &c. 


The plural number of nouns is generally formed by adding 
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s to the ſingular; as dove, doves; face, faces; thought, 
thoughts. But when the ſubſtantive . ſingular ends in x, ch 
ſoft, b, or /i, we add es in the plural; as, box, boxes; 


church, churches; laſh, laſhes ; kiſs, kiſſes, If the ſingular 
end in ch hard, the plural is formed by adding 3: as, monarch, 


monarchs. -- 


Nouns ending in F or fe, are rendered plural by the change of 


thoſe: terminations. into ves: as, loaf, loaves; half, halves; 
wife, wives : except grief, relief, reproof, and ſeveral others; 


which form the plural by the addition of . Thoſe which end 8 


F have the regular plural; as ruff, ruffs, except, ſtaff, ſtaves. 


Nouns which have y in the ſingular; with no other vowel in + 
the ſame ſyllable, change it into ies in the: plural: as, beauty, 
beauties ; fly, flies: but” the y is not changed, when there is 


another yowel in the ſyllable : as, key, keys; delay, delays. 


Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the ſfingulagy* 
into e: as, man, men; woman, women z- alderman, aldermen. 
The words, ox and child, form oxen and children; brother, 
makes either brothers or brethren. Sometimes the diphthong 
oo is changed into ee in the plural: as, foot, feet; gooſe, geeſe; 
tooth, teeth. Louſe and mouſe, make lice and mice. Penny, 


makes pence; die, dice (for play); die, dies (for coming.) , 


. 45:7: of Caſe ; 


THE edſas of ſubſtantives Ganify: their different : 


terminations, which ſerve to expreſs the relations of + 
one thing to another. 


In Engliſh, ſubſtantives have but two 4 the 
nominative, and poſſeſſive or genitiye. | 

The nominative caſe ge Or In the name of 
a thing, or the ſudject of the verb: as, The boy 


plays; The girls learn.“ 


The poſſeſſive or genitive caſe expręſſes the rela- 
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tion of property or poſſeſſion; and has an apoſtro- 


phe with the letter 7 coming after it: as, The 


ſcholar's duty ;'* My father's houſe:“ that is, 
c The duty of the icholar * ce The houſe of my 
father.“ | 
When the plural ends in s, the other 5 is TY 
but the apoſtrophe is retained : 255 “ On eagles 
wings; «The drapers' company.” | 
Sometimes alſo, when the ſingular terminates in 


5, the apoſtrophick 5 is not added: as, © For good- 


neſs? ſake ;” «For righteouſneſs? ſake.” 


Engliſh ſubſtantives may. be declined in the fol- 


lowing manner :. 


PLURAL. 
Mothers. 
Mothers”. 
The men. 
The men's. 


SINGULAR. 
A mother. 
A. mother's. 


Nominative Caſe. 
Poſſefſrve Caſe. 
Nominative Caſe. 


Poſſeſſrve Caſe. 


The man. 
The man's. 


'The Engliſh language, to expreſs different connex ions and 


relations of one thing to another, uſes, for the maſt part, pre- 


poſitions. The Greek and Latin among the ancient, and ſome 
too among the modern languages, as the German, vary the ter- 
mination or ending of the ſubſtantive, to anſwer the ſame pur - 
poſe ; an example of which in the Latin is inſerted, as expla - 


natory of the nature and uſe of caſes, viz. 


SINGULAR» 
MAGISTER), 
MaG1sSTRI1,. 
MaGisFRO, | 
MacisrRUu, 

i MacisTER, 
MAGISTRO,. 


Nominative. A maſter. 
Genitiwe. 
Dative. 


Accuſatie. 


To a maſter. 

The maſter. 

O maſter. 

From or by à maſter. 


$Hocative. 
Ablativ Ce 


Maſter's, of a maſter. 


Not 
Gen 
Dai 
Acc 
Vac 
Abl, 


For 
nouns 
Johnſc 
point. 
or pro 
does) 
nified 
of cal 
ſhall h 
article 
them « 

But 


ſions, 


the ob 


yet we 
the ob) 
of part 
words 
ſhould 
condut 


of no! 


practic 
plainec 


5 


by a ſi 


and El 
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| PLURAL. | 
Nominatrve. MaGIsSTRI, Maſters. 
Genitive. 8 MacisTRORUM, Maſters', of maſters. 
Dative. MAGISTRIs, To maſters, 
Accuſatiue. MaGcisTROS, The maſters, 
Focatiue. MaGisTR1, O maſters. 
Ablative..  MacisTR1s,. From or by maſters, 


For the PORT that there are in Engliſh. but two caſes of 
nouns, and three of pronouns, we have the authority of Lowth, 
Johnſon, Prieſtley, &c. names which are ſufficient to decide this 
point. If. caſe in grammar mean only the variation of a noun 
or pronoun, by termination-or within itſelf, (as it indiſputably. 
does) with what propriety can we diſtinguiſh the relations ſig- 
nified by the addition of articles and prepoſitions, by the names 
of caſes? On this ſuppoſition, inſtead of five or fix caſes, we 
ſhall have a number equal to the various combinations of the 
article and different prepoſitions with the noun, ſince no one of 
them can include or repreſent another. 

But though, in the ſentence, 4* A, wiſe-man controle his paſ. 
fions,”” we cannot properly ſay. that the noun “ paſſions” is in. 
the objective caſe, and governed by. the active verb . control,” 
yet we niay with propriety aſſert, that the noun “ paſſions” is. 
the object of that active verb; and this may anſwer all the ends. 
of parſing, and of ſhowing the connexion and dependence of. 
words under ſuch circumſtances. If, however, any teachers 
ſhould be of opinion, that the buſineſs of parſing may be better 
conducted, by aſſuming, for this purpoſe only, an objective caſe. 
of nouns,. there can be no great objection raiſed againſt the 
practice, provided it be ſet in a proper light, and clearly ex- 
plained to the learner. | 
. Two'or more nouns in the poſſeſſive caſe, are frequently united 
by a ſingle 5 and one apoſtrophick ſign of that caſe: as, «« John 
and Eliza's books; (Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob's poſterity.“ 
But when ſeveral words come between them, the apoſtrophe 
and 5 muſt be applied to each noun: as, © They are John's as 
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well as Eliza's books; The king's and the queen's jewels 
were diſpoſed of; © They are Abraham's, but not Iſaac and 
Jacob's poſterity.” FP | 
Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the poſſeſſive caſe, 
immediately ſucceed each other, in the following form: My 
friend's wife's ſiſter; a ſenſe which would be better expreſſed, 
by ſaying, The ſiſter of my friend's wife; or, my friend's 
ſiſter in law.“ In each of the following phraſes, viz. A bcok 
of my brother's, © A ſervant of the Queen's,” A ſoldier of 
the King's,” there are two genitive caſes; the firſt phraſe imply< 
| ing, One of the books of my brother, the next, One of 
the ſervants of the Queen; and the laſt, One of the ſoldiers 
| | of the King.“ This will be more evident to the ſcholar, if we 
ſupply what is underſtood after each genitive, and tranſpoſe 
the phraſe : as, Of my brother's books, a book; or, Of 
my brother's books one:“ and ſo of the reſt. .. 


CHAP. Iv. 
Of- Pronouns.: 


A"PRONOUN is a word-uſed inſtead of a noun, to 
" the too frequent repetition of the ſame word: 


18 e e Wy 


pronouns.. . 


sECT. 1. Of the Perſonal Pronouns; 


be, it, with their plurals, we, ye or you, they. 


der, and 2885 t 


08 FRED man is happy Ft « be is benevolent;”. © he 


There are + homes kinds of pronouns, viz. the per- 
ſonal, the poſſeſſive, the relative, and the adjective. 


THERE are five perſonal pronouns, viz: 1, thou, he, 


Perſonal pronouns admit of perſon, number, gen- 
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The perſons of pronouns are three.1 in each num- 
ber, viz. | 

J is the firſt . ö 

Thou, is the ſecond perſon Singular. 

He, ſhe, or it, is the third perſon | 

We, is the firſt perſon. 

Y: or you, is the fecond perſon . Plural. 

T hey, is the third perſon. l 

This account of perſons will be very intelligible, when we 
reflect that there are three perſons which may be the ſubje& of 
any diſcourſe : Firſt, the perſon who ſpeaks, may ſpeak of him 
ſelf; ſecondly, he may ſpeak of the perſon to whom he addreſſes 
himſelf ; thirdly, he may ſpeak of ſome other perſon ; and as 
the ſpeakers, the perſons ſpoken to, and the other perſons ſpoken - 


of, may be many, ſo each of theſe perſons mult have the plural 
number. 


The numbers of: pronouns, nk thoſe of e 
tives, are two, the ſingular and the plural: as, 5 
thou, he; we, ye or you, they. 

Gender has reſpect only to the third perſon ſin- 
gular of the pronouns, he, ſbe, it. He is maſculine; . 
ſbe is feminine; it is neuter. . 


The perſons ſpeaking and ſpoken to, being at the. ſame time 
the ſubjects of the diſcourſe, are ſuppoſed to be preſent; from 
which, and other circumttances, their ſex is commonly known, 
and needs not to be marked by a diſtinction of gender in their 
pronouns : but the third perſon or thing ſpoken of being abſent, 
and in many reſpe&s unknown, it is. neceſſary that it ſhould be 
marked by a diſtinction of gender; at leaſt when ſome paiticu- 
lar perſon or thing is ſpoken of, which ought to be more dif- 
tinctly marked: accordingly the pronoun ſingular of the third 
perſon hath the three genders, he, ſbe, it. 


Perſonal pronouns have three caſes; the nomina 
tive. the poſſeſſiye, and the objective. 
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The objective caſe follows the verb active, or the 


| | | prepoſition, expreſſing the object of an action, or of _ 
1 a relation. | ſonal 

| is The. perſonal pronouns are thus declined:. w. 
4 | are pa 
10 SINGULAR, PLURAL« 2 
4 Nom. 5 | We. young 

| | Poſſeſs. a Mine. Ours. | extrac 

| 3 Object. Me. Us. torn; 
10 | 1 | WI 
Nom. Thou. Ye or you. 1 
i Poſeſs. Thine. Yours. WET 3s 
1 Object. Thee. You. kets a 
| | more 
Nom. He. They. the po 

2 ess. His. Theirs. The 

Objef. Him. Them. prono! 

FR plural 

Nom. She. TH. and ir 

Poſſeſs. Hers. Theirs.. my oa 

Objef. .. Her. Them. to poſſ 

— . | They. 1 

Poſſeſs. Its. . Theirs. chat 58 

Obfect. It. | Them. «.We 

Him 

SECT. 2. Of the Paſſaſi ve Proncuns, ſtead o 


The Poſſeſſive Pronouns are ſuch as principally {elf he 
relate to poſſeſſion or property. | 
There are ſeven of them; viz. my, thy, his, her, 
eur, your, their. 


Mine and thine, inſtead of n and thy, were for- Re 
merly uſed before a ſubſtantive or adjective begin- 8 
ning with a vowel or a ſilent 5 as, © Blot out all 4 = 


« * * .* 23 
mine iniquities.“ 


V 
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The polleſſives his, mine, thine, may be accounted either poſ- 
{efive pronouns, or the poſſeſſive caſes of their reſpective per- 
ſonal pronouns, ẽ‚„„ | 

When the poſſeſſive pronouns are prefixed to ſubſtantives, or 
are parted from them only by an adjective, they admit of no va- 
riation, whatever be the number or caſe of the noun: as, my 
young couſin is dead; I know thy parents; I have heard of his 
extraordinary merit; ſhe lives with her mother; our books are 
W torn ; I will come to your houſe ; their ſituation is miſerable, 

When they are ſeparated from the noun by a verb, or when 
the noun is underſtood, all of them except his, vary their termi - 
nations: as, this hat is uine, and the other is thine ; thoſe trin- 
kets are hers; this houſe is ours, and that is yours ;- theirs is 
more commodious than ours. But theſe variations are in fact 
the poſſeſſive caſes of the per ſonal pronouns. 

The two words own and ſelf, are uſed in conjunction with. 
pronouns, Own is added to poſſeſſives, both fingular and 
plural: as, „ ny own hand, our own houſe, It is emphatical, 
and implies a ſilent -contrariety or oppoſition : as, I live in 
my caun houſe,” that is, © not in a hired houſe. Self is added. 
to poſſeſſives: as, © anyſel/; yourſelves ; and ſometimes to perſonal: 
pronouns: as, bimpelf, itſelf, themſelves. It then, like on, 
| expreſſes emphaſis and oppoſition : as, © I did this myſelf,” 

that is, “ not another; or it forms a reciprocal pronoun: as, 
«We hurt ourſelves by vain rage.“ | 

Himſelf, themſelves, . are now uſed in the nominative caſe, in- 
ſtead of his/elf, tbairſelues: as, He came himſelf © Hime 
ſelf ſhall do this:; They performed it themſelves.” 


s cr. 3. Of Relative Pronouns. 


Relative Pronouns are ſuch as relate to ſome 
word or phraſe going before, which is thence called 
the antecedent: they are 9vho, <ohich, and that ; as, 
© The man is happy 20 lives virtuouſly.” 

What is a kind of compound relative, including. 
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both the antecedent and the relative, and is equiva- 
lent to that which; as, “ This is 2vhat I wanted,” 
that is to ſay, the thing which I wanted.” 

IW ho is applied to perſons, which to animals and. 


inanimate things: as,“ He is a friend, who is faith- 


ful in adverſity ;” “The bird, which ſung ſo ſweetly, 
is flown ;” © This is the zree, which produces no 
fruit.” | 

T hat, as a relative, is often uſed to prevent the too 
frequent repetition of who and which, It is applied 
to both perſons and things: as, He that acts wiſely 
deſerves praiſe; © Modeſty is a quality that highly 
adorns a woman.” 

o is of both numbers, and is thus declined. 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 


 Nominative. Who. 
Poſſeſſroe. Whole. 
Objective. Whom. 


Which, that, and what, are likewiſe of both numbers, but they 
do not vary their termination; except that ⁊ubeſe is ſometimes 
uſed as the poſſeſſive caſe of which :. as; Is there any other 
doctrine whoſe followers are puniſhed ??? 


— &« And the fruit 
«© Of that forbidden free whoſe mortal taſte 
& Brought death”? 


* 


MtLToN 


— Pure the joy without allay, 
« Whoſe very rapture is tranquillity,” YouNG, 


© The lights and ſhades, wwhoſe well-accorded ſtrife 


“Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life.“ Pop:. 


«© This is one of the cleareſt charaReriſtics of its being a re- 
ligion whoſe origin is divine.“ DR. BLAIR, 


1 3 60 
of nat 
us. 
Wh 
anner 
hick 
Th 


ſtrativ 


hen 
he ſe 
friend 
tructi 


immec 
; ers, a 
trious 


hoins | 
hich 
day be 
not ac 
Me 
are uſc 
book? 
. 
as, * 
Wuſcd, 
Gram 
ellßer 
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By the uſe of this licenſe, one word is ſubſtituted for three: 
Ws, © Philoſophy, whoſe end is to inſtruct us in the knowledge 
of nature,” —for, ** Philoſophy, the end of which is to inſtruct 
us. : 
Who and which have ſometimes the words foever and ever 
annexed to them; as, whoſoever or whoever, whichſoever or 
hichever ; but they are ſeldom uſed. | 

The word that is ſometimes a relative, ſometimes a demon- 
Rrative pronoun, and ſometimes a conjunction. It is a relative, 
hen it may be turned into who or which without deſtroying 
the ſenſe ; as, They that (who) reprove us, may be our beſt 
friends ;** “From every thing that (which) you ſee, derive in- 
ſtruction.“ It is a demonſtrative pronoun when it is followed 
immediately by a ſubſtantive, to which it is either joined or re- 
fers, and which it limits or qualifies :; as, © That boy is induſ- 
trious 3” „ That belongs to me. It is a conjunRion, when it 
hoins ſentences together, and cannot be turned into wwho or 
hich, without deſtroying the ſenſe : as, Take care that every 
day be well employed.“ * I hope he will believe that I have 
not ated improperly.” p | 

Who, which, and what, are called Interrogatives, when they 
are uſed in aſking queſtions ; as, Who is he? © Which is the 
book?“ hat art thou doing?” 

Whether was formerly made uſe of to ſignify interrogation; 
as,“ Whether of theſe ſhall I chooſe?” but it is now ſeldom 

Yuſed, che interrogative which being ſubſtituted for it. Some 
Grammarians think that the uſe of it ſhould be revived, as, like 
either and neither it points to the dual number; and would 

00; contribute to render our expreſſions conciſe and definite. 

Some writers have claſſed the interrogatives as a ſeparate kind 
of pronouns ; but they are too nearly related to the relative pro- 
nouns, both in nature and form, to render ſuch a diviſion pro- 
per. They do not, in fact, loſe the character of relatives, when 
„E. they become interrogatives. The only difference is, that with. 
out an interrogation, the relatives have reference to a ſubje& 
which is antecedent, definite, and known; with an interroga- 
tion, to a ſubje& which is ſubſequent, indefinite, and unknown 
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and which it is expected that the anſever ſhould. expreſs and 
aſcertain, 


SECT. 4. Of the Adiectiue Pronouns. 


Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, parti. 
cipating the properties both of the pronoun and the 
adjective. The following are of this: claſs: zach, 
every, either; this, that, and their plurals, the/e, thoſe; 
ſome, one, any, all, and ſuch; | 

The adjective pronouns may be ſubdivided into 
three ſorts, namely, the diſtributive, the demonſtrative, 
and the indefinite. wy 

1. The diftributive are thoſe whieh denote the 
perſons or things that make up a number, as taken 
ſeparately and ſingly. They are each, every, either; 
as, Each of his brothers is in a favourable ſitua. 
tion; „ Every man muſt account for himſelf ;” 
have not feen either of them.” 


Each relates to two or more perſons or things, and fignifie 
either of the two, or every one of any number taken ſeparately, 

Ever relates to ſeveral perſons or things, and ſignifies each 
one of them all taken ſeparately, This pronoun was former! 
uſed apart from its noun, but it is now conſtantly annexed to it 
except in legal proceedings; as, in the phraſe all and every 
of them.“ | 

Either relates to two perſons or things taken ſeparately, and 
ſignifies the one or the other. To ſay, “ either of the three, 
is therefore improper. | i 

Neither imports: “ zot either z"* that is, not one nor the other; 
as, © Neither of my friends was there.“ 


2. The demonſtratiue, are thoſe which. preciſely 
Point out the ſubjects to which they relate: /ig and 
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rue charity, hat is only its image.“ 

This refers to the neareſt perſon or thing, and 
bat to the moſt diſtant: as, This man is more intel- 
igent than Zhat. This indicates the latter or laſt 
entioned ; that, the former or firſt mentioned: as, 
Both wealth and poverty are temptations ; that, 
ends to excite pride, rbic, diſcontent.“ 


parti- 
id the 
each, 


thoſe 


Perhaps the words aver and latter may be „ ranked 
amongſt the demonſtrative pronouns, eſpecially in many of their 
applications. The following ſentence may ſerve as an example: 
It was happy for the ſtate, that Fabius continued in the com- 
mand with Minucius: the former's phlegm was a check upon 
the Jatter*s vivacity.“ 


J into 
rative, 


te the 
taken 
either , 
ſitua. 
elf; 


3. The indefinite are thoſe which expreſs their 
ſubjects in an indefinite or general manner. The 


following are of this kind: /ome, other, any, one, all, 
uch, &c. 8 


ignifd Of theſe pronouns, only the words one and other are varied. 

arately, One is ſubject to no other variation than that of the poſſeſſive 

es each caſe, which it forms in the ſame manner as ſubſtantives; as, 

ormeri ne, one . This word has a general ſignification, meaning 

ed to iy people at large; and ſometimes alſo a peculiar reference to the 

doom perſon who is ſpeaking : as, „one ought to pity the diſtreſſes 
of mankind ;. © one is apt to love one's ſelf.” 


ly, ani Other is declined in the following manner: 
three," - SINGULAR», PLURAL. 
Nom. _ other others. 
e other; Poſſ. other”s | .bthers*. 
Obj. ether ; others. 
eciſely The plural others is only uſed when apart from the noun to 


which it refers, whether expreſſed or underſtood: as, * When 


bas and 


; * theſe and thoſe, are of this claſs; as, This 1 1 
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thou haſt & peruſe theſe papers, I will ſend thee the others; Y I 
He pleaſes ſome, but he diſguſts others. When this pronoun we 
is joined to nouns, either ſingular or Pane, it has no Variation Lo: 
as, „the other man, „ the other men.“ ny 
The following phraſes may ſerve to exemplify the indefinite 8 
pronouns. Some of you are wiſe and good; © A few af Vi 
them were idle, the ethers induſtrious; Neither is there ay : * 
that is -unexceptionable z** On: ought to know one's own hy 
mind; «© "They were all preſent; Such is the ſtate of man, Oo 
that he 1s never at reſt; „ Some are happy, while others are 4 þ 
miſerable.” | a 
The word another is compoſed of the indefinite article pre. a 
fixed to the word other. Kon 
None is uſed in both numbers; as, None is ſo deaf as he "hor 
that will not hear;“ “e None of thoſe are equal to theſe: It per 
ſeems originally to have ſignified, according to its derivation, Will nou 
not one, and therefore to have had no plural; but it is now allo 
uſed plurally : as, None that go unto her return again.” 
Prov. ii. 19.—“ Terms of peace were none vouchſaf d.“ 
MILTON.——*< None of them are varied to expreſs the gen- 
der.. None of them have different endings for the num- 
bers. LowTH's Introduction. % None of their produc- SE 
tions are extant. DR. BLAIR. 
Thus have we endeavoured to diſtinguiſh the adjective pro- | 
nouns, though it is difficult to divide them in an exact and un- | 
exceptionable manner. Some of them, in particular applica- 35 


tions, might have been differently claſſed; but it is preſumed | 
that, in general, the diſtribution is tolerably correct. All the 
pronouns, except the perſonal and relative, may indeed, in a ge- of 
neral view of them, be conſidered as definitive pronouns, becauſe WM car 
they define or aſcertain the extent of the common name, or 
general term, to which they refer, or are joined; but as each der 


; e 
claſs of them does this, more or leſs exactly, or in a manner 7 
peculiar to itſelf, a diviſion adapted to this circumſtance appears cor 
to be ſuitable to the nature of things, and the underſtanding of 8 
iv 


learners, 
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It has been the opinion of ſome reſpectable grammarians, that 


'Y the words thts, that, any, ſome, ſuch, his, their, our, &c. are pro- 

hs nouns, when they are uſed ſeparately from the nouns to which 

LY they relate; but that, when they are joined to thoſe nouns, they 

5 are not to be conſidered as belonging to this ſpecies of words, 

7 vecauſe, in this aſſociation, they rather aſcertain. 3 ſubſtantive, 
than ſupply the place of one. They aſſert that, in the phraſes, 

Fog. « give me that, ce this is thine,” and ſuch were ſome of you, 

"I the words in Italics are pronouns; but that, in the following 

*. phraſes, they are not pronouns; ** zhis book is inſtructive,“ 

are « ſome boys are ingenious, r health is declining, aur 
hearts are deceitful, &c. With reſpect to ſome of the words 

Pre- referred to, the opinion appears to be not deſtitute of founda- 
tion; and it, therefore, deſerves to be mentioned in this place, 

is he i for the information of ſtudents, and to direct their inquiries. 

5 It Perhaps the opinion applies more properly to the adjective pro- 

tion, nouns, than to the poſſeſſive, 

allo 

* cHAp. v. 

gen- Of Adjecti ves. 

um- 

OE SECT. 1. Of the nature of Adjedtives, and the degrees of 

- compariſon. 

Pr AN Adjective i is a word added to a fabllagitie 3 to 

Hog expreſs its quality: as, © An mduſirious man ;* | 

med“ A virtuous woman; A benevolent mind.” $ 


11 the 


a ge. of gender, number, or caſe. Thus we ſay, © A 
cauſe WM careleſs. boy; careleſs girls.“ | 
e, or The only variation which it admits, is s that of the 
each Wdcorees of compariſon. 

199 There are commonly reckoned three didn of 
i * compariſon; the poſitive, comparative, and ſuperla- 


In Engliſh the adjective is not varied on account 
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Grammarians have generally enumerated theſe; three degrees 
of compariſon ; but the firſt of them has been thought by ſome 
writers, to be, improperly, termed a degree of compariſon ; as 
it ſeems to be nothing more than the ſimple form of the adjective, 
and to imply not either compariſon or degree. This opinion 
may be well founded, unleſs the adjective be ſuppoſed to imply 
compariſon or degree, by containing a ſecret or general reference 
to other things; as, when we ſay, he is a tall man, © this is 
a fair day, we make ſome reference to the IE ſize of men, 
and to different weather. 


The poſitive ſtate expreſſes the quality of an ob- 
ject, without any increaſe or diminution; as, good, 
wiſe, great. 

The comparative degree increaſes or leſſens the 
poſitive in ſignification; as, wiſer, greater, leſs wiſe. 

The ſuperlative degree increaſes or leſſens the 
poſitive to the higheſt or loweſt degree; as, wiſeſt, 
greateſt, leaſt wiſe. 

The ſimple word, or poſitive, becomes compa- 
rative by adding r or er, and the ſuperlative, by 
adding / or e, to the end of it. And the adverbs 
more and maſt, placed before the adjective, have the 
ſame effect; as, wiſe, mare wiſe, ngſt wile. 

The termination in 7/4 may be accounted in ſome ſort a de- 
gree of compariſon, by which the ſigni fication is diminiſhed be- 
low the poſitive: as, black, blackiſh, or tending to blackneſs; 
ſalt, ſaltifh, or having a little taſte of ſalt. 

The word rather is very properly uſed to expreſs a ſmall de- 
gree or exceſs of a quality: as, ba 1s rather profuſe in her 
expenſes.” 

Monoſyllables, for the ak part, are compared by er and ef; 
and diſſyllables by more and maſt; as, mild, milder, mildeſt; 
frugal, more frugal, moſt frugal. Diſſyllables ending in 5, as, 


bappy, lovely; and in /e after a mute, as able, ample; or ac- 


cel 


lite 
the 


cented on the laſt ſyllable, as, diſcreet, polite ; eaſily admit of 
er and ; as, happier, happieſt ; abler, ableſt; politer, po- 
liteſt. Words of more an two TIE hardly ever admit of 
thoſe terminations. | 

In ſome words the ſuperlative i is formed by adding the adyerb 
moſt to the end of them; as, nethermoſt, uttermoſt or. utmoſt, 
undermoſt, uppermoſt, foremoſt. 

In Engliſh, as in moſt languages, there are 3 words af 
very common uſe (in which the caprice of cuſtom is apt to get 
the better of analogy) that are irregular. in this reſpe& ; 5 as, 
e good, better, beſt; bad, worſe, worſt; little, leſs, leaſt ; 
ob much or many, more, moſt; and a few others. 

An adjective put without a ſubſtantive, with the deGnite ar- 
ticle before it, becomes a ſubſtantive in ſenſe and meaning, and 
is written as a ſubſtantive; as, 10 Providence rewards the good, p 
and puniſhes the bad. | 

Various nouns placed before other nouns affine the. nature 


of adjectives; as, ſea fiſh, wine veſſel, corn field, meadow 
ground, &c. 5 ; 


SECT, 2, Remarks on ide Mans i Compariſon, 

Ty we a the ſubject of 8 N we ſhall 
perceive that the degr ees of it are infinite in number, or 7 at leaſt 
indefinite, A mountain is larger than a mite; by how many 
degrees? How much bigger is the eartli chan a grain of fand ? 

By how many degrees was Socrates wiſer than Alcibiades ? 
| Or by how many is ſnow whiter than this paper ? It is plain, 


that to theſe and the like queſtions, no definite ales can be 


de- returned. 

in her In quantities, 3 chat may be 7 ly 7 * 
degrees of exceſs may be exactly aſcertained. A foot is juſt 

id eff; N welve times as long as an inch; and an hour is ſixty times 

ildeſt; I longer than a minute. But, in regard to qualities, and to tho 


, as, ¶ quantities u hich cannot be meaſured exactly, it is impoſſible to 
or ac- 3 D ü 
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50 ENCLIsH GRAMMAR, 
ſay how many degrees may be comprehended in-the comparatiye 
exceſs, 

But though theſe * are infinite or indefinite in fact, 
they cannot be ſo in language; nor would it be convenient, if 
language were to expreſs many. of them. In regard to unmez. 
ſured quantities and qualities, the degrees of more and leſs, (be- 
ſides thoſe marked above) may be expreſſed intelligibly, at leaſt, 
if not accurately, by certain adverbs, or words of like i import: 

“ Socrates was much wiſer than Alcibiades;“ Snow is a 
1 deal whiter than this paper; © Epaminondas was by far 
. the moſt accompliſhed of the Thebans 3% „ The evening ſtar is 
a very ſplendid object, hut the ſun is incomparably more ſplen- 
did: The Deity is infinitely greater than the greateſt of his 
creatures. The inaccuracy of theſe and the like expreſſions is 
not a material inconvenience ; and, though it were, it is una- 
voidable: for human ſpeech can only expreſs human thought; 
and where thought is neceſſarily inaccurate, language muſt be 
Fo too. 


8 CHAP, VI. 


, Of Verbs. 
sfr. 1. Of the nature of Verbs in general. 


A VERB is a word which ſignifies to BE, to Do, or 
to SUFFER: as, I am, I rule, I am ruled.” 

Verbs are of three kinds; acT1vE, PASSIVE, and 
NEUTER. They are alſo divided into RAGULAR, 
W LAL and DEFECTIVE, | 

A Verb Active. expreſſes an action, and neceſſa- 
rily implies an agent, and an object acted upon: as, 
to love; © I love Penelope.” 


A Verb Paſſive expreſſes a paſſion or a ſuffering, 


or the receiving of an action, and neceſſarily implies 


an object acted upon, and an agent by which it is 
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acted upon: as, to > be ens 66 Penelope i is loved by 
me.“ 

A Verb Neuter * neither action nor paſ- 
I — but being, or a ſtate or condition of being : 


* 
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- „4 1 am, 1 ſleep, + ©; Hoh | 

. 

> The verb active is alſo called tranfii ve, becauſe the 1 

a paſſes over to the object, or has an effect upon ſome other 

Ir thing: as, * The tutor infruſts his pupils z J eſteem the 

18 man, &c. 

n- Verbs neuter may properly be denominated . be- 

his cauſe the effect is confined within the agent, and does not paſs 

; Is over to any object: as, ** I fit, he lives, they ſleep.” | 

na- Some of the verbs that are uſually ranked among neuters, | 

ht; make a near approach to the nature of a verb active, but may be F 

. be diſtinguiſhed from it by their being intranſiti ve: as, to run, to i 
walk, &c. The reſt are abſolutely neuter, and expreſſive of a | * 


middle ſtate between action and paſſion; as, to ſtand, to lie, &c. 
In Engliſh many verbs are uſed both in an active and neuter 
ſignification, the conſtruction only determining of which kind 


N 
- 3 N 2 Fo 0 2 


they are: as, to flatten, ſignifying to make even or level, is a 5 Y 
verb active; but when it bgnifies to grow dull or inſipid, it is by 1 

A verb neuter. ; 6 8 . 

2 Fee Auxiliary or helping verbs, are thoſe by the Ka 'Þ 9 | 
of which the Engliſh verbs are principally conju- 4 0 | 

and gated. They are, do, be, have, ſhall, will, may, can, 5 | 
LAR) with their variations and let and mu ft, which have 1 
no variation. 4 


Let, as a principal verb, has letieſt and lettetb; but as a help- 


. 4 
+ - 
intra 


wng verb it admits of no variation, | 1 

L 1 
hi To verbs belong NUMBER, PERSON, MOOD, and 1 ] 
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Plural: as, I run, we run,” & c. 
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SECT. 2. of F and 8 


Herbs have two numbers, the singular and the 


In each number there are three perſons; as, 


| S1CGULar. e 
Firſt Perſon. I love. We love. 
Second Perſon. Thou loveſt. Te or you love. 
Third Perſon. He loves. They love. 


Thus the verb, in ſome parts of it, varies its endings, to ex- 
preſs, or agree with, different perſons of the ſame number: as, 
« love, thou loweſt; he loveth, or loves: and alſo to expreſs 
different numbers of the ſame perſon ; as, * thou loweſt, ye 
love; he loveth, they ve.” In the plural number of the verb, 
there is no variation of ending to expreſs the: different perſons ; 
and the verb, in the three perſons plural, is the ſame as it is in 
the firſt perſon ſingular, Vet this ſcanty proviſion of termina- 
tions is ſufficient for all the purpoſes of diſcourſe, and no am. 
biguity ariſes from it : the verb being always attended, either 
with the noun expreſſing the ſubje& acting or ated upon, or 
with the pronoun repreſenting it. For this reaſon, the plural 
termination in en, they lowen, they weren, formerly in uſe, was 
laid aſide as unreceſſary, and has long been obſolete. 


SECT, z. Of Moods and Participles. - 


Mood or Mode is a particular form of the verb, 
ſhowing the manner in which the being, action, or 


paſſion is repreſented. 


The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly explained to 
the ſcholar, by obſerving, that it confiſts in the change which 
the verb undergoes, to ſignify various intentions of the mind, 
and various modifications and circumſtances of action: which 
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explanation, if eompared with the following account and uſes 
of the different moods, will be found to agree with and illuſtrate 


chem . 


There are five moods of verbs, the INpIcATIVE, 


the IMPERATIVE, the POTENTIAL, the SUBJUNC=-" 


TIVE, and the IN FINITIVE. 
The Indicative Mood ſimply indicates or declares 


a thing: as, I ſee; they know :” or it aſks a 


queſtion 3 as, Seeſt thou? Do they know?“ 

The Imperative Mood is uſed for commanding, 
exhorting, intreating, or permitting : as, Depart 
thou; mind ye; let us ſtay ;z go in peace.” 


Though this mood derives its name from its intimation of 
command, it is uſed: on occaſions of a very oppoſite nature, 


even in the humbleſt ſupplications of an inferior being to one 
who is, in the moſt ſuperlative ſenſe, his ſuperior : as, Give 
us this day our daily bread; and forgive us our treſpaſſes. 


The Potential Mood implies poſſibility or liberty, 
power, will, or obligation: as, It may rain; he 
may go or ſtay; I can ride; he would walk; they 
ſhould learn.“ 

The Subjunctive Mood repreſents a thing under 
a condition, motive, wiſh, ſuppoſition, &c.; and is 
preceded by a conjunction, expreſſed or underſtood, 
and attended by another verb: as, © I will reſpect 
him, though he chide me;” „Were he good, he 
would be happy :” that is, © if he were good.” 

The Infinitive Mood exprefles a thing in a general 
and unlimited manner, without any diſtinction of 
number. or. perſon : as, © to act, to ſpeak, to be 
feared,” 
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The Participle is a certain form of the verb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
the properties of a verb, but alſo of thoſe of an ad- 
jective: as, I am deſirous of knowing him; ce ad- 
mired and applauded, he became vain 3” Having 
finiſhed his work, he ſubmitted it,” &c. | 

There are three participles, the Preſent or r Active, 
13 Perfect or Paſſive, and the compound Perfect: 

s, „ loving, loved, having loved.“ 


The participle is diſtinguiſhed from the adſective, by the for- 
mer's expreſſing the idea of time, and the latter's denoting only 
4 quality. The phraſes, “ lowing to give as well as to receive,” 
*« moving in haſte,” heated with liquor,” contain participles 
giving the idea of time; but the epithets contained in the ex- 
preſſions, . a hbwving child, © a moving ſpectacle, © a beated 
© imagination,” mark ſimply the qualities referred to, without 
any regard to time; and may 2 be called participial ad- 
jectives. 


Participles not only convey the notion of time; they: -alſo ſig- 


nify actions, and govern the caſes of pronouns, in the ſame 
manner as verbs do, and therefore ſhould be comprehended in 
the general name of verbs. That they are mere modes of the 
verb, is manifeſt, if our definition of a verb be admitted: for it 
{1onifies being, doing, or ſuffering, with the deſignation of time 
fuperadded. But if the eſſence of the verb be made to conſiſt 
in affirmation or aſſertion, not only the participle will be ex- 
cluded from its place in the verb, but the infinitive itſelf alſo; 
which certain ancient grammarians of great authority held to be 
alone the genuine verb. 

The following phraſes, even when conſidered in übe, 


ſhow that participles include the idea of time: © The letter 


being written, or having been abritten;; Charles being 


evriting, having written, or having been writing.” But when 


arranged in an entire ſentence, which they muſt be to make a 
4 
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ETYMOLOGY. 5 
complete ſenſe, they ſhow it ſtill more evidently : : a5, ©© Charles 
having wwritten' the letter, ſealed and deſpatched it." 

Participles ſometimes perform the office. of ſubſtantives, and 
are uſed as ſuch; as in the following inſtances: The begin- 
ning; a e underflanding ;”* excellent auriting.;” The- | | 
Chancellor's being attached to the King ſecured his crown; — 
«© The general's having, failed in this enterpriſe occaſioned. his 4 ; 
diſgricez”” 4 John's having. been writing a long: time had NY 
wearied him.“ | | | 

That the words in Italics of the three latter examples, per- 
form the office of ſubſtantives, and may be conſidered as ſuch, 
will be evident, if we reflect, that the firſt of them has exactly 
the ſame meaning and conſtruction as, © The Chancellor's She 
attachment to the King ſecured his crown 95 and that the other 3 
examples will bear a ſimilar conſtruction. The words, being = 
attached, govern the word Chancellor's in the poſſeſſive caſe, in 
the one inſtance, as clearly as attachment governs it in that caſe, | 
in the other: and it is only ſubſtantives, or words and phraſes / 
which operate as ſubſtantives, that govern the genitive or poſ- 
ſeſſive caſe. 


The following ſentence is not preciſely the ſame as the above, | 


* either in ſenſe or conſtruction, though, except che genitive caſe, 

n the words are the ſame, The Chancellor, being attached to 

16 the King, ſecured his Crown In the former, the words, 

it being attached, form the naminative caſe: to the verb, and are 

ne ſtated as the cauſe of the effect; in the latter, they are not the 

ik nominative caſe, and make only a circumſtance to Chancellor, 

X- which is the proper nominative. It may not be improper to | 

o; add another form of this ſentence, by which the learner may = 

be better underſtand the peculiar nature- and form of each of theſe 1 | 
modes of expreſſion ; The Chancellor being attached to the bY | | 

es, King, his crown was ſecured.“ This conſtitutes war: 18 pros * ö 

der prly called, the Aa Abſolute, | | | 
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SFET . 4. Remarks on the Potential Mood. 


' THAT the Potential Mood ſhould be ſeparated from the ſub- 
junctive, is evident, from the complexneſs and confuſion which 
are produced by their being blended together, and from the di- 
ſtinct nature of the two moods ; the former of which may be 
expreſſed without any condition, ſuppoſition, &e. as will appear 
{from the following inſtances : They might have done better :" 
« We may always act uprightly;* ““ He was generous, and 
«vould not take revenge; We /hould reſiſt the allurements of 
vice; ** I could formerly indulge gs in things, which I 
cannot now think of but with pain,” | 

Some grammarians have ſuppoſed that the Potential Mood, 
as diſtinguiſhed above from the Subjunctive, coincides with the 
Indicative. But as the latter “ ſimply indicates or declares a 
thing,” it is manifeſt that the former, which modifies the de. 
claration, and introduces an idea materially diftin& from it, 
mult be conſiderably different. I can walk,” © I fbould 
walk,” appear to be ſo eſſentially diſtin from the fimplicity 
of, „ walk, I walked,“ as to warrant a correſpondent 
Jitintion of moods. The Imperative and Infinitive Moods, 
which are allowed 1o retain their rank, do not appear to con- 


| rain ſuch ſtrong marks of diſcrimination from the Indicative, as 


are found in the Potential Mood. 

There are other writers on this ſubject, who exclude the Po- 
tential Mood from their diviſion, becauſe it is formed, not by 
varying the principal verb, but by means of the auxiliary verbs 
may, can, in. 'ght, could, would, & c.; but if we recolleR, that 

mcods are uſed . to ſignify various intentions of the mind, and 
various modifications and circumſtances of action,“ we ſhall 
perceive that thoſe auxiliaries, far from interfering with this de- 
ſign, do, in the cleareſt manner, ſupport and exemplify it. 
On the reaſon alleged by theſe writers, the greater part of the 
Indicative Mood muſt alſo be excluded; as but a ſmall part of 
it is cohjugated without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too will 
fare no better; ſince it ſo nearly reſembles the Indicative 3 and 
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is formed by means of conjunctions, expreſſed or underſtood, 
which do not more effectually ſhow the varied intentions of the 
mind, than the auxiliaries do which are uſed to form the Poten · 
tial Mood. 755 nk 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater extent 
than we have aſſigned to them. They aſſert that the Engliſh 
language may be ſaid, without any great impropriety, to have 
as many moods as it has auxiliary verbs; and they allege, in 
ſupport of their opinion, that the compound expreſſions which 
| they help to form, point out thoſe various diſpoſitions and | 
actions, which, in other languages, are expreſſed by moods. 6 
But whether this be admitted or not, it cannot be denied that FE: 
the conjugation or variation of verbs, in the Engliſh language, 
is effected, almoſt entirely, by the means of auxiliaries, We 
muſt, therefore, accommodate ourſelves to this circumſtance ; 
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and do that by their aſſiſtance, which has been done in the 0 1 
learned languages, (a few inſtances to the contrary excepted) „ 
in another manner, namely, by varying the form of the verb | 15 1 
itſelf. At the ſame time, it is neceſſary to ſet proper bounds to 4 1 
this buſineſs, ſo as not to occaſion obſcurity and perplexity, | . f 
when we mean to be ſimple and perſpicuous. Inſtead, there- == 4 
fore, of making a ſeparate mood for every auxiliary verb, and = | 
introducing moods--Interrogative, Optative, Promiſſive, Hor- 2 | 
tative, *Precative, &c. we have exhibited ſuch only as are ob- _ FE 


viouſly diſtinct; and which, whilft they are calculated to unſold . 3 
and diſplay the ſubject intelligibly to the learner, ſeem to be ſuf- 1 
fictent;- and not more than ſufficient, to nn all the e WS | 
for which moods were introduced. +. El 
From Grammarians who form their ideas, aud make their i] 
deciſions, reſpecting theſe points of ' Engliſh Grammar, on the 177 
principles and conſtruction of languages, which, in theſe re- 
ſpects, do not ſuit the peculiar nature of our own, but differ 
eſſentially ſrom it, we may very naturally expect plans that are 
neither perſpicuous nor conſiſtent, and which will tend more to 
E char inform the learner, 
2 
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SECT. 5. Of the Tenſes. 


TeNsE, being the diſtinction of time, might ſeem 


to admit only of the preſent, paſt, and future; but 
to mark it more accurately, it is made to confiſt of 
ſix variations, viz. the PRESENT, the 1MPERFECT, 
the PERFECT, the PLUPERFECT, and the FIRST and 
ſecond FUTURE TENSES. 

The Preſent Tenſe repreſents an Action or event 
as paſſing at the time in which it is mentioned: as, 
CJ rule; I am ruled; I think; I fear.“ 


The preſent tenſe likewiſe expreſſes. a charaen, quality, Ke. 
at preſent exiſting; as, He is an able man; © She is an 
amiable woman. It is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of actions conti- 
nued, with occaſional intermiſſions, to the preſent time; a8, 
« He frequently rides; He walks out every morning ;" 


He goes into the country every ſummer.” We ſometimes 


apply this tenſe even to. perſons long ſince dead; as, „ Seneca 
reaſons and ones well; „Job ſpeaks feelingly of his 
afflictions. 

The preſent tenſe, 1 by the words when, before, after, 

till, as ſoon as, &c. is ſometimes uſed to point out the relative 

time of a future action; as, When he arrives he will hear thc 
news; © He will not hear the news till he arrives; He will 
hear it before he W or as ſoan as he arrives, or, at fartheſt, 
foon after he arrives. | 

In animated hiſtorical narrations, this tenſe is * 
ſubſtituted for the imperfe& tenſe; as, He enters the territory 
of the peaceable inhabitants; he fights and conguers, takes an 
immenſe booty, which he divides amongſt his ſoldiers, and re- 
turns home to enjoy an empty triumph.“ | 


The Imperfect Tenſe repreſents the action or 
event, either as paſt and finiſhed, or as remaining 
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| unfiniſhed at a certain time paſt: as I loved her 
for her modeſty and virtue; © They were trayel- By 
ling poſt when he met them.” | 

The Perfect Tenſe not only refers to what is 
paſt, but alſo conveys an alluſion to the preſent 
time: as, I have finiſhed my letter; “1 have ſeen 
the perſon that was recommended to me.“ 


In the former example, it is ſignified that the finiſhing of the 
letter, though paſt, was at a period immediately, or very nearly 
preceding the preſent time. In the latter inſtance, it is uncer - 
tain whether the perſon mentioned was ſeen by the ſpeaker a long 
or a ſhort time before. The meaning is, „I have ſeen him 
ſometime in the courſe of a period which includes, or comes to, 


n the preſent time. When the particular time of any occurrence 
i- is ſpecified, as prior to the preſent time, this tenfe is not uſed : 
85 for it would be improper to ſay, I have ſeen him yeſterday,“ 
To or, I have finiſbed my work -laſt week. Ia theſe caſes 
es the imperfe& is neceſſary ; as, .I -/azv- him yeſterday; 1 


ca finiſhed my work laſt week.” But when we ſpeak indefinitely 
is of any thing paſts as happening or not happening in the day, 
year, or age, in which we mention it, the perfect muſt be em- 
er, played; as, I have been there this morning;F“ “I have 
ive travelled much this year; We have eſcaped many dangers 
through life. In referring, however, to ſuch a diviſion of the 
day as is paſt before the time of our ſpeaking, we uſe the im- 
perfect; as, Fhey came home this W ˙ „He avas 
with them in the afternoon.” | 
The perfect tenſe, and the pere tenſe, both denote a 
thing that is paſt ; but the former denotes it in ſuch a manner, 
that there is ſtill actually remaining ſome part of the time to 
ſlide away, wherein we declare the thing has been done; whereas 
the imperfect denotes the thing or action paſt, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that nothing remains of that time wherein it was done. 
If we ſpeak of the eg century, we ſay, nee e 
| D 6 
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* 


| made great diſcoveries in the preſent century: but if we ſpeak | 
5 of the laſt century, we ſay, ** Philoſophers made great diſcoveries 
| | in the laſt century; He has been much afflited this year; 
; « I have this week read the king's proclamation 3". I have 
| | | Heard great news this morning.” In theſe inſtances, © He 
: | | has been, I bave read,” and “t heard,” denote things that 
| are paſt; but they occurred in this year, in this week, and to- 
Wy day; and till there remains a part of this year, week, and day, 

F whereof I ſpeak. | 

In general, the perfe& tenſe may be applied wherever the 
action is connected with preſent time, by the actual exiſtence, 
either of the author, or of the work, though it may have been 


performed many centuries ago; but if neither the author nor Ii 
4 the work now remains, it cannot be uſed. We may fay, 2 
2 [ Cicero has auritten orations ;*” but we cannot ſay, ** Cicero m 
1 has auritten poems; becauſe the orations are in being, but the as 
| poems are loſt, Speaking of prieſts in general; we may ſay, N 
= ; + © They have in all ages claimed great powers ;** becauſe the Is 
# general order of the prieſthood ſtill exiſts : but if we ſpeak of the te! 

| Druids, or any particular order of prieſts, which does not now 
| { exiſt, we cannot uſe this tenſe. We cannot ſay, © The Druid ap 
| prieſts have claimed great powers; but muſt ſay, © The Druid an 
prieſts claimed great powers; becauſe that order is now totally cu 
| extinct, | 5 
The Pluperfect Tenſe repreſents a thing, not ip. 
| only as paſt, but alfo as prior to ſome other point dej 
| of time ſpecified in the ſentence : as, * I had finiſn- w 
| ed my letter before he arrived.“ | the 
| The Firſt Future Tenſe repreſents the action as 15 


yet to come, either with or without reſpect to the 
preciſe time when; as, * The lun will riſe to-mor- 
( row) ;“ e ſhall fee them again.” 

The ſecond future intimates that the is wall 
| be fully. accompliſhed, at or before the time of an- . 
other future action or event; as, © I ſhall have of 
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dined at (or before) one o'clock ;” © The two 
houſes will have finiſhed their buſineſs when (or 
before) the king comes to prorogue them.” 


It is to be obſerved, that in the ſubjunctive mood, the event 


being ſpoken of under a condition or ſuppoſition, or in the form 
of a wiſh, and therefore as doubtful and contingent, the verb 


itſelf in the preſent, and the auxiliary both of the preſent and 


paſt imperfe& times, often carry with them ſomewhat of a fu- 
ture ſenſe ; as, If he come to-morrow, I may ſpeak to him ;** 
« If he ſhould, or would come to-morrow, I might, would, 


could, or ſhould ſpeak to him. Obſerve alfo, that the auxi- 


liaries ſhould and would, in the imperfect times, are uſed to 
expreſs the preſent- and future as well as the paſt ; as, It is 
my deſire, that he ſhould, or would, come now, or to-morrow ** 
as well as, It was my deſire, that he ſhould or would come 
yeſterday. So that in this mood the preciſe time of the verb 
is very much determined by the nature and drift of the ſen- 
tence. | 
From the preceding repreſentation of the different ee it 
appears, that each of them has its peculiar and diſtin& province z 
and that though ſome of them may ſometimes be uſed promiſ- 
cuouſly, or ſubſtituted one for another, in caſes where great ac- 
curacy is not required, yet there is a real and eſſential difference 
in their meaning, a 

The preſent, paſt, and future tenſes, may be uſed either 


definite ly or indefinitel, hy, both with reſpect to ime and acbion. 


When they denote cuſtoms or habits, and not individual acts, 
they are applied indefinitely : as, © Virtue promotes happineſs; 
“The old Romans governed by benefits more than by fear ;"* 
I all hereafter employ my time more uſefully.” In theſe 
examples, the words, promotes, governed, and ſhall employ, 
are uſed indefinitely, both in regard to action and time; for 
they are not confined to individual actions, nor to any preciſe 
points of preſent, paſt, or future time. When they are applied 
to ſignify particular actions, and to aſcertain the preciſe points 
of time to which they are confined, they are uſed definitely ; as 
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in the following inſtances. My brother 25 writing ;* . He 
built the houſe laſt ſummer, but did not inbabit it till. yeſterday.“ 
«& He æuill write another letter to-morrow.” 

The different tenſes alſo repreſent an action as complete or 
perfect, or as incomplete or imperfect. When I ſay, A 
merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance ;*” I expreſs by the 
word maketh an incomplete action or operation, which is a]. 
ways doing, and never can be ſaid to he done and ower, So in 
the phraſes, I was writing,” © IT ſhall be writing,“ imperfect, 
unfiniſhed actions are ſignified. But the following examples, 
„J rote, IT have written, „I had written, „ I ſhall have 
written,” all denote complete perfect action. 

Theſe remarks are ſubjoĩned, with a view to ſhow the ſcholar 
the powers of the tenſes, and ſome of the various purpoſes to 
which they may be applied. Harris's Hermes, ©* Beattie”; 
Theory of Language.” and P:ckbourr”'s Diſſertation on the 
Engliſh Verb, contain ingenious repreſentations of verbs and 
their tenſes ; which, with the books at large, the Author recom- 
mends to the attentive peruſal of inquiſitive ſtudents, when they 
mall have acquired a general knowledge of Engliſh.Grammar. 


SECT. 6. The Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verbs to have 
and to be. 


Tux Conjugation of a verb is the regular combi- 
vation and arrangement of its ſeveral numbers, per- 
1 ſons, moods, and tenſes, 
| | The conjugation. of an active verb is ſtyled the 
| ACTIVE VOICE 3. and that of. a paſſive verb, the Pas- 
SLVE VOICE. 

vl The auxiliary and active verb To have, is conju- 
gated in the following manner. 
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70 HAVE. 
Indicative Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULARs 


 FLUAADY © 
1. Perf. I have. 1. We have, 
2. Perſ. Thou haſt. 2. Ye or you have. 


3. Perſ, He, ſhe, or it hath 


5 has, 0 3. They have. 


| LIMPERFE CT TENSB. 


SINGULAR» : PLURAL. . 
1. I had, 1. We had. 
2. Thou hadft, 22. Ve or you had. 
3. He, Sc. had. 3. They had. 
PERFECT TENS8S. 
Six GULAR. c PLURAL» 
1. I have had. 1. We have 1240 
2. Thou haſt had. | 2. Ye or you have had. 
3. He has had, 3. They have had. 
PLUPERKFECT TENSE *, 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1. I had had. ; 1. We had had. 
2. Thou hadſt had, 2. Ye or you had had, 
3. He had had. 3. They had had. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


UNGULAR | PLURAL». | 
1. I ſhall or will have. 1. We ſhall or will have. 


2, Thou ſhalt or wilt have. 2. Ye or you ſhall or will have, 


3. He ſhall or will have. 3. They ſhall or will have. 


* Some ieee diſtinguiſh the three paſt 65 by the 
names of the frft preterit, the ſecond preterit, the third preter it. 
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| SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR» PLURAL« 
1. I ſhall or will have had. 1. We ſhall or will have had. 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt have 2, Ye or you ſhall or will have 
had. had. | 
3. He ſhall or will have had. 3. They ſhall or will have had, 


Imperative Mood. 


SINGVULAR. Lu AT. 


1. Let me have. 1. Let us have. i 

2. Have thou, or do thou 2. Have ye, or do ye or you 
have. have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have. 


In compliance with general practice, we have given all the 
three perſons to the imperative mood; though, when the ſubje& 
is ſtrictly conſidered, it muſt be admitted, that the command, &e, 
is always addreſſed to the ſecond perſon; not to the firſt or third: 
for when we ſay, Let me have, let him, or let them 
have, the meaning is, ** do thou, or do ye, let me, him, or 
them have. In the firſt perſon plural, the ſpeaker is, indeed, 
ſometimes, included in the number of the perſons addreſſed; as, 
Let us proceed. 


Potential Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. I may or can have. 1, We may or can have. 
2. Thou mayſt or canſt have. 2. Ve or you may or can have. 


3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 


* 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 


$1INGULAR. | PLURAL. 


1. I might, could, would, or 2. We might, could, W 


ſhould have. | or ſhould have. 
2. Thou mightſt, eouldſt, 2. Ye or you might, could 
| wouldft, or ſnouldſt have. would, or ſhould have. 
z. He might, could, would, 3+ They might, could, would, 
or ſhould have, er ſhould have. 


PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL» 


1. I may or can have had. x. We may or can have had. 
2. Thou mayR or canſt have 2. Ye or you may or can 
had, : have had. 


3. He may er can have had. 3. They may or can have had. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE, 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 


ſhould have had. or ſhould have had. : 
2, Thou mightſt, couldſt, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldſt, or ſhouldſt have would, or ſhould have 


had. had. , 
3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or ſhould have had, or ſhould have had. 


Subjunctive Mood. 


PRESENT TENS E. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL» 
1, If I have. | 1. If we have. 
2. If thou have. 2. If ye or you have. 
3. If he have. 3. If they have. 


IMPERFECT TENSE, 


SINGULAR» PLEURAL, 
b. 1f.L hads: [-;r 1. If we had. 
2. If thou had. 2. If ye or you had. 
3. If he had. 3. If they had, 
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i PERFECT TENSE: 
|  SINGULAR,. | | PLURAL, - 
( | . If I have had. 1. If we have had. 
f 2. If thou have hald. 2. If ye or you have had. 
n 3. If he have had. 3. If they have had. 
| PLUPERFECT TENS... 4 
: SIMGUL ARe. | PLURAL: k 
1. If I had had. 1: If we had had, L 
2. If thou had had. | 2. If ye or you had had: | . 
3. If he had had. 3. If they had had. . 
| PIRST: FUTURE TENSE... * 
aNGULAR.. PLURALs ; 
r If an , wilt tare.” * „ If ve lt wilt hare, | 
l 


2. If thou ſhall or will have. 2. If ye or you ſhall or will bare, I 
3. If he ſhall or will have. 3. If they ſhalk or will have. | 


| SECOND. FUTURE TENSEs b 


SINGULAR: | | PLURAL; 
1. If I ſhall or will have had. 1. If we ſhall or will have d. 
2. If thou ſhall or will have. 2. If ye or you ſhall or wilh 


f had. | x | have had. 
| 3. If he ſhall or will have 3. If they ſhall or will have 
/ had. had. ö 


Infinitive Mood. 


{ PRESENT, To have. PERFECT, To have bad. 


Weite 


PRESENT OR ACTIVE. Having. 
PERFECT OR PASSIVE, Had. 
COMPOUND PERFECT, Having had. 


1659 The ſubjunctive Mood, though but little varied from the in: 
. dicative, is conjugated at large, that the learner may have no 
* doubts or miſapprehenſions, reſpecting the proper forms of the 
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Perſons in any of the tenſes. With this view, it has alſo been 
Wiudlged moſt adapted to the capacities of youth, to conjugate, at 
roll length, all the moods and tenſes, both in the active and 

paſſive voice. They to whom the ſubje& of grammar is entirely 


new, and young perſons eſpecially, are much more readily and 
ecfectually inſtructed, by ſeeing the parts of a ſubject ſo eſſential 
as the verb, unfolded and ſpread before them, in all their va- 
rieties, than by being generally and curſorily informed of the 
manner in which they may be exhibited. The time employed 
by the ſcholars in conſequence of this diſplay of the verbs, and 
he coſt of a few additional pages, bear no proportion to the ad- 
antages which they will probably derive from the plan. 

It may not, however, be generally proper for young perſons be- 
ye, inning the ſtudy of grammar, to commit to memory, all the tenſes. 
ill have; of the verbs. If the firple tenſes, namely, the preſent and the 
Fave. inperfect, together with the firft future tenſe, ſhould, in the firſt 
inſtance, be committed. to memory, and the reſt carefully pe- 
uſed and explained, the buſineſs will not be tedious to the 
cholars, and their progreſs. will. be rendered more obvious aud 
pleaſing, The general view of the ſubject, thus acquired and 
impreſſed, may be afterwards extended with eaſe and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the learners, to 
in Card make a few obſervations in this place on ſome. of the tenſes, &c. 
hne firſt is, that ſome graminarians confound. the imperfect and 
perfect tenſes of the potential mood, with the preſent tenſe : 
but that they are really diſtin, and have an appropriate re- 
ference to time, correſponding to the definitions of thoſe tenſes, 
e had. will appear from a few examples: I wiſhed him to ſtay, but 
32 he would not ;** I could not accompliſh the buſineſs in time; 
* It was my direction that he eu ſubmitz”” He was ill, 
but I thought. he might livez”” © 1 may have miſunderſiood 
him ;” © He may have deceived me; I cannot have dreamed 
t;” He cannot have abtained it by force; Can we bave 
| been decetved in him | 
n the in4 Theſe examples ſhow, that the imperfe& and perfect tenſes af 
have no the potential mood, are eſſentially diſtin from the pluperfect 
ms of the tenſe of that mood, as well as from the preſent. - 
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as follows: 


The next remark is, that the auxiliary avill, in the firſt per 
ſon ſingular and plural of the ſecond future tenſe ; and the 
auxiliary all, in the ſecond and third perſons of that tenſe, in 
the indicative mood, appear to be incorre&ly applied. The in. 
propriety of ſuch aſſociations may be inferred from a few exam. 
ples. * I will have had previous notice, whenever the event hay. 
pens;** Thou /balt have ſerved thy apprenticeſhip before the 
end of the year; © He ſhall have completed his buſineſs whe 
the meſſenger arrives. I all have had; thou wit hart 
ſerved; he will have completed, &c. would have been correſ 
and applicable. The peculiar import of theſe auxiliaries, a 
explained in page 75, under Section 7, ſeems to account for thei 
impropriety in the applications juſt mentione J. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of adait 
ting the ſecond. future, in both the indicative and ſubjundtit 
moods : but that this tenſe is applicable to both moods, vil 
be manifeſt from the following examples. John will hay 
earned his wages the next new-year's day, is a ſimple declars 
tion, and therefore in the indicative mood: „ If he ſhall han 
finiſhed his work when the bell rings, he will be entitled to the 
reward, is conditional and contingent, and is therefore in the 
ſubjunctive mood. 5 pe 

We ſhall conclude theſe detached obſervations, with one re. 
mark which may be uſeful to the young ſcholar, namely, that as 
the indicative mood 1s converted into the ſubjunCtive, by the ex- 
preſſion of a condition, ſuppoſition, with, motive, &c. being (u- 
peradded to it; fo the potential mood may, in like manner, be 
turned into the ſubjunctive; as will be ſeen in the following ex. 
amples: If I could deceive him, I ſhould abhor it;" 
«© Though he ſhould increaſe in wealth, he will not be chan- 
table; “ Unl-{s he ſhould conduct himſelf better, he will gan 
no eſteem. | | 


The auxiliary and neuter verb To be, is conjugated 
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2, Thou Art. 


1. 1 have been. 


3. He hath or has been, 


213 1 had been. 
i 2. Thou hadſt been. 
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70 BE. 
_ Indicative Mood. 
PRESENT TENSE, 


PLURALs 
1. We are, 


SINGULAR» 
1, I am. 
2. Ye or you are, 


3. He, ſhe, or it is. 3. They are. 


IM PERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR« PLURAL« 
1. I was. 1. We were. 
2. Thou waſt. 2. Ye or you were. 
3. He was. 3. They were. 


PERFECT TENSE, 


- SINGULAR- PLURAL» 
1. We have been. 
2. Ye or you have been. 


3. They have been. 


2. Thou haft been. 


"PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


- SINGULAR, PLURAL» 
1. We had been. 
2. Ye or you had been. 


3. He had been. 3. They had been. 


FIRST FUTURE 1 

PLUR AL. 

1. We ſhall or will be. 
2. Ve or you ſhall or will be. 
3. They ſhall or will be. 


SIN CULAR, 
1. I thall or will be. 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt be. 
3. He ſhall or will be. 
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5 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
SECOND FUTURE: TENSE. 


sI GRA R. erat 


1. I ſhall or will have been. 1. We ſhall or will have been, 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you ſhall or wil 


been. | | have been. 
3. He ſhall or will have been. 3. They ſhall or will have bee, 


Imperative Mood. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 


x. Let me be. 1. Let us be. 
2. Be thou, or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be. 
3. Let him be. 3. Let them be. 


8 Potential Mood. 15 


— rent 
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PRESENT TENSE, 


SINGULAR. | PLURAL, 
1. I may or can be. 1. We may or can be. | 
2. Thou mayſt or canſt be. 2. Ye or you may or can be, 4 
3. He may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR» PLURAL« 
1. I might, could, would, 2. We might, could, would, 
or ſhould be. or ſhould be. 
2. Thou mightſt, couldſt, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldſt, or ſnouldſt be. would, or ſhould be. 
3. He might, could, would, 43. They might, could, would, 
or ſnouldſt be. or ſhould be. 
PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. | PLURAL, 
1. 1 may or can have been. 1. We may or can have been. 
2. Thou mayſt or canit have 2, Ye or you may or can have 
been. been. | 


3. He may or can have been, 3. They may or can have been. 


> been, 


WW will 


ve beeg, 


e been. 
can have 


ve been, 


F 


SIN CVULAR. 


LUPERFECT TENSE. 


-PLURALs 


1 might, could, would, or . We might, could, would, 


ſhould have been. 


Thou _ might, 


| or ſhould have been. | 
couldſt, 2. Ye or you might, could, 


wouldſt, or ſhould{t have would, or fhould have 


been. 


J. He might, could 


been. 
„ would, 3. They might, could, would, 


or ſhould have been. or ſhould have been. 


Subjunctive Mood. 


SINGULAR» 
If I be. 
. If thou be. 
If he be. 


3 


SINGULAR, 


If I were. 
If thou wert. 


. If he were. 


| SINGULAR» 
If I have been. 


. PRESENT TENSE. 
PLURAL, 
<7. If we be. 
2. If ye or you be. 
3. If they be. 


IMFPERFECT TENSE, 


Fru AT. 
1. If we were. 
2. If ye or you were. 
3. If they were. 


PERFECT TENSE, 


PLURALe 


1. If we have been. 


If thou have been. 2. If ye or you have been. 


. If he have been 


SINGULAR» 


If I had been. 


* 3. If they have been. 


_PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
PLURAL, 


1. If we had been. 


If thou had been. 2. If ye or you had been. 
. If he had been. 3. If they had been. 
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FIRST FUTURE TENSE, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. If I ſhall or will be. 1. If we ſhall or will be. 
2. If thou ſhall or will be. 2. If ye or you ſhall or will be, 
3. If he ſhall or will be. 3+ If they ſhall or will be. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. - 
: LINGULAR, | PLURAL. 
1. If I ſhall or will have been. 1 If we ſhall or will have been, 
2. If thou ſhall or will have 2. If ye or you ſhall or vil 


been, have been. 
3. If he ſhall or will have 3. If they ſhall ar will have 


been. been. 


Infinitive Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE, To be. PERFECT. 'To have been, 


Participles. 
'PRESENT. Being. PERFECT. Been. 
COMPOUND+- PERFECT. Having been. 


SECT. 7. The Auxiliary Verbs conjugated in their ſimple Form: 
with Obſervations on their peculiar Nature and Force, 


THe learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary verbs, 
to have, and to be, could not be conjugated through all the 
moods and tenſes, without the help of other auxiliary verbs; 
namely, may, can, wil, ſhall, and their variations. | 

That auxiliary verbs, in their ſimple ſtate, and unaſſiſted by 
others, are of a very limited extent, and chiefly uſeful from the 
aid which they afford in conjugating other verbs, will clearly 


appear to the ſcholar, by a diftint-conjugation of each of them, 


uncombined with any other. They are exhibited for his in- 
ſpection; not to be committed to memory. 


Bro. 


TO HAVE. 
PRESENT. TENSE» | Xp 
Sing. 1. I have. 2. Thou haſt. 3. He hath or has, 
Plur. 1. We have, 2. Ve or you have. 3. They have. 


be. - IMPERFECT TENSE, 
Sing. 1. I had. 2. Thou hadſt. 3. He had. 
Plur. 1. We had. 2. Ve or you had. 3. They had. 
PAP.TICIPLES. + 
A . PRESENT. Having. PERFECT, Had. 
or wi | 1 5 
OBE. 
vill have 5 £4 
| PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1. I am. 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 
Plur. i. We are. 2. Ve or you are. 3. They are. 
"OY | IMPERPECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1. I was. 2. Thou waſt. 3. He was. 
Flur. 1. We were, 2. Ve or you were. 3. They were. 
1. PARTICIPLES. . | 
PRESENT, Being. . PERFECT, Been. 
3 „ SHALL. | 
ple Ferm; | | . | Sn 
Wee. PRESENT TENSE. 


Sing. 1. 1 ſhall, 2. Thou ſhalt. . He ſhall, 


ary verbs, Phar. 1. We ſhall, 2. Ye or you ſhall. 3. They ſhall, 
zh all the | . eTg! | 


ry verbs; a IM ERYTTCTTEASEZ. 
big. 1. I ſhould. 2. Thou ſhouldſt. 3. He ſhould. 
aſſiſted by Plur. 1. We thould. 2. Leor you ſhould, 3. They ſhould. 
1 from the | es De 4 | 


vill clearly ONT 
h of them, PRESENT TENSE. 
for his in- Sing. 1. L will. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 
Plur, 1. We. will. 2. Ve or you will. 3. They will. 
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IMPERPECT TENSE. 


| Sing. 3 would. 2. Thou wouldſt. 3. He would. 
Plur. 1. We would. 2. Ve or you would. 3. They would. 


MAY. 


PRESENT TENSE, | 
Sing. 1. I may, 2. Thou mayſt. 3. He may. 
Flur. 1. We may. 2. Ve or you may. 3. They may. 
| | - IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. x. I might. 2. Thou mightſt, 3. He might. 
Plur. 1, We might. 2. Ve or you might. 3. They might. 


— + 


85 -PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1. I can. 2. Thou canſt. 3. He can. 
Plur. 1. We can. 2. Le or you can. 3. They can. 


'TMPERFECT TENSE. | 
Sing. 1. 1 could. 2. Thou couldſt, 3. He could. 
Plur. 1. We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 


To DO. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1. 1 do. 4. Thou doſt. 3. He doth or does. 
: Plur« 1. We do- 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do, 


IMPERFECT TENSE, 
Sing. 1. 1 did. 2. Thou didft. 3. He did. 
Plur. 1. We did. 2. Le or Fou did. 3. They did; 
- FARTICIPLES, | 
- PRESENT, Doing. PERFECT. Done. 


— 


N 
AI 


ETYMOLOGY. . 
The verbs have, be, will, and do, when they are unconnected 
with a principal verb, expreſſed or underſtood, are not auxili- 
aries, but principal verbs: as, We have enough; I am 
grateful; He vills it to be ſo:; They do as they pleaſe. 
In this view, they alſo have their auxiliaries: as, * I bal 
have enough; I will be grateful," &c. 

une peculiar force of the ſeveral auxiliaries will | appear from 
the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action itſelf, or the time of it, with 
greater energy and poſitivenefs : as, I do ſpeak truth; 1 
did reſpect him; Here am I, for thou did call me. They 
are of great uſe in negative ſentences: as, I do not fear; 
I did not write.” They are almoſt univerſally employed in 
aſking queſtions: as, Does he learn? Did he not write? 
They ſometimes alſo ſupply the place of another verb, and 
make the repetition of it, in the ſame or a ſubſequent ſentence, 
unneceſſary: as, Ve attend not to your ſtudies as he he,; 
(i. e. as he attends, &c.) I ſhall come if I can; but if T 
o not, pleaſe to excuſe. me; (i. e. if I come not.) 

Let does not only expreſs permiſſion, but intreating, exhort- 
ug, commanding : as, Let us know the truth; Let me 
Wie the death of the righteous ;** © Let not thy heart be too 


much elated with ſucceſs; © Let thy-inchnation ant to thy 
duty.“ 


1d, 


May and might expreſs 55 poffibility or liberty of doing a 
thing; can and coul, the power: as, „It may rain;“ 4 I 
may write or read; Ile might have improved more than he 
as z” * He can write much better than he could laſt year.” 
Muſt is ſometimes called in for a helper, and denotes neceſſity : 
as, (We muſt ſpeak the truth, whenever we do ſpeak, and we 
muſt not prevaricate,” f 0 
Will, in the firſt perſon 8 and plural, imimates reſolu- 
jon and promiſing; in the ſecond and third perſon, only fore- 
tells: as, © T will reward the good, and will puniſh the 
icked ;“ ic We will remember benefits, ami be grateful; 
1 | 


or does. 
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«© Thou wilt, or he will repent of that folly ;**  ** You « or they 


will have a pleaſant walk.“ 


Shall, on the contrary, in the firſt perſon, Coply foretells; in 


the ſecond and third perſons, promiſes, commands, or threatens, 


as, I ſhall go abroad; We ſhall dine at home; Than 


halt, or you ſhall inherit the land ;** © Ve ſhall do juice 
and love mercy ;"* They ſhall account for their miſconduct.“ 


The following paſſage is not tranſlated according to the diſtind 


and proper meanings of the words /ball and vill: ce. Surely 


goodneſs and mercy ſhall follow me all the days of my life; 
and I will dwell in the houſe of the Lord for ever: it ought 


to be, Vill follow me,” and I ſhall dwell.” 


| Theſe obſervations reſpecting the import of the verbs aul 
and hall, muſt be underſtood of explicative ſentences; for when 
the ſentence is interrogative, juſt the reverſe, for the moſt part, 


takes place: thus, I all go; ye will go;“ expreſs event 


only: but, vil ye go?“ imports intention; and Ha 


£0?” refers to the will of another. But, He h go, and 


hall he go? both imply will; erpreſſing or ne to 2 
command, 

When the verb is put in-the- ab entire mood. the meaning 
of theſe auxiliaries likewiſe. undergoes ſome alteration ; as the 


learners will readily perceive by a few examples : If be. /c 


proceed; If he vill not deſiſt; © unlefs he ſhall acknow- 


ledge; If ye ſhall conſent; If ye will perſiſt,” 


Would, primarily denotes inclination of will; and Hou, ob. 
ligation : but they both vary their import, and are often uſes to 
expreſs ſimple event. 


.SECT. 8. The conjugation of regular Verbs. 


ACTIVE. 


- Verss Active are called Regular, when they form 
their imperfect tenſe of the indicative mood, and 


Pg 


ETYMOLOGY. 


13 they their perfect participle, by adding to the verb, ed, - 


or d only, when the verb ends in 2; as, 


tells; in 8 LY. | ; 
| pREQEN To IMPEAF. PERF, PARTICIP» 


N ny. I love. : 7 I loved, Loved, 
au | | ES 
0 Favoured. 
o juſtice, I favour. | I favoured, avour 


onduct. 
e diſtind 
% Surely 
my life; 
it oupht 


A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the fol- 
| lowing manner: 
+TO'LOYVE. 
Indicative Mood. 


7erbs ail! 


for when | 
noſt part, PRESENT TENSE, 
reſs event SINGULAR © PLURAL» 
& ſpall 1. I love®, 1. We love. 
go,“ and 2. Thou loveſt. 2. Le or you love. 
ring to 2 3. He, ſhe, or it, lovethor loves. 3. They love. 2 
> meaning IMPERFECT TENSE. 
n; as the Bs SINGULAR. = PLURAL, 
If he /-all r. I loved. 1. We loved. 
acknow. 2. Thou lovedſt. 2. Ve or you loved. 
* 3. He loved. 3. They lovgd. 
bould, ob- | | : | 
en uſed to ; ; PERFECT TENSE. 
: SINGULAR. PLURAL» 
1. I have loved, 1. We have loved. 
2. Thou haſt loved. 2. Ve or you have loved. 
3. He hath or has loved, 3. They have loved, 


In the preſent and imperfe& tenſes, we uſe a different form of 
the verb, when we mean to expreſs energy and poſitiveneſs : as, 

ney form Ido love; thou deft ove; he does love: I did love; thou _ love; 
50d, and he did love," 


E 3 
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PLUPERFECT TENSB., 
SINGULAR, | 


PLURAL». - 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadſt loved. 2. Ve er you had loved. 
3. He had loved. 23. . They had loved. © 


* 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR» - PLURAL. 
1. I fall or will love. 1. We ſhall or will love. 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt love, © 2. Ye or you ſhall or will love. 
3. He ſhall or wilL love, 3. They ſhall or will love. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR, - PLURAL. 
1. I ſhall or will have EG 1. We ſhall or will have 3 
2. Thou falt or wilt have 2. Ye or you ſhall or * have 


| loved. have loved. 
3. He ſhall or will have loved. 3. They ſhall or will have Go 


Thoſe tenſes are called ſimple tenſes, which are formed of the 
; | verb itſelf, without the affiſtance of any other verb: as, I love, 
| J loved.” The compound tenſes are ſuch as cannot be formed 
[ without the aſſiſtance of ſome other verb: as, I have loved; 


| I had loved; I ſhall or avill love; I wy love; I my beloved; 
= I may have been loved,” Kc. 


Imperative Mood. 


SINGULAR. RT PLURAL. 
1. Let me love. 1. Let us love. 8 
_ 2. Love thou or do thou 2. Love ye or you, or do fe 
=. love, love. | 


3. Let him love. 3. Let them love, 


ve. 


do ye 


ETYMOLOGY © 


Potential Mood. 


SINGULAR» 

+I may or can love. 

2. Thou mayſt or canſt love. 
3. He may or can love. 


PR ESEN T TENSE« . 


PLURALs - 
1. We may or can love; - 
2. Ye or you may or can love. 


3. They may or can love. 


' IMPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 


1. Imicht, could, would, or 


ſnould love. 


2. Thou mightſt, couldit, 
wouldſt, orſhouldſt love. 


3. He might, could, would, 
or ſhould love. 


PERFECT TENSE.”. 


- SINGULAR» 
1. I may or can have loved. 


2. Thou mayſt or canſt have 


loved. 
5 Hemay or canhane loved 


— 


SINGULAR». , 


PLURAL» . 

1. We might, could, would, 
ar ſhould love. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or ſhould love. 

3- They might, could, Pres. 
or ſhauld love.. 


, * 


PLURAL» 
T. We may or can have loved. * 
2. Ye or you may or can have 
loved. 


3. They may or can have wok. 


PLU PERFECT TEA» 


PLURAL. 


I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 


ſhould have loved. 


. Thou might, could, 
wouldſt, or ſhouldſt Ars | 


loved. 
3. He E 1 5 could, would, 
or ſnhould have loved. 


EA 


or ſhould have loved. 

2. Ye: or you might, could, 
would, or | ſhould have 
loved. OY 

3. They might, could, would, 
or ſhould have loved. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 


FAESENT TENSE. , 


SINGULARE PLURAL» 
1. If I love. 1. If we love. 
2, If thou love. 2. If ye or you love. 
Jo If he love, ." =» Yo If they love, 


IMPERFECT TENSE, 


8INGULAR, PLURAL. 
2. If I loved. | 1. If we loved, 
2. If thou loved. 2, If ye or you Joved. 
3. If he loved, | 3. If they loved, 


PERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


2. If I have loved, 1. If we have loved. 
2. If thou have loved, 2. If ye or you have loved. 


3. If he have loved, 3. If they have loved. 


plurzzrzer TENSE. 


SINGULAR» PLURAL» 
1. If I had loved, 1. If we had loved, 
2+ If thou had loved, 2, If ye or you had loved. 
3. If he had loved, 3. If they had loved, 

FIRST PUTURE TENSE, p 

SINGULAR: | PLURAL» g 
1. If I ſhall or will love. 1. If we ſhall or will love. 3 
2, If thou ſhall or will love, 2. If ye or you ſhall or will love, » 
3. If he ſhall or will love. 3. If they ſhall or will love, ; 


Moms GED 


ETYMOLOGY. ” 


- SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR» | PLURAL. 
1, If I ſhall or will have 1. If we ſhall or will have 
loved. loved. 
2. If thou ſhall or will have 2. If ye or you ſhall or will 
loved. have loved. 
z. If he ſhall or will have 3. If they ſhall or will have 
loved, loved, 


Infinitive Mood. 


PRESENT. To love. PERFECT. To have loved. 
Participles. 
PRESENT. Loving. PERFECT. Loved. 


COMPOUND PERFECT. Having loved. 


The active verb may be conjugated differently, by adding its 
preſent or active participle to the auxiliary verb 10 be, through 
all its moods and tenſes ; as, inſtead of “ I love, thou loveſt, 
he loveth,” &c.; we may ſay, I am loving, thou art loving, 
he is loving, &. And inſtead of.“ I loved,” &c. by ſay- 
ing, „ was loving,“ &c. and ſo on, through all the variations 
of the auxiliary. This mode of conjugation has, on particular 
occaſions, a peculiar propriety z. and contributes to the harmony 
and preciſion of the language. | | 

In conformity to the general practice of grammarians, we have 
applied what is called the conjunctive termination, io the ſecond 
perſon ſingular of the verb zo love, and its auxiliaries, through all 
the tenſes of the ſubjunctive mood: but whether this is founded 
in ſtrict propriety, and conſonant to the uſage of the beſt writers, 
may juſtly be doubted. Johnſon, Lowth, and Prieſtley, repreſent 
this ſubje& variouſly. Johnſon applies this termination to the- 
preſent and perfect tenſes only. Lowth appears to reſtri& it en- 
tircly to the preſent tenſe : and Prieſtley confines it to the preſent 

E 5 


ö 
4 


ll love, 
re. 
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and . tenſes. This difference of opinion amongſt ſuch - 
writers, may have contributed, in part, to that diverſity of prac. 
tice, ſo obſervable in the uſe of the ſubjunctive mood. 

It may be of ufe to the ſcholar, to remark, in this place, that 
though only the conjunction i is affixed to the verb, any other 
conjunction proper for the ſubjunctive mood, may, with equal 
propriety, be occaſionally annexed. The inſtance given is ſuffi- 
cient to explain the ſubject: more would be tedious, and tend: 
to embarraſs the learner, 785 


| PASSIVE. . | 

VERss paſſive are called regular, when they form 
their perfect participle by the addition of d or ed, to 
the verb: as, from the verb © To love,“ is formed 
the paſſive, © I am loved, I was loved, I ſhall be 
loved,” &c. | 

A regular paſſive verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary zo be, through all 
its changes of number, perſon, mood, and tenſe, in 
the following manner : 


70 BE LOVED. 


Indicative Mood. 


| PRESENT TENSE» 
$INGULAR», PLURAL» 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ve or you are loved. 

3. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. 1 was loved. 1. We were loved. 
2. Thou waſt loved. 2. Ve or you were loved. 
3. He was lo yet. 3. They were loved, 


3. He had been loved. 
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q PERFECT TENSE, 


SINGULAR: PLURAL» 
1. T have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 
2. Thou haſt been loved. 2. Ve or you have been loved. 
3. He hath or has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 


| PLUPERFECT TENSE; + 
| SINGULAR» : | PLUBAL. = 
1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 
2. Thou hadſt been loved. 2. Ve or you had been loved. 
3. They had been loved. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR: ” r PLURAL: * 
1. 1 ſhall or will be loved. 1. We ſhall or will be loved. 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt be lov- 2, Ye or you ſhall or will be 
ed; loved. 
3. He ſhall or will be loved. 3. They ſhall or will be loved. 


| SECOND FUTURE TENSE,- 


\ 


SINGULAR, 6 PLURAL» 
1. I ſhall or will have been 1. We ſhall or will have been 
loved. loved. ES 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you ſhall or will have 
been loved. | been loved. 
3. He ſhall or will have been 3. They ſhall or will have 
loved. | been loved. 


Imperative Mood. 
SINGULAR, | PLURAL. 
1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. | 
2. Be thou loved, or do thou +2. Be ye or you loved, or do © + 
be loved, ; | ye be loved. Ne 
3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 
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, 


Potential Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE, 


SINGULAR» PLURAL. | 

1. I may or can be loved, 1. We may or can be loved. 

2. Thou mayſt or canſt be 2. Ve or you may or can be 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be loved. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR». PLURAL. 
L. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 
ſhould be loved. or ſhould be loved. 
2. Thou mightſt, couldſt, 2. Ye or you might, could, 


wouldſt, or ſhouldſt be would, or ſhould be 
loved, | loved, 

3. He might could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or ſhould be loved. or ſhould be loved. 
PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. CL EE Ft OS . 

1. 1 may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 

loved. loved. 


2. Thou mayſt or canſt have 2. Ve or you may or can have 
been loved. | been loved, 

3. He may or can have been 3. They may or can have been 
loved. : loved. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


| SINGULAR» | | PLURAL. - 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 
ſhould have been loved, ſhould have been loved. 

2. Thou might, couldſt, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldit, or ſhouldſt have - would, or ſhould have 
been loved, been loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or ſhouldhaye been loved, or fhould have been loved. 


1. 


2. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE, 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1. If I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 
2. If thou be loved. 2. If ye or you be loved. 


3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


1. If I were loved, 1. If we were loved. 
2. If thou wert loved, 2. If ye or you were loved, 


3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 
| PERFECT TENSE, 


SINGULAR». 1 5 PLURAL, 
1. If I have been loved. 1. If we have deen loved. 
2, If thou have been loved. 2. If ye or you have been loved. 
3. If he have been loved. 3. If they have been loved. 


 PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 


1. If I had been loved. 1. If we had been loved. 
2, If thou had been loved. 2. If ye or you had been loved. 
z. If he had been loved. 3. If they had been loved. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE, 


SINGULAR. | PLURAL. 
| 1, If I ſhall or will be loved. 1. If we ſhall or will be loved. 
ou'd, WF 2. 1f thou ſhall or will be 2. If ye er you ſhall or will 
have loved. : be loved. 
| 3. If he ſhall or will be loved, 3. If they ſhall or will be loved. 
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SECOND -FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


1. If I ſhall or will have been 1. If we ſhall or will have 
loved. been loved. : 
2. It thou ſhall or will have 2. If ye or you ſhall or will. 
been. loved, - have been loved. 
3. If he ſhall or will have 3. If they ſhall r will have 
been loved. | been loved. | 
| Infinitive Mood. - 
\ 5 | 
PRESENT TENS. PERFECT. 
To be loved. JI 0 have been loved. 
Pirticiples. - 
PRESENT," Being loved. - 
PERFECT OR PASSIVE, - Loved... 
COMPOU#D PERFECT, Having been loved. 


When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the principal 
verb, the auxiliary goes. through all the variations of perſon and 


number, and the participle itſelf continues invariably the ſame. 


When there are two or more auxiliaries joined to the participle, 
the firſt of them only is varied according to perſon and number. 


The auxiliary mu admits of no variation. 


The neuter verb is conjugated like the active; but as it par- 
takes ſomewhat. of the nature of the paſſive, it admits, in many 
inſtances, of the paſſive form, retaining ſtill the neuter ſigniſi 
cation; as, © JT am arrived"? I was gong 37 © I am grown.“ 


The auxiliary verb am, as, in this caſe, preciſely defines the 


time of the action or event, but does not change the nature of 
it; the paſſive form ſtil} expreſſing, not properly a paſſion, but. 


only a ſtate or condition of being. 


SECT. 9. Obſervations on Paſſive Vers. 


SOME writers on grammar aſlert, that there are no Paſſive 


verbs in the Engliſh language, becauſe we have no verbs of this 
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kind with a peculiar termination, all of them being formed by- 
the different tenſes of the auxiliary 0 be, joined to the perfect 
participle of the verb: Phis is, however, to miſtake the true 


ciples of our own tongue, but on thoſe of foreign languages. 

The conjugation, or if we muſt ſpeak otherwiſe, the variation 

of the Engliſn verb, to anſwer all the purpoſes of verbs, is ac- 

compliſhed by the means of auxiliaries; and if we have no 
paſſive verbs, becauſe we cannot exhibit them without having 
recourſe - to helping verbs, it may with equal truth be ſaid that 
we have no perfect, pluperſett, or uiu nſe, in the indicative- 
or ſubjunctive mood; ſince theſe, as well as ſome other parts 
of the verb active, are formed by auxiliaries: 

Even the Greek and Latin paſſire verbs require an auxiliary 
to conjugate ſome of their tenſes; namely, the former, in the 
preterit of the optative and ſubjunctive moods; and the latter, 
in the perfect and pluperfect of the indicative, with the addition 
of the future, in the ſubjunctive. This proves that the idea of 
conjugation is not excluſively applied to the circumſtance of 
varying the form of the original verb; The difference is, that 


peculiar genius of our own, obliges us to do, in active verbs; 


variation of the verb, in the former, is generally accompliſhed. 
by prefixes, or terminations, added to the verb itſelf ; that of 
the latter, by the addition of auxiharies. 


ar- 
any The Engliſh tongue is, in many reſpects, materially different 
1. from the learned languages: and it is neceſſary to regard theſe 


peculiarities, when we are forming a ſyſtem of Engliſh Gram-. 


to miſlead and perplex others, by an undiſtinguiſhing attach- 
ment to the principles and arrangements of the Greek and 
Latin Grammarians. Much of the confuſion and perplexity, 
which we meet with in the writings of ſome Englifh gram- 
marians, on the ſubje& of verbs, moods, and conjugations, 
has ariſen from the miſapplication of names, We are apt to 
think, that the old names muſt preciſely ſtand for the things 


nature of the Engliſn verb; and to regulate it, not on the prin- 


what theſe languages require to be done, in a few inſtances, the 


E principally, and in paſſive ones, univerſally, In ſhort, the 


mar. It is therefore very poſſible to be miſtaken ourſelves, and 


* 
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which they anciently ſignified. But if we rectify this miſtake, 
and adjuſt the names to the peculiar nature of the things in our 
own language, (which we may properly do) we ſhall be clear and 
conſiſtent in our own ideas; and, conſequently, better able 0 
_ repreſent them intelligibly to thoſe whom we with to inform, 

The obſervations which we have made under this head, and 
on the ſubject of the moods in another place, will not apply to 
the declenfion and caſes of nouns, ſo as to require us to adopt 
names and diviſions ſimilar to thoſe of the Greek and Latin 
languages: for we ſhould then have more caſes than there are 
prepoſitions in connexion with the article and noun : and after 
all, it would be a uſeleſs, as well as an unwieldy apparatus; 
ſince every Engliſh prepoſition points to and governs but one 

caſe, namely. the objective; which is alſo true with reſpect to 
our governing verbs and participles. But the conjugation of 
an Engliſh verb in form, through all its moods and tenſes, by 
means of auxiliaries, ſo far from being uſeleſs or intricate, is 2 
beautiful and regular diſplay of it, and indiſpenſably neceſſar 7 
to the language. 

The importance of giving the 1 ingenious ſtudent clear and juſt 
ideas of the nature of our verbs, moods, and tenſes, will apo. 
logiſe for the extent of the author's remarks on theſe ſubjedas, 
both here and at page 56, and for his ſolicitude to . and 
explain them. 


skcœr. 10. Of Irregular Verbs. 


Irregular Verbs are thoſe which do not form their 
imperfect tenſe, and their perfect participle, by the 


addition of ed to the verb; as, | e 
PRESENT» IMPERFECT, PERFECT PART. 
I begin, I began, begun. 


. know. -. , I knew, known, 


7 7 
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IRREGULAR VERBS ARE OF VARIOUS SORTS, 


1. Such as have the preſent and 4 8 tenſes, and perfect 
participle, the fame; as, 


PREGENTs | IMPERFECT, PERFECT PART» 
Coſt, oo coſt, 
8 put, | . 


2. Such as have the * tenſe, and perfekt participle, 
the ſame: as, 


PRESENT IMPERFECT, rer PART. 
Abide, ; | abode, 5 | abode, | 
Sell, : fold, ſold. 


3. Such! 40 have the e tenſe, and perfect N 
different: As, 


PRESENT. 1MPERFECT» PERFECT PART» 
Ariſe, aroſe, ariſen, 
Blow, bdlew, blown. 

Many verbs become irregular by contraction: as, feed, 
fed; leave, left:“ others by the termination en: as, © fall, 
fell, fallen:“ others by the termination gt: as, buy, bought; 
teach, taught,“ &c, 


The following is a tolerably. "OM liſt of the irregular, 
verbs. 


PRESEN To | IMPERFECT» PERFECT PART» 
Abide, abode, abode. - 
Am, was, - been. 

Ariſe, * aroſe, 8 ariſen. 

Awake, awoke, R. _awaked. 

Bear, to bring forth, bare, born. 

Bear, to carry, bore, ' borne. 

Beat, beat, beat or beaten, 
Begin, began, begun. 
Bend, bent, x. bent, K. 
Bereave, bereft, x. bereft, x. 


90 
— PRESEN To 
Beſcech, - 
Bid, 
Bind, 
Bite, 
Bleed; 
Blow, 
Break, 
Breed, 
Bring, 
Build, 
Burſt, 
Buy, 
Caſt, 
Catch, 
Chide, 
Chooſe, 
Cleave, to adhere, 
to ſtick, 
Cleave, to ſplit, 
Cling, . 
Clothe, 
Come, 
Coſt, : 
Crow, 
Creep, 
Cut, . 
Dare, to venture, 
Deal, | 
Dig, . 
Do, 


IMPERFECT... 


beſought, 


bade, bad, bid, 
bound, 


bit, 


blew, 
broke, 
bred, 


brought, 
built, &. 


burſt, 


bought, 


© 
caught, R. 
chid, 


} tare, . 


clove or cleft, 


clung, 
clothed, 
came, . 
coſt, 


£ crews R. 5 


crept, R. 


cut, 


durſt, 
dealt, R. 


dug, R. 


did, 
drew, 
drove, 


_ drank, 


dwelt, R. 


ate, eat, 
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- SERFECT PART. 


beſought. 
bidden, bid. ; 
bound. 


bitten, bit. | 


bled. 
blown. 
broken... 


breed. 
brought. 


built. 
burſt. 
bought. 
caught, R. 


chidden, chid. 


choſen. 
# 


cloven. 


cleft, 7 
clung. _ 
clad, R. 
come. 
coſt. 
crowed, 
crept, a. 
cut. | 


- 


. dared, 


dealt, . 


dug, R. 


done, 


drawn. 
driven. 
drunk. 
dwelt, x. 


eaten 


Go 


= if oo 5o©©v6 


| Fall, 
Feed, 
Feel, 
Fight, 
Find, 
Flee, 
Fling, 
Fly, 
Forſake, 
Freeze, 
Get, 
Gild, 
Gird, 
Give, 
Go, 
Grave, 
Grind, 
Grow, 
Have, 
Hang, 
Hear, 
Hew, 
Hide, 
Hit, 
Hold, 
Hurt, 
Keep, 
Knit, 
Know, 
Lade, 
Lay, 
Lead, 
Leave, 
Lend, 


Let, 


PRESENT» | . IMPERFECT, 
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fell, fallen. . 
fed, fed. 
felt, felt. 
fought, fought. 
found, found. 
fled, fled. 
br wp flung, | flung. 
- flew, flown, 
forſook, forſaken. 
kroꝛe, frozen. 
gat, got or gotten. 
gilt, &. it, . 
girt, „ "a girt, R. 
gave, given. 
went, gone. 
Sraved, graven. 
ground, ground. 
grew, grown. 
had, bad. | 
bung, hung or hanged. : 
heard. heard. 
- hewed, hewn, R. 
hid, hidden, hid. 
hit, 8 . 
held, held. 
hurt, ” a. 
kept, kept. 
knit, x. knit or knitted. 
knew, known. 
laded, lad en. 
laid, laid. 
led, led. 
left, left. 
lent, lent. Seth 
let, let. | 


. , PERFECT PART» 
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(PRESENT, | IMPERFECT, | | PERFECT PARTS bis 
9 . naht, light. s 
i Lie, to lie down, lay, lain. 
Load, — loaded, | ; laden, 44. g 
i Loſe, loſt, Ae; | 
I Make, made, 1 EY 
9 Meet, met, 23 J 
[ Mow, mowed, Ms 
. Pay, paid, paid. 
4 Put, put, * 5 
ö Read, read, MPE g 
| 0 Rend, rent, N i 
IJ Rid, rid, rid. | J 
1 3 rode, rid, or ridden. 5 
{ j d Ring, rang, rung, TOY 8 
A Riſe, roſe, riſen, 8 
WW. Rive, rived, riven. ; 
4 Run, ran, | run. 
1 Saw, ſawed, ſawn, R. 5 
4 a0 faid, ſaid, ö 
* _ ſaw, ſeen, ; 
1 . ſought, ſought. ; 
11 Seeth, ſeethed, ſodden. : 
| } - Sell, ſold; ola. 4 
| Send, ſent, ſent. . 
(Fa Set, . et, "ry . 
5 Shake, ſhook, ken: . 
Shape, ſhaped, les, = - 
1 Shave, ſhaved, ſhaven. 8 
K Shear, ſheared, ſhorn. * 
Shed, ſhed, med. 8 
Shine, ſhone, R. ſhone, Re 4 

Ws ſhowed, ſhown, 
Shoe, ſhod, ſhod, | St 
Shoot, | ſhot, ſhot. $ 
Shrink, ſhrunk, ſhrunk. 5 


PRESENT» _ 
Shred, 
Shut, 
Sing, 
Sink, 
dit, 
Slay, 
Sleep, 
Slide, 
Sling, 
Slink, 
Slit, 
Smite, 
Sow, 
Speak, 
Speed, 
Spend, 
Spill, 
Spin, 
Spit, 
Split, 
Spread, 
Spring, 
Stand, 
Steal, 
Stick, 
Sting, 
Stink, 
Stride, 
Strike, 
String, 
Strive, 


Strow or ſtrew, 


Swear, 
Sweat, 
Swell, 


* EW 
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IMPERFECT. PERFECT PART. 
_Mhred, ſhred, 
hut, ſhut. 
Jung, ſung, 
ſunk, unk. a 
at, ſat, or ſitten. 
flew, ſlain. 
; ſlep t, -llept. 
lid, lidden. 
flung, lung. 
unk, unk. 
n. lit oy ſlitted, 
ſmote, ſmitten. 
ſowed, ſown, R. 
ſpoke, ſpoken. 
ſped, ſped. 
ſpent, ſpent. 
ſpilt, x. ſpilt, x. 
ſpun, ſpun. 
Apat, ſpitten. 
ſplit, ſplit. 
ſpread, _ Jpread. 
ſprang, ſprung, ſprung. 
ſtood, . ſtood, 
ſole, ſtolen. 
ſtuck, ſtuck. 
ſtung, ſtung. 
ſtunk, ſtunk. 75 
ſtrode or ſtrid, ſtridden. 
ſtruck, | ſtruck or ſtricken, 
ftrung, ſtrung. 
ſtrove, ſtriven. 
ſtrowed or ſtrewed, 4 Ow 
| ſtrewed. 
ſwore, ſworn. 
ſweat, ſweat, a 
iwelled, ſwollen, x. 
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+ PRESENT, 


Swim, to float, 
Swing, 


Take, 


Teach, 


Tear, 

Tell, 

Think, 
Thrive, 

Throw, to fling, 
Thruſt, 

Tread, 

Wax, 

Wear, 

Weave, 


Weep, 


Win, 


Wind, 


— 
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IMPERFECT. 
ſwam, ſwum, 
ſxung, 
took, 


taught, 


tore, 
told, 
thought, 
throve, R. 
threw, 
thruſt, 
trod, 
waxed, 
wore, 
wove, R. 
wept, 


Won, 


wound, 


"PERFECT PART. | 
ſwum. 


ſwung. 


taken. 
taught. 
torn. 
told. 
thought. 
thriven. 
thrown, 

_ thruſt, 
trodden, 
WAXEN, x. 
worn, 
woven, . 
*wept. 
-WON « 
wound. 


Work, 
Wring, 
Write, 


NN 


wrought or worked. 
wrung or wringed, 
written. 


wrought, x. 


— 


e 1 
4 SIN vp 


wrung, R. 
wrote, _ 


Tn the preceding liſt, ſome of the-verbs will be found to be 
conjugared regularly, as well as irregularly ;_ and thoſe which 
admit of the regular form are marked with an R. There is a 
preference to be given to fome cf theſe, which cuſtom and judg- 
ment muſt determine. The Compiler has not inſerted ſuch as 
are irregular only in familiar writing or diſcourſe, and which are 
improperly terminated by ? inſtead of ed: as, learnt, ſpelt, ſpilt, 
&c. Theſe ſhould be avoided in every ſort of . compoſition ; 
and even in pronunciation. It is, however, proper to obſerve, 
that ſome contractions of ed into 7, are ur.cxceptionable ; and 
others, the only eſtabliſhed forms of expreſſion : as, crept, dwelt, 
gilt, &c.; and loſt, felt, ſlept, &c. Theſe allowable and recel- 
ſary contractions mult therefore be carefully diſtinguiſhed by the 
learner, from thoſe that are exceptionable. The words whick 
are obſolete have alſo been om itted, chat the learner might nat 
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Kell. 
ed. 


to be 
which 
re is a 
judg- 
uch as 
ich are 
„, ſpilt, 
ſition; 
bſerve, 
>; and 
, dwelt, 
recel. 
by the 
s which 
zht nat 


| wrathen, drunken, holpen, molten, &c. ; and (wang, * 
flank, ſtrawed, gat, brake, tare, ware, &c. 


SECT. 11, Of Defeftive Verbs; and of the different Ways 
8 in which Verbs are conjugated. 


Durecrva VERBS are thoſe which are uſed only 
in ſome of their moods and tenſes. 


The principal of them are theſe : 


PRESENT» | IMPERFECT. PERFECT PART». 
Can, | could. — | 
May, 5 might, — 
S, ſhould, 3 
Will, would, — 

Muſt, muſt, 8 
Ought, ought, 5 
— | quoth, — 


ſignification, appears from the following ſentences: I muſt 
own that I am to blame; He muſt have been miſtaken :** 
Speaking things which they ought not; ** Theſe ought ye 
to have done. 

In moſt 3 there are ſome verbs which are defe&ive 
with reſpect to perſons. Theſe are denominated imperſonal 
erbs. They are uſed only in the third perſon, becauſe they refer 
to a ſubje& peculiarly appropriated to that perſon : as, It 
rains, it ſhows, it hails, it lightens, it thunders. But, as the 
vord imperſonal implies a total abſence of perſons, it is impro- 
perly applied to thoſe verbs which have a perſon: and hence it 
is manifeſt, that there is no ſuch thing in Engliſh, nor indeed 


pn any language, as a fort of verbs, which are really i imper- 
ſonal. 


The whole number of verbs in 1 85 Engliſh language, regular 
and irregular, fimple and compounded, taken together, is about 


$300, The number of irregular verbs, the defective included, 
$ about 177, | 
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De 0050 to miſtake mem for words in deri -uſe, Such are, 


That the verbs muſt and ought have both a preſent and paſt 
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. 
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Some Co have thought that the Eogliſh verbs, ax 


| well as thoſe of the Greek, Latin, French, and other languages, 
might be claſſed into ſeveral conjugations ; and that the three 


different terminations of the participle might be the diſtinguiſhing 
charaJeriſtics. They have accordingly propoſed three conjuga. 
tions; namely, the firſt to conſiſt of verbs, the participles of 
which end in ed, or its contraction 2; the ſecond, of thoſe end. 
ing in gt; and the third, of thoſe in en. But as the verbs of 
the firſt conjugation, would ſo greatly exceed in number thoſe of 
both the others, as may be ſeen by the preceding account of 
them ; and as thoſe of the third conjugation are ſo various in 
their form, and incapable of being reduced to one plain rule; it 
ſeems better in practice, as Dr. Lowth juſtly obſerves, to conſi. 
der the firſt in ed as the only regular form, and the others as de. 
viations from it ; after the example of the Saxon and German 


 Grammarians. 


Before we cloſe the account of the verbs, it may afford in- 
ſtruction to the learners, to be informed, more particularly than 
they have been, that different nations have made uſe of different 
contrivances for marking the tenſes and moods of their verbs, 


The Greeks and Latins diſtinguiſh them, as well as the caſes of 
their nouns, adjeCtives, and participles, by varying the termina- 
tion, or otherwiſe changing the form, of the word ; retaining, 
however, thoſe radical letters, which prove the infle&ion to be 
of the fame kindred with its root. The modern tongues, parti. 
cularly the Engliſh, abound in auxiliary words, which vary the 
meaning of the noun, or the verb, without requiring any conſi- 
derable varieties of inflection. Thus, I do lowe, I did lows, I 
hawe loved, I had loved, T fhall love, have the ſame import with 
amo, amabam, amavi, amaveram, amabo. It is obvious, that 
a language, like the Greek and Latin, which can thus compre- 
hend in one word the meaning of two or three, muſt have ſome 
advantages over thoſe which cannot. Perhaps indeed it may 


not be more perſpicuous ; but, in the arrangement of words, and 


conſequently in harmony and energy, as well as in conciſcne!s, 
it may be much more elegant. 


4 


1 OT 
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ges, 
hree 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Aduerl. 1 112 


ning 
ugs. AN Adverb is a part of ſpeech N to a verb, 
s of an adjective, and ſometimes to another adverb, to ex- 


0. preſs ſome quality or circumſtance reſpecting it: as, 
RY « He reads well © A truly good man; He 
b p writes very correctiy.ꝰ | 

A 2 Some adverbs are compared, viz. Soon, ſooner, 
1 1 ſooneſt; often, oftener, ofteneft,” And thoſe end- 
0 ing in 4y, are compared by more and moſt as, 
s de- % Wiſely, more wiſely, moſt wiſely.” ; 


2rMman 


Adverbs ſeem originally to have been contrived to expreſs 


9 compendiouſiy in one word, what muſt otherwiſe have N 
y than two or more: as, © He aged wiſely,” for, he acted with | 
Merent wiſdom; * Prudentiy, for, with prudence; * He did it | 


here,“ for, he did it in this place; *© Exceedingly,”* for, to a 


verbs, 


11 of great degree; Often and ſeldom,” for many, and for few 
ings times z-<* very, for, in an eminent degree, &c, . 

uning, There are many words in the Engliſh language that are ſome- 
150 0 times uſed as adjectives, and ſometimes as ad verbs: as, * More 
part. men than women were there; or, I am more diligent than 
ary the he.“ In the former ſentence more is evidently an adjecti e, 
2001 and in the latter, an adverb. There are others that are ſome - 
love, l times uſed as ſubſtantives: and ſometimes as atverbs : 28, To- 
N day's lefſon is longer than yeſterday's;“ here 20. day and yeſter- 
is, that day are ſubſtantives, becauſe they are words that make ſenſe of 
ompre- themſelves, and admit befides of a genitive caſe; bit in the 
be lone phraſe, He came home yeſterday, and (ets out again to- day, . 
| it may they- are adverbs of time; becauſe they anſwer to the queſtian 
ds, and when. The adverb much is uſed as all three: AS, © Where much 
-iſenef, is given, much is required; “ Much money has been ex- 


pended;“ ldd much better to go than to ON | 5 the A 
F . 
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of theſe Samos, much is 2 ſubſtantive; in the ſecond, it is. 4 
adjective; and in the third, an adverb. In ſhort, nothing but 

the ſenſe can determine what they are. 
Adverbs, though very numerous, may be lat to certain 
| 1 the chief of which are thoſe of Number, Order, Place, 
Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, Affirmation, Ne. 

: gation, Interrogation, and Compariſon. 
1. Of zumber ; as, Once, twice, thrice,” &. 

2. Of order: as, © Firſt, ſecondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, 
laſtly, finally,” Kc. : 
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#l 3. Of place: as, ** Here, there, where, elſewhere, anywhere, 
N everywhere, ſomewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, thi. be 

$ | ther, upward, downward, forward, backward, whence, hence, 
. uh thence, whitherſoever,” Kc. | i 
bl! } 4. Of time preſent: as, «© Now, to- day „Ke. 8 
[89 Of time-paft : as, * Already, before, lately, yelterday, here. WW © 

Wt. *tofore, hitherto, long fince, long ago, c. 

Oft time io come: as, To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, hence. 5 
A 


forth, henceforward, by and by. n e immedi 
ately, ſtraightways, See N 
Of time indefinite: as, Oft, REY oft-times, 3 ti 


ſometimes, ſoon, ſeldom, daily, weekly, monthly, woody, a a 
ways, when, then, ever, never, again, &c. 3 
5. Of quantity : as, “ Much, little, "ſufficiently, how wurd th 
how great, enough, abundantly,” &c; 1 
6. Of manner or quality : as, Wiſely, fooliſhly, juſtly, um - 
juſtly, quickly, flowly,”” &. Adverbs of quality are the mot 2 
numerous kind; and they are generally formed by adding the 4 

5 termination {y to an adjective or participle, or changing be into it 
ty : as, Bad, badly; cheerful, cheerfully ; able, ably ; ad: 2 
mirable, admirably.” 1 
7. Of doubt: as, Perhaps, ee poſſibly, per. 
chance. _ 
8. Of affirmation : as, Verily, truly, untloubtedly, doubt: 15 


leſs, certainly, yea, yes, ſurely, indeed, really,“ &c. 
9. Of negation : 28, 6. Nay, no, 1285 by no means, not at all 
in no wiſe,” &c. 


heres 
ence - 
nedis 


imes, 
y, al. 


nuch 


7, um 
> moſt 
ng the 
le into 
; ads 


Per- 
doubt: 


at all 
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10. Of interrogation + ds How, why, wherefoce, whe. 
et &c. 

11. Of compariſons as, More, moſt, better, belt, . 
worſt, leſs, leaſt, very, almoſt, little, alike, &c, 

Beſides the ad verbs already mentioned, there are many which 


are formed by a combination of ſeveral of the Prepoſitions 
| | with the adverbs of place bere, there, and where ; as, Hereof, 
thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto, whereto; hereby, thereby, 
whereby ; : herewith, therewith, wherewith ; herein, therein, 


wherein z therefore (i. e. there-for), . (i. e. where · for) 
hereupon or hereon, thereupon or thereon, whereupon or 
whereon, & c. Except therefore, theſe are ſeldom uſed. 

In ſome inſtances the prepoſition ſuffers. no change, but be. 
comes an adverb by nothing more than its application: as 
when we ſay, ** he rides abut; he was near " Os 3 


'« but do not after lay the blame on me.” 


There are alfo ſome adverbs, which are compoſed of nouns 
and the article as as, **. Afide, athirſt, afoot, ahead, aſleep, 
aboard, aſhore, abed, agreand, afloat,” &c. | | | 

The words æuben and where, and all others of the 2 na- 


ture, ſuch as, *vhente, whither, whenever, wherever, &c. 


may be properly called adwerbial conjunctions, becauſe they par- 


ticipate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions: of con- 
junctions, as they eonjoin ſentences; of adverbs, as they de- 


note the attributes either of time, or of place. 
It may be particularly obſerved with refpe& to the word 


therefore, that it is an adverb, when, without j joining ſentences, 


it only gives the ſenſe of, for that renn. When it gives that 
ſenſe, and alſo connects, it is a conjunction: as, „he is good, 
therefore he is happy. The ſame obſervation may be ex- 
tended to the words conſequently, accardingly, and the like; 


| When theſe are ſubjoined to and, or joined to if, fince, &e. 


they are adverbs, the connexion being made without their help; 


when they appear ſingle, and unſupported by any 158 conned - 


95 they may be called conjunctions. ON | 
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The inquiſitive ſcholar may naturally aſk, what neceſſity 


there is for adverbs of time, when verbs are provided with tenſe, 
to ſhow.that circumſtance. The anſwer is, though tenſes may 


be ſufficient to denote the greater diſtinQions of time, yet, o | 


denote them all by tenſes would be a perplexity without end, 


What a variety of forms muſt be given to the verb, to denge 
peſterday, to-day, to-morrow, formerly, lately, Jufl now, now, 


immediately, preſently, ſoon, hereafter, &c, It was this conſi. 


_ deration that made the adyerbs of. time neceſſary, over. and abo 
the tenſes. 


-CHAP, VHI. 
V Prepoſitions. 


— 


| PatposrTIONs ſerve. to connect words with one 


another, and to ſhow the relation between them. 
They are, for the moſt part, ſet before nouns and 


pronouns: as, He went from London % Vork; 

« She. is above diſguiſe ; They are ſupported hy 

induſtry.” ONT N oy | 
Prepoſitions are ſeparable or inſeparable. 


The ſeparable: prepoſitions are thoſe which may 
be uſed ſeparately from other words: as, above, 


about, over, under, at, after, with, &c. 
Some of theſe are ſometimes conjoined with other 
words: as, Overtake, undertake, after ward.“ 
The inſeparable prepoſitions are uſed only in the 
compoſition of words: ſuch as, be, fore, mil, &c.z 
« Betimes; foretel, miſconduct.” 


The prepoſitions which are prefixed to words, generally im. 
purt tomething of their own meaning to the word, with which 
they are compounded; as will readily be perceived in the fol. 
lowing words ; overvalue, undergo, undervalue. Some Eng: 
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"%, nd prepoſitions change the meaning of verbs, by being put af- 

* ter them. Thus, to caft, is to throw; but to caff up, is to 
t. % compute : to xi, is to beſtow ; bur to give my is to ms or 

ah abandon. | 

. One great uſe of prepoſitions; in Englith, is, to expreſs thoſe 
"Oy, relations, which, in ſome languages, are chiefly marked by caſes, 
Wy Jot the different endings of nouns. See page 36. The neceſſity 

aboye 


and uſe of them will appear from the following examples. If 
we ſay, © he writes à pen, they ran the river, the tower 
fell the Greeks, ** Lambeth is Weſtminſter-abbey, there is” 
obſervable, in each of theſe expreſſions, either a total want of con- 
nexion, or ſuch a connexion as produces falſehood or nonſenſe x 
and it is evidenty that, before they can be turned into ſenſe, the 
vicancy muſt be filled- up by ſome connecting word: as thus, 


ond is he writes Wh a pen; they ran towards the river, the 
hem. tower fell Ahn the Greeks, © Lambeth is over againſt Weſt- 
I minſter-abbey.” We ſee, by theſe inſtances, how prepoſitions 
rk may be neceſſary to connect thoſe words, which in their hgni.- 
ry h T fication are not naturally connected. | 


Prepoſitions, in their original and literal acceptation, ſeem all 
to have denoted relations of place; but they are now uſed figura- 
tively to expreſs other relations. For example, as they who 
ate above have in ſeveral, reſpe&s the advantage of ſuch as are 
below, prepoſitions expreſſing high and low place are uſed for 
ſaperiority and inferiority in general: as, © he is above diſguiſe; 
e ſerve under a good maſter';” he rules over a willing 
deople;“ © we ſhould do nothing beneath our character. 

The importance of the prepoſitions will be further perceived 
by the explanation of a few of them. f 

Of denotes poſſeſſion or belonging, an effect or conſequence, ö 
and other relations connected with theſe; as, „The houſe of 
ny in: [my friend 3** that is, The houſe 3 to my friend; 
1 which He died of a fever;“ that is, © In conſequence of a fever.“ 
the fal To, or unto, is oppoſed to from ; as, . He rode from Salif- | 
bury to Wincheſter,” . | | 
Hor indicates the cauſe or motive of any action or circume 
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ſtance, &c.; as, * He loves her for i is, on account of) her 
amiable qualities. 

tl. By is generally uſed with referenge to the. cauſe, agent, means, 
| 2 &c.; as, Ilie was killed by a fall * that i is, © A fall was the 
{ cauſe of his being · killed; This houſe was built c him; .. 
is : that is, „He was the builder of it.“ , | «« 
1 | With denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &c.; as, th 
a «© We will go qwith you ;”” „They are on good terms with fac 
1 each other. ——Mith alſo alludes to the inſtrument or means; « 
| | as, He was cut Tvith a knife. 


In relates to time, place, the ſtate or manner of being or act. 
118 &c.; as,“ He was born in (that is, during) the year 
1720 He dwells ia the city; She lives ix afffuence. 

Into is uſed after verbs that imply motion of any kind; as, 
44 He retired into the country ;** * Copper is converted inte 
braſs.” | 

Within relates to ſomething comprehended in any place or 
time; as, They are within the houſe ;** © He » and 
finiſhed his work within the limited period.“ 

The fignification. of without is oppoſite to that of dio; 1 
She ſtands without the gate: But it is more frequently op. 

- poſed to with ; as, ©*© You may go without me. 
The import and force of the remaining prepoſitions will be 
readily. underſtood, without a particular detail of them. We 
ſhall therefore conclude. this head with obſerving, that there iz 
a peculiar propriety in diſtinguiſhing the uſe of the prepoſitions 
by and-with ; which, is obſervable in ſentences like the follow. 
ing + © He walks avith a ſtaff, by moonlight; he was taken by 
ſtratagem, and killed with a ſword,” Put the one prepoſition 
ſor the other, and ſay, he walks by a ſtaff evith moonlight ; 
« he was taken 4v/th ſtratagem, and killed by a word; and 
it will appear, that they differ in ſignification more than one, at 
firſt view, would be apt to imagine, 
| The following is a liſt of the principal prepoſitions . 

| of for / into within - a down 
In . without on er upon 
from in with up — 
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over , below before beyond againſt. 
through beneath after about among 


abore under behind near between 


Some of che prepoſitions have the appearance and effect of 
conjun ions: as, . Aſter their priſons were thrown open,“ & e. 


« Before I die; SIE made haſte to be prepared again 


their friends arrĩred:“ But if the noun tune, which is under- 


ſtood, be added, they will loſe their conjunctive form; as, 


«After ¶ che time when] their priſons,”” &: 
The prepoiitions after, before, above, beneath, and ſeveral 


others, ſometimes appear to be adverbs; and may be ſo con- 
ſulered; as,“ They had their reward ſoon aſter; © He died 


not long le; He dwells above: But if the nouns im- 
and place be added, they will loſe their adverbial form; ae, 
« He died not long befere that time, & c. 

AN IX. 

Of Con junctions. 5 


A'coxjugcTIon- is a part of ſpeech that is chiefly 
uſed to connect ſentences; ſo as, out of two, to 


make one ſentence. It Jagetiiges connects only 
words”: 36: p 


Conjunctions are principally- divided into two 


ſorts, the coPpULATivE.and DISJUNCTIVE.. | _ 
The Conjunction Copulative ſerves to W or 


to continue a ſentence, by expreſſing an addition, a 


ſuppoſition, a cauſe, &c.; as, He and his brother 


reſide in London;“ “ I will go Fhe will e | 


me ;” e Vou are happy, becauſe you are good.“ 


The Conjunction Disjunctive ferves, not only to 


connect and continue the ſentence, but alſo to ex- 


preſs oppoſitian. of. meaning in different degrees; as, 


F. 4. 
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« Though he was frequently reproved, yet he did not 


reform z”” © They came with her, but went away 


without her.“ 


Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, ſerve 
to connect ſentences :. as, Bleſſed is the man ho 


_ * feareth the Lord, and. keepeth his commandments.” 


A relative pronoun implies: the force both of a pronoun and 
a, connective. . Nay, the union by relatives is rather cloſer, 
than that by mere conjunctions. The latter may join two or. 


more ſentences in one; but, by the former, ſeveral ſentences. ' 


may incorporate in one and the. ſame clauſe of a ſentence, 
Thus, “ thou ſceſt a man, and he is called Peter, is a ſen- 
tence conſiſting of two diſtinct elauſes, united by the copulative 
and: but, the man whom thou ſeeſt is called Peter,“ is x 
ſentence of one clauſe, and not leſs comprehenſive than the: 
other. | 

Conjunctions very often unite ſentences, when they appear to 
unite only words ; as in the following inſtances : 5 Duty and 
intereſt forbid vicious indulgences; © Wiſdom or folly go- 
verns us. Each of theſe forms of expreſſion: contains two ſen- 
tences, WN % Duty: forbids vicious indulgences; ; intereſt 
forbids vicious indulgences:Wiſdom governs us, or folly 
governs us.“ 

Though the conjubp8lon is commonly uſtd to connekt ſen- 
tences together, yet, on ſome occaſions, it merely connects 
words, not ſentences: as, The King and queen are an amia- 
able pair; where the affirmation cannot refer to each, it being 
abſurd to ſay, that the lixg or the queen only. is an amiable pair. 


So in the inſtances; two and two are four; the fifth and 


ſixth volumes will complete the ſet of books.“ Prepoſitions 
alſo, as before obſerved, connect words ;. but they do it to ſhow 
the relation which the connected words have to each other z con- 


junctions, when they unite words only, are deſigned to ſhow the 
relations, which thoſe words, ſo FN have to other parts ct 


the ſentence. ; 4 
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SGrammarians have variouſly divided and ſubdivided the con- 
junctions. The following diſtribution of them, taken from 
Harris's Hermes, is preſented to the reader, as one of the moſt 

judicious and comprehenſive. It will convey an idea of the va- 

rious uſes to which the conjunction may be applied. 

Conjunctions are of two kinds; the Conjunctiue, which join 
ſentences, and alſo connect their meanings; and the Digunc- 
tive, which, while they connect ſentences, disjoin their mean- 
ings, or ſet them as it were in oppoſition. 

Theſe two kinds of conjunctions are ſubdivided i in manner 
following : 

1. The Conjunctions that unite both 88 and their 
meanings, are either copulatve or continuative. The copulative 
may join all ſentences, however incongruous in ſignification : as, 
Alexander was a conqueror, and the loadſtone is uſeful.” 
The continuative join thoſe ſentences only, which have a na- 
tural connexion 3 as, Alexander was a conqueror, becauſe he 
was valiant.” 

Continuatives are of two ſorts, ſuppoſitive and poſitive. The 
former denote connexion, but not actual exiſtence ; as, “ Ye 
will be happy, if ye be good.“ The latter imply connexion, 
and actual exiſtence too; 12 « Ye are happy, becauſe ye are 

Again, poſitive continuatives are either cauſal or collefive : 
thoſe ſubjoin cauſes to effects; as, . He is unhappy, becauſe he 
is wicked: theſe fubj join effects to cauſes ; ag, He 1s wicked, 
therefore unhappy.” | 

2. Disjunctive conjunctions, which unite ſentences, while 
they disjoin their meaning, are either . which merely diſ- 
join; as, “It is either John or James; or adverſative, which 


both disjoin, and aca an IS as, It is not John, 
BE but it is James.“ 


0 Adverſative disjunRives are divided into abſolute and com- 
. parattve: abſolute, as when I ſay, Socrates was wiſe, but 
the: Alexander was not: comparative, as in this example, „So- 
s 0b crates was wiſer than Alexander. 
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Adverſative YisjunQives are further divided into -@dequatz 
and inadeguate: adequate, as when it is ſaid, © He will come 
unleſi he be ſick ;”* that is, his ſickneſs only will be an adequate 
cauſe to prevent his coming; inadequate, as if it were ſaid, 
« He will ceme altbaugb he be ſick; that is, his fickneſs will 
not be a ſufficient or adequate cauſe to prevent his coming. 


The following is a liſt of the principal conjunctions. 
although a | ſo 

„ Af > that 
as. | leſt than 

bedcauſe : neither though 
bog nmaotwithſtanding unleſs 
but 8 nor 1 - 
either uy, or : 

As there are many conjunRions and connective phraſes ap. 
propriated to the coupling of ſentences, that are neyer employed 
in joining the members of a fentence ; ſo there are ſeveral con- 
junctions appropriated to the latter uſe, which are never em- 
ployed in the former; and ſome that are equally adapted to both 
theſe purpoſes : as, again, further, beſides, &c. of the firſt kind; 
than, left, unlefs, that, ſo that, &e. of the ſecond; and but, and, 
for, therefore, &c. of the laſt. 

Before the concluſion of this article, we may remark, that 
conjunctions and prepoſitions are words effential to diſcourſe, 
and more ſo than the greater part of adverbs. They form a 
claſs of words, without which there could be no language; 3 and 
ſerve to expreſs the relations which things bear to one another, 
their mutual influence, dependencies, and coherence; thereby 
Joining words Wn into GPs and * propo- 


fit:ons * 
2 
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CHAP. X. ; 


Of Ntenjections. 


INTERJECTIONS are words thrown in between 
the parts of a ſentence, to expreſs the paſſions or 
emotions of the ſpeaker; as, Oh! I have alienated 
my friend; “ Alas! I __ for fe: 2 85 virtue! 4 
how amiable art thou!“ ; 


The Englith Znterjefiions," ae well ws thaſes of other lan- 
guages, are compriſed within a very ſmall compaſs, They are 
of different ſorts, according to the different paſſions-which they 19 
ſerve to ex preſs. Thoſe which intimate grief, are; alas! O? I 
ob! ah! Such as are expreſſive of contempt, are, p16! fuss? 1/8 
Of wonder, heigh ! really! flrange . Of calling, hem / bo] fobo! 
Of averſion or diſguſt, bb fie ! azvay! Of a call of the atten - 
tion, o behold! bart! Of requeſting filence, buſh / bi? Of 
ſalutation, welcome ! hail! all hail! Beſides theſe, ſeveral others, 
trequent in the mouths of the multitude, might be enumerated ;z . 
but, in a grammar of a cultivated tongue, it is unneceſſary to 
expatiate on ſuch expreſſions of paſſion, as are ſcarcely worthy - 
of being ranked among the branches of artificial language, - 


| | | CHAP. XI;* 

| = Wy 
"Nw Derivation. 
| 


ore Pet. Of the various ways in which words are derived 
| from one another. 


HAVING treated of the different forts of words, and of 4" * 
various modifications, which is the firſt part of Etymology, it 
is now proper to __—_— the methods by which-one-word-ig Lad 
rived from another. . 
F6-. —T—T—T 
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Words are derived from one another in various ways, viz, 
1. Subſtantrives are derived from verbs. 


2. Verbs are derived from ſubſtantives, adjectives, and ſome· 


times from adverbs. 
3. Adjectives are derived from e 
4. Subſtantives are derived from adjecti ves. 
5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 


— 


1. Subſtantives are derived from verbs; as, from & to love,” 
comes lover; from * to viſit, viſiter; from &« to ſurvive, 
ſurviver, &c. | 

In the following inſtances, and in many. others, it is difficult 
to determine whether the verb was deduced from the noun, or 
the noun from the verb, via. Love, to love; hate, to hate; 
fear, to fear; face, to face; walk, to walk; ride, to $6 act, 
to act, &c. 


2. Verbs are derived from ſubſtantives, adjectives, and ſome-- 
times from adverbs; as, from the ſubſtantive ſalt, comes . to 
ſalt;ꝰ from the adjective warm to warm; and from the 
adverb forward, ** to forward. Sometimes they are formed 
by lengthening the vowel, or ſoftening the conſonant; as, from 
e praſs, to graze : ſometimes by adding en; eſpecially to ad- 
jectives; as, from length, to lengthen ; ſhort, to ſhorten.” 


3. Adjectives are derived from ſubſtantives, in the following 
manner: Adjectives denoting plenty are derived from ſubſtan- 
tives by adding y; as, from“ Health, healthy; wealth, weal- 
thy ; might, mighty,” &c. ; 

Adje&ives denoting the matter out of which any thing is 

made, are derived from ſubſtantives by adding en; as, from 
« Oak, oaken ; wood, wooden; wool, woollen, & c. 
Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from ſubſtantives, 


by adding ful; as, from Joy, joyful; ſin, ſinful; fruit, 


fruitful, * &c . 


AdjeRives denoting plenty, but with ſome kind of diminu-. 
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tion; are derived from ſubſtantives, by adding ſome; as, from . 
6 Light, lightſome ; trouble, troubleſome ; toil, toilſome, &. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from ſubſtantives, by 
adding leſs 


as, from Worth, worthleſs; from e, 


careleſs; joy, joyleſs, &c. 

AdjeQives denoting likeneſs are derived from does by 
adding ly ; as, from Man; my earth, earthly; court, 
courtly, Ke. 

Some adjettives are derived from other adjeRives, or from 
ſubſtantives, by adding i to them; which termination, when 
added to adjectives, imports diminution, or leſſening the qua- 
lity ; as, White, Whitiſh;“ 1. e. ſomewhat white, When 
added to ſubſtantives, it ſignifies ſimilitude or tendency to a 
character; as,. Child, childiſh; - thief, thieviſh.” 

Some adjectives are formed from ſubſtantives or verbs, by 
adding the termination able; and theſe adjectives ſignify 07 | 
city; as, © Anſwer, anſwerable ; to move, moveable,” 


4. Subſtantives are derived -from adjeRtives, ſometimes by 


height.“ 
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adding the termination ner; as, White, whiteneſs ; ſwift, 
ſwiftneſs :*? ſometimes by adding 7h or t, and making a ſmall 
change in ſome of the letters; as, Long, length; high, 


5 Adee of quality are derived from adjectives, by adding 
ly, and denote the ſame quality of the adjectives from which they 
are derived: as, from baſe, comes baſely; from ©« flow, 
ſlowly ;"* from virtuous, virtuouſly.” 
There are ſo many other ways of deriving words b one 
another, that it would be extremely difficult, and nearly impoſ- 
ſible to enumerate them. The primitive words of any language 
are very few; the derivatives form much the greater number, 
A few more inſtances only can be given here. | 
Some ſubſtantives are derived from other ſubſtantives, by 


adding the terminations hood or bead, /oip, 1), wich, ricky dom, 
ian, ment, and age, 
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Subſtantives ending i in hood or head, are ſock a as ſignify cha. 
rater or qualities; as, Manhood, knighthood, Tniſchood,” 


= & 

Subſtantives 3 in ſbip, are thoſe that ſignify: office, em 

ployment, Rate, or: condition; as, Lordſhip, ſtewardſhip, 
partnerſhip," &c. Some ſubſtantives in p, come from adjec-- b: 
tives; as, Hard, hardſhip, & c. | | ſo 
Subſtantives which end in ey, Sgnify-aRion or 1 a8, an 
„ Slavery, foolery, prudery, &c. Some ſubſtantives of this ou 

| fort come from adj-Rives ; as, Brave, bravery,” &e. 

_ Subſtantives ending in avich, rick, and dom, denote domi- thi 
nion, juriſdiction, or condition; as; Bailrwiek, biſhoprick, th: 
kingdom, dukedom, freedom,” &. (al 
Subſtantives which end in ian, are thoſe that ſignify profeſ. lik 
ſion; as, © Phyſician, muſician, &. - Thoſe that end in for 
ment and age, come from the French, and YE n the tai! 
act or habit; as, Commandment, uſage." _. aud 
Some ſubſtantives ending in ard, are derived from hs or Bri 
adjectives, and denote character or 3 as, © Drunk, drunk eſta 
ard; dote, dotard.“ hay 
Some ſubſtantives have the form of 1 1 theſe are F 
not many; They are formed by adding the termigations kin, in t. 
ling, ing, ock, en, el, and the like; as, Lamb, lambkin; gooſe, man 
goſling; duck, duckling; hill, hillock n chicken; cock, I hie 
ee ” &C. ſtand 
That part of derivation- which conſiſts in tracing Engliſh it ha 
words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other lan- CRY 
guages, muſt be omitted, as the Engliſh ſcholar is not ſuppoſed | T 
to be acquainted with theſe languages. The beſt Engliſh dic- king 
tionaries will, however, furniſh ſome information on this head, a ha 
to thoſe who are deſirous of obtaining it. The learned Horne north 
Tooke, in his“ Diverſions. of Purley, has given an inge- coaſt: 
nious account of the derivation and meaning of many of the ſuece 
adverbs, conjunctions, and prepoſitiens. till, 
| . made 
; Tt 
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$8CT. 2. A teich of the eps, by which the Engliſh language 
| has riſen to is preſent ſlate of refinement. 


BEFORE we conclude the ſubje& of derivation, it will pro- 
bably be gratifying to the curious ſcholar, to be informed of 
ſome particulars reſpecting the origin of the Engliſh Language, 
and the various nations to whom it 1s indebted for the copi- 
ouſneſs, elegance, and refinement, which it has now attained. 

When the ancient Britons were ſo haraſſed and oppreffed by 
the inv ſions of their northern neighbours, the Scots and Picts, 
that their ſituation was truly miſerable, they ſent an embaſſy 
(about the middle of the fifth century} to the Saxons, a war- 
like people inhabiting the north of Germany, with ſolicitations 
for ſpeedy relief. The Saxons accordingly came over to Bri- 
tain, and were ſucceſsful in repelling the incurſions of the Scots 
aud Pits; but ſeeing the weak and defenceleſs ſtate of the 
Britons, they reſolved to take advantage of it; and at length 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in the greater part of South Britain, after 
having diſpoſſeſſed the original inhabitants. 


5 Prom theſe barbarians, ho founded ſeveral petty Pe vie 
a; in this ifland, and introduced their own laws, language, and 
ſe, manners, is derived the ground-work of the Engliſ language; 
* which, even in its preſent ſtate of cultivation, and, notwith- 


ſtanding the ſucceſſive augmentations and improvements, which 
im: tir has received through various channels, diſplays very conſpi- 
cuous traces of its Saxon original. 
"Ty The Saxons did not long remain in quiet poſſeſſion of its 
ics kingdom; for before the middle of the ninth century, the Danes, 
OY a hardy and adventurous nation, who bad long infeſted the 
Me northern ſeas with their piracies, began to ravage the Engliſh 
ARE coaſts,” Their firſt attempts were, in general, attended with ſuch 
he! ſucceſs, that they were encouraged to a renewal of their ravages ; 
| till, at length, in the beginning of the eleventh century, they 
made themſelves maſters of the greater part of England. 
Though the period, during which theſe invaders occupied the 
Engliſh throne, was very ſhort, not greatly exceeding half a 
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century, it is highly probable, that ſome change was e 
by them into the language ſpoken by thoſe, whom they had ſub. 
dued ; but this change cannot be ſuppoſed. to have been very 

- conſiderable, as the Daniſh and Saxon languages aroſe from one 
common ſource, the Gothic being the parent of both. 


The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, were 1 
the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced their leader ſho 
William to the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh throne. This prince, in: 
ſoon after his acceſſion, endeavoured to bring his own language / 
(the Norman-French) into uſe among his new ſubjects; but his in! 
efforts were not very ſucceſsful, as the Saxons entertained a great 
: F . : Cur 
antipathy to theſe haughty foreigners. In proceſs of time, how. c 
ever, many Norman words and phraſes were incorporated into : 
the Saxon language; but its general form and conſtruction ſtill Po 
remained the ſame, 4 
From the Conqueſt to the Reformation, the language con. ene 
tinued to receive occaſional acceſſions of foreign words, till it F 
# acquired ſuch a degree of copiouſneſs and ſtrength, as to render ſim 
f ö it ſuſceptible of that poliſh, which it has received from writers . 
A | of taſte and genius, in the laſt and preſent centuries, During 103 
E | this period, the learned have enriched it with many fignificant | 
= expreſſions, drawn from the treaſures of Greek and Roman 4 
literature; the ingenious and the faſhionable have imported oc. pou! 
=_ caſional ſupplies of French, Spaniſh, Italian, and German into 
= words, gleaned during their foreign excurſions ; and the con- whe 
. nexions which we maintain, by the medium of government and ſent 
commerce, with many remote nat: wk VE es r additions low! 
to our native vocabulary, ma 
In this manner did the ancient language of the Anglo-Saxons con| 
proceed, through the various ſtages of innovation, and the ſe- bers 
veral gradations of refinement, to the formation of the preſent whi 
Ne 8 1 
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STNTAX. 
PART III. 


SYNTAX. | 


Tis third part of grammar is SrxTAx, which 
ſhows- the agreement and right diſpoſition of words 
in a ſentence. | 

A ſentence is an aſſemblage: of words, expreſſed* 
in proper form ranged in proper order, and con- 
curring to make a complete ſenſe. l 

Sentences: are of two- kinds, ſimple and com 
pound. 

A ſimple ſentence has in- it but one ſubject, and 
ene finite“ verb; as, Life is ſhort.“ 


t A compound ſentence contains two or more 

r ſimple ſentences, joined together by one or more 

g connective words; as, mach is ſhort,. and art. is 
5 long.” 

nt | | | 

m As 8 themſelves are divided into ſimple and com- 

e pounded, ſo the members of ſentences may be divided likewiſe 

an into ſimple and compounded members: for whole ſentences, 

n- whether- ſimple or compounded, may become members of other 

nd ſentences by means of ſome additional connexion; as in the fol- 
Ins lowing example: The ox knoweth his owner, and the aſs his? 


maſter's crib 3 but Iſrael-doth- not know, my people do not 
conſider,” This ſentence conſiſts of two compounded mem- 
bers, each of which is-ſubdivided into two-ſimple: ſentencess. 
which are properly called clauſes. | 

There are three ſorts of ſimple ſentences; the explicative, or 
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* inite verbs are thoſe to which number and perſon appertain. 
Verbs in; the iHaitive mood have no reſpect to number or per ſon. 
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An explicative ſentence is ven a thing is ſaid to be or not 


to be, to da or not to do, to ſuffer or not to ſuffer, in a direct 
manner: as, I am; thou writeſt ; Thomas is loved.“ I. 
the ſentence be negative, the adverb 101 is placed after the auxi. 
liary, or after the verb itſelf when it has no auxiliary : as, «I: 
did not touch him; or, „I touched him nat. 

In an interrogative ſentence, or when a queſtion is aſked, the 
nominative caſe follows the principal verb or the auxiliary; as, 
« Was it he? ** Did Alexander conquer the Perſians?“ 

In an imperative ſentence, when a thing is commanded to be, 
to do, to ſuffer, or not, the nominative caſe likewiſe follows the 
verb or the auxiliary; as, Go, thou traitor! “ Do thou 
go; © Haſte ye away: unleſs the verb {et be uſed ; a8, Let. 
us be gone. 


A phraſe is two or more words rightly put toge-. 
ther, making. ſometimes part of a. . and 
ſometimes, a whole ſentence... 

The principal parts of a ſimple ſentence are, the 


am the attribute, and the object. 
The agent is the thing chiefly. ſpoken of; the at-. 


tribute is the thing or action affirmed or denied of 


it; and the object is the thing affected by ſuch ac- 


tion. 


goes before the verb or attribute; and the word or 


phraſe, denoting the object, follows the verb; as, 


„ A wiſe man governs his paſſions.” Here, a wiſ⸗ 


mam is the agent; governs, the attribute, or thing; 


affirmed; and his paſſions, the object. 


Syntax principally conſiſts of: two parts, . Concord: 


and Government. # 


Concord is the agreement which one word has. 
with another, in.gender, number, caſe, or perſon. 
Government is that power which one part ol 


The nominative denotes the agent, and uſually 


ſpeech "ke over another, in directing its mood, 


f tenſe, or caſe. 
L Jo produce the agreement and right ditpoßtion 
I. of words in a ſentenee, many rules are neceſlary. 
The following, with the annexed obſervations, com- 
*- prile the chief or them. 
65 
| RULE I. 
„ A verb muſt agree with its nominative caſe, in 
ia number and perſon : as, „ learn * & Thou art im- 
: proved” “ The birds ſing.” | 
et. 
The following are a few 8 of the- violation of this 
8 rule. There are a variety of virtues to be exerciſed; © there 
i is,” © What ſignifies good opinions, when our practice is 
bad?“ ©. What /ignify.”” The Normans, under which gene - 
ral term is comprehended the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, 
Ie were a people accuſtomed to ſlaughter and rapine; are com- f 
prehended. If thou would be eaſy and happy in thy family, 7 | 
to. be careful to obſerve diſcipline; © If thou wouldfi,”* Gold, = 
of whence came thou ? whither goes thou ? when will thou come 
95 again? „ cameſ}, goeft, wilt.”” But thou, falſe promiſer, 
never ſhall obtain thy purpoſe :** It ought to be Halt.“ 
ly © And whereſoe'er thou caſts thy view;” © dofl caft. * There's 
| two or three of us have ſeen the work; There are. Great 
155 pains has been taken; © have bow. ++ I have conſidered 
* what have been ſaid on both ſides in this controverſy z** © what 
iſe bat been ſaid.” «© One would think there was more ſophiſts 
ng. than one; there gere more.” The number of the names 
| together were about one hundred and twenty; ab, about.“ 
rd: © He whom ye pretend reigns in the kingdom,” &c.; it ought 
to be © aubs,"” the nominative caſe to © reigns z** not “ avbom,”* 
5 as if it were the objective caſe, governed by *© pretend. If 


you were here, you would find three or four, whom you would 
ay paſſed their time agreeabiy;“ “ cube, you would fay.” 


- 
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Bcotland and thee did each in other live. «We'are alone; 
here's no perſons but thee and I.” It ought in both places to; 


be thou, the nominative caſe to the verb expreſſec or under. 
ſtood ; and bere are, inden of bere 3. 


* x. The allies mood, or part of a ſentences is ſometimes - 
put as the: nominative caſe to the verb: as, « To ſee the ſun 
is pleaſant; To be good is to be happy; A defire to 
excel others in learning and virtue is commendable" That 
warm climates ſhould accelerate the growth of the human body, 
and ſhorten its duratidn, 4 very reaſonable to believe.“ 


2. Every. verb, except in the infinitive mood or the parti. 
ciple, ought to have a nominative caſe either expreſſed or im- 
plied: as, © Awake; ariſe:“ that is, Awake ye; ariſe. 
ye. = " a 5 
We ſhall here add ſome examples of inaccuracy in the uſe of 
the verb without its nominative caſe. As i: hath pleaſed him 
of his goodneſs to give you ſafe deliverance, and hath preſerved 
you in the great danger, &e, The verb . hath preſerved,” 
hath here no nominative caſe, for it cannot be properly ſup- 
plied by the preceding word, © him,” which is in the objectire 
caſe, It ought to be, © and as he bath preſerved you ;” or 
rather, ** and zo preſerve you.” If the calm in which he 
was born, and laſted ſo long, had continued; „ and avhich 
| laſted,” &c.; * Theſe we have extracted from an hiſtorian of 
undoubted credit, and are the ſame that were practiſed,“ &c. 
% and they are the ſame,” A man whoſe inclinations led 
him to be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage the 
buſineſs;“ % and who had, & . „ Ofiris, whom the Gre- 


cians call Dionyſius, and is the ſame with Bacchus; © and 
evbo is. g 
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„ rhe chief practical notes under each rule, are regularly num - 
bered, in order to make them correſpond to the examples in the 
volume of Exerciſes, 


7 


eres 18 no een ö Knie it.“ 


Rule 1. 1 eINTAx. | 117 


3. Every nominative caſe, except the caſe ablute, and when 
an addreſs is made to a perſon, ſhould belong to ſome verb ei- 
ther expreſſed or implied: as, Who wrote this book ?“ 


James; that is, James wrote it.” To whom thus 


« Adam, that is, “ ſpoke,” 
One or two inſtances of the improper uſe of the.nominative 


caſe, without any ver b, expreſſed or implied, to anſwer it, may | 


be ſufficient to illuſtrate the uſefulneſs of the preceding obſerva- 
tion. ' 


« Which rule, if it had been obſerved, a neighbouring prince 


would have wanted a great deal of that incenſe which hath been 
offered up to him.“ The pronoun it is here the nominative 
caſe to the verb ** obſerved; and evhich rule is left by itſelf, 
a nominative caſe, without any verb following it. This form 
of expreſſion, though improper, is very common. It ought to 
de, If this rule had been obſerved, Kc. Man, though 
he have great variety of thoughts, and ſuch from which others 
as well as himſelf might receive profit and delight, yet they 
are all within his own breaſt.“ In this ſentence, the nomina- 
tive man ſtands alone and, unconnected with any verb, either 


er or implied. It ſhould. be, Though man has great va- 
riety,' &c. 


4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which 
may be underſtood as the ſubjeR of the affirmation, it may agree 
with either of them 3. but ſome regard mult be had to that which 
is more naturally the ſubject of it, as allo to that which ſtauds 


next to the verb: as, His meat was locuſts and wild honey?” 


A great cauſe of the low ſtate of induſtry avere the reſtraints 


put upon it;“ © The wages of fin is nne 


© When the nominative caſe has no nb — tele. of a verb, 


but is ſet before a participle, independent on the reſt of the ſen- 
tence, it is called the caſe abſolute: as, Shame being loſt, 


all virtue is loſt;F“ © That having deen difcuſſed long 280. 
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Rule 2. 
As in the uſe of the caſe abſolute, the caſe ia in Engliſh al. 
ways the nominative, the following example is erroneous, in 
making it the objective. Solomon was of this mind; and [ b. 
make no doubt but he made as wiſe and true proverbs, as any ir 
body has done ſinoe; him only excepted, who was a much 
greater and wiſer man than Solomon.“ It ſhould be, « ½ | 
only excepted.” | : | 228 | ne 
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The nominative caſe is commonly {et before the verb; but 
ſometimes it is put after the verb, if it be of a fimple tenſe; and 
between the auxiliary and the verb or KL if of a com. evi 
; hat 
it, When a queſtion is aſked, a command given, or a wih 11 
expreſſed: as, Confideſt thou in me?” * pag thou ;" 
« Mayft thou be happy; © Long live the king. 

2d, When a ſuppoſition is made without the az if; 
as, Were it not for this; Had I been there.” 


zd, When a verb neuter is uſed: as, On a ſudden ap- 


crit 
abl, 
buſ 
It o 


_ peared the king.“ | 1 
 _ 4th, When the verb is preceded by the adyerbs here, there, able 
then, thence, bence, thus, &c.z as, Here am T;” © There auth 
was he flain;** Then cometh the end; ** Thence ariſeth his pron 
grief; Hence proceeds his anger” te Thus was the affair genc 

| ſettled. 85 there 
5th, When a ſentence depends on neither or 71 ſo as to be But 
coupled with another ſentence: as, Ye ſhall not eat of it, to co 
neither ſhall ye touch it, leſt ye die.“ Made 

: muſt 

RULE It. In 

ö No 3 . 4 may ! 
To vr more nouns, &c. in the fingular number, 2s in 


Joined together by one or more copulative conjunc- iron, 
tions, muſt have verbs, nonns, and pronouns agreeing ff belide 
with them in the plural number: as, “ Socrates if * con 
and Plato were wiſe ; they were the moſt eminent ind a 


_ philoſophers of Greece; The fun that rolls ovet wel t 
: | | | Wnjun 


Null 2. fl SYNTAX, 119 0 4 | | 
our heads, the food that we receive, tha wal that 


e enjoy, daily * us 3 of a ſuperior and ſuper» 
intending Power.“ 


I This rule iy often violated, ſome inſtances of which are an- 
nexed, *© And ſo was alſo James and John the ſans of Zebe- | 
dee, who were partners with Simon; * and fo vere alſo.” 1 f 
« All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and ever, doth 
|. dwellz"* **-dwweil for ever. By whoſe. power all good and , 
evil is diſtributed ;** are diſtributed. Their love and their wo 
WY fatred; and their envy; is now periſhed ;** © are periſhed.” . 
h The thoughtleſs and intemperate enjoyment of pleaſure, the 
* criminal abuſe of it, and the forgetfulueſs of our being account- 
able creatures, obliterates every ſerious thoughtzof the proper 
7 buſineſs of life, and effaces the ſenſe of religion and of God :“ 
It ought to be, ** obliterate, and ace. 
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1. When the nouns are nearly related, or ſcarcely diſtinguiſh. 

re, able in ſenſe, and ſometimes when they are very different, ſome 

1 authors have thought it allowable to put the verbs, nouns, and 

bis pronouns, in the.fingular number: as, ** Ignorance and negli- 

far gence has produced the effect; Tranquillity and peace dwells 

there; The diſcomfiture and flaughter was very great. 

"3 But it is evidently contrary to the firſt principles of grammar, 

2 to conſider two diſtinR ideas as one, however nice may be their 

Mades of difference: and if there be no difference, one of them 

muſt be ſuperfluous, and ought to be rejected. ? 

In ſupport of the above conſtruction, it is faid, that the verb 

may de underſtood as applied to each of the preceding terms; 

ber, as in the following example. . © Sand, and falt, and a maſs of 

me⸗ iron, is eaſier to bear than a man without anderſtanding.”” But 

ing beſides the confuſion, and the latitude of application, which ſuch 
ates a conſtruction would introduce, it appears to be more proper 75 

gent and analogical, in caſes where the verb is intended to be ap- 

ovet plied to any one of the terms, to make uſe of the disjunctive 

Wjunction, which grammatically refers the verb to one or 
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tions, would render the rules preciſe, conſiſtent, and intelligible. 
Dr. Blair very juſtly obſerves, that, two or more ſubſtantives, 


determine, whether one or more of the clauſes are to be conf. 


verb ſhould be in the ſingular, or the plural number. We ſhall, 


to ſentences of a ſimilar conſtruction. Proſperity, with hu. 


all her furniture, was deſtroyed. % Not only his eſtate, hi 
reputation too has ſuffered by his miſconduct. The gener 
alſo, in conjunction with the officers, has applied for redreſs," 
Ne cannot be jultified. ; for it is true, that the prince, as wtll 
as the people, avas blame worthy. “ The king, with his life. 


which we cannot fathom.” “ Virtue, honour, nay, even ſelf. 


ſee the authority of Hume, Prieſtley, and other writers; and we 


other of the preceding, terms. in a ſeparate view. To preſerye 
the diſtinctive uſes of the icopulative and disjunctive conjunc. 


« joined by a copulative, muſt always require the verbs or 
* progouns to which they refer, to be 2 in the plural 
number.“ 


EY In many complex ſentences, it is difficult for learners 
dered as the nominative caſe; and conſequently, whether the 


therefore, ſet down a number of varied examples of this nature, | 
which may ſerve as ſome government to the ſcholar, with reſpeft 


mility, renders its poſſeſſor truly amiable. «< The ſhip, wit 


guard, bas juſt paſſed through the village.“ In the mutual 
influence of body and ſoul, there ig a- wiſdom, a wonderful art, 


intereſt, cenſpire to recommend the meaſure. * Patriotiſm, 
morality, every public and private conſideration, demand Our 
ſubmiſſion to juſt and lawful government.“ 

In ſupport of ſuch forms of expreſſion as the following, we 


annex them for the reader's confideration. A long courſe o 
time, with a variety of accidents and circumſtances, are requi- 
ſite to produce thoſe revolutions.” “ The King, with the 
Lords and Commons,. form an excellent frame of government,” 
The ſide A with the ſides B and C compoſe the triangle. 
The fire communicated itſelf to the bed, which, wich the ſur 
niture of the room, and a valuable library, were all entirely con- 
ſumed.” It is however proper to obſerve, that theſe modes of &. 
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Ve preſſion do not appear to be warranted by che juſt principles of 
N. conſtruction. The words, “A long courſe of time,” *The 
le, king,“ “ The fide A, and © which,” are the true nominatives 


ves, to the reſpective verbs. In the laſt ee the word all ſhould 
er be expunged. 


z. If the ingular-nouns and pronouns, which #r6 joined to- 
gether by a copulative conjunction, be of ſeveral perſons, in 


" making the plural pronoun agree with them in perſon, the ſe- 
hs cond perſon takes place of the third, and the firſt of both: As. 

r the James, and thou, and I, are ge to our country. % Thou 
hall, and he ſhared it N vou. 

ture, 

ſpelt 

7 RULE Ii. 

* The cob un dien en hath an 1 effect e con. 
? J trary to that of the conjunction copulative; for as 
5. the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the pre- 
« wil ceding terms taken ſeparately, it muſt be in the ſin- 
l. I gular number: as, © Ignorance or negligence has 
nutul | cauſed this miſtake 3? John, James, or Joſeph, 
ul a WW inter:de to ms nw" * „ There i, in many 
n A minds, neither knowledge nor underſtanding.” 

10t11M, | | — . SEES 5 


nd our The following ſentences are variations from this rule. *& A 
man may ſee a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as 
read them in a deſcription; Read it; Neither character 
nor dialogue were yet underſtood; « was. yet. It muſt 
indeed be confeſſed, that a lampoon or a ſatire do mat carry in 


ng, We 
and ve 
zurſe of 


OY them robbbery or murder; © does not carry in it.“ Death, 
3th Y or ſome worſe mi isfortune, ſoon divide ow It ought to be 
ment,” | 


; « divides,” 
angle, 


the ſui 1. When ſingular pronouns of different perſons are disjune- 


tively connected, the verb muſt agree with that perſon which is 
1 3 3 


ely con. 
s of e. 
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placed neareſt to itz as, J or thou art to blame; «c Thou or 


I am in fault; I, or thou, or he, is the author of it.” 


2. When a disjunctire occurs. between a.,ſingular noun, er 
pronoun, and a-plural one, the verb is made to agree with the 
plural noun and pronoun: as,“ neither poverty nor riches 
were injurious to him;“ © I or they were offended by it. 
ut in this caſe, the plural ncun or 8 * be placed 


Next to the verb. 


5 


RULE iv. : 

"A noun of multitude, or ſignifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of 
the fingular or plural number; yet not without re. 
Zard to the import of the word, as conveying unity 
or plurality of idea: as, The meeting was large; 
The parliament ir diſſolved;“ “ The nation i 
powerful ;”” “ My people do not conſider: they have 
not known me!; The aſſembly of the wicked 
ae incloſed me.:”. © 'The council vere divided in 


heir ſentiments.” 
: ; | FY | 5 

We ought to conſider whether the term will immediately ſug. 
geſt the idea of the number it repreſents, or whether it exhibits 
to the mind the idea of the whole as one thing. In the foine 
caſe, the verb. ought. to be plural; in the Jatter, it ought to be 
Aingular, Thus, it ſeems improper to ſay, In France, the 
peaſantry goes barefoot, and the middle ſort, through all that 
Kingdom, makes uſe of- wooden ſhoes.” It would be better 10 


ay, „The peaſantry go barefoot, and the middle ſort male 


uſe, &c. ; becauſe the idea in both theſe caſes, is that of 4 
number. On the contrary, there is a harſhneſs in the following 
ſentences, in which nouns of number have verbs plural; becaule 


| the ideas they. repreſent ſeem not to be ſufficiently divided in 
the mind, The Court of Rome ⁊vere not without folicitude,” 


of v 
44 . 
and 
diſtr 
parti 
into 
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« The Houſe of Commons were of ſinall weight.“ The 

Houſe of Lords were ſo much influenced by theſe reaſons.“ b 
Stephen's party coe entirely broken up by the captivity of 

their leader. An army of twenty-four thouſand awere aſ- 
the ſembled. „ What reaſon have the church of Rome to talk of 
modeſty in this caſe? ( There is indeed no conſtitution fo + 
tame and careleſs of their own defence. © All the virtues of 
ced | mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers, but bis follies 
and vices are innumerable. Is not mankind in this place a 
noun of multitude, and ſuch as requires the pronoun referring 
to it to be in the plural number, their # 


RULE v. 

Pronouns muſt always agree with their antece- 
dents, and the nouns for which they ſtand, in gen- 
der, number, and perſon: as, This is the friend 
hom I love ;z?? © That is the vice which I hate; 
« The king and the queen had put on heir robes ;” 
« The moon appears, and _ ſhines, but the Wen 18 
not her own.” 

The relative is of the ſame — with the ante- 
cedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly: as, 


«Thou who loveſ# wiſdom * . who [peak from ex- 
perience,” | | 


d in 


; ſug. 
bits 
o mer 
to be 
>, the 
| that 
tter 10 


Of this rule there are many violations to be met with 3 2 few 
of which may be ſufficient-to put the learner on his guard. 
Each of the ſexes ſhould keep within its particular bounds, 
and content, theanſelves with the advantages of their particular 
diftris :** better thus; The ſexes ſhould keep within their 


"_ particular bounds, &c. Can any one, on their entrance 
3 Into the world, be fully ſecure that they ſhall not be deceived ? 

on bis entrance, and * that be ſhall.”*” One ſhould not 
_ tink too favourably of ourſelves; 5 of one's ſelf.” . He 


G 2 
tude,” 4 
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had one acquaintance which. ater his principles; & who 


, poiſoned.” 


Every relative muſt 3 an e to Which it refers, 


either expreſſed or implied: as, who is fatal to others, i is ſo 10 
himſelf; that is, © The man ahi is fatal to others.“ 


Who, which, what, and the relative that, though in the ohjce. 


tive caſe, are always placed before the verb; as are alſo thei 
compounds, whoever, whoſoever, &c.: as, He whom ge 


ſeek; This is what, or the thing bien, or that, ye want;" 
— Whomſocver ye pleaſe to appoint. 
What is ſometimes improperly. applied to- the-plural number: 
„ All fevers, except what are called ata &c. It mould 
be © except thoſe which are called nervous. 


1. Perſonal pronouns being uſed to ſupply the: place of the 
noun, are not employed in the ſame part of a ſentence with the 
noun which they repreſent ; for it would be improper to ſay, 
The king he is juſt;“ ** I ſaw ber the queen; The men 
they were there; Many words they darken ſproch; „M 
banks they are furniſhed with bees.“ Tbeſe perſonals are ſy- 
perfluous, as there is not the leaſt occaſion for a ſubſtitute i in the 
ſame part where the principal word is preſent. The nomina- 
tive caſe they, in the following ſentence, is alſo ſuperfluous; 
% Who, inſtead of going about _ good » they are per petualy 
intent upon doing miſchief, 3 A 


The pronoun that is fr equently applied to perſons as wel 
as to ee but after an adjective in the ſuperlative degree, 
and after the pronominal adjective ſame, it is generally uſed in 
preference to who or which : as, ** Charles XII. King of Swe. 
den, was one of the greateſt dire that the world ever faw;” 
«© Cataline's followers were the moſt profligate that could be 
found in any city.“ He ts the ſame. man that we ſaw be. 
fore. There arecaſes wherein we cannot conveniently diſpenſ: 
with this relative as applied to perſons : as firſt, after abo the 
interrogative; Who that has any ſenſe of religion, would 
have argued thus? Secondly, when perſons make but a part 


| 
= Fr = SYNTAX. 1235 | 
7 of the antecedent ;- ©* The woman and the eſtate 1 became ? 

fers, his portion, were too much for his moderation.“ In neither of 4 | 

= theſe examples could any viher-relative have been uſed. . 
5 3. The pronouns tohichſoe ver, aun er, and the like, are 4 |. 

dier. elegantly divided by the interpoſition of the correſponding ſub- 

ay tantive: thus, On whichſoever ſide the king caſt his eyes; 

"I would have ſounded better, if written, © OH On which ſide 10s 

it;“ 


erer, & c. 


bert 4. Many perſons are apt, in converſation, to put the objective 
uld caſe of the perſonal pronouns, in the place of hee and thoſe : 
as,“ Give me them books; inſtead of“ thoſe books.“ We 
may ſometi mes find this fault even in writing: as, * Obſerve 


f the them three there. We alſo frequently meet with tho/e inſteatl 
ch the of they, at the beginning of a ſentence, and where there is no par- 
o ſay, ticular reference to an antecedent : as, © Thoſe that ſow in tears; 
men ſometimes reap in joy. They that, or they who ſow in tears. 
«My It is not, however, always eaſy to ſay whether a perſonal 
re ſu· pronoun or a demonſtrative is preferable, in certain eonſtruc- 
in the tions. We are not unacquainted with the calumny of them 
mina- Wi 75r thoſe] who openly make uſe of the warmeſt profeſſions.” 
uous: | 


tually 5. In ſome dialects, the word what is improperly uſed for 
: 455 and ſometimes we find it in this ſenſe in writing: They 
will never believe but what I have been entirely to blame.“ 
s well «TI am not ſatisfied but bat, Ke. inſtead of © but that. 
egree, Wi The word fomewwbat, in the following ſentence, ſeems to be 
fed in uſed improperly, © Theſe puniſhments ſeem to have been ex- 
Swe. erciſed in ſomewhat” an arbitrary manner.“ Sometimes we 
law; read, © in ſomewhat of.” The meaning is, © in a manner 
vid be which is in ſome reſpects arbitrary.“ | , 
u be. 8 | 
;ſpenſ: 6. The pronoun relative who is ſo much appropriated to per- 
»ho te ſons, that there is generally harſnneſs in the application of it, 
would Wh ©x<<pt- to the proper names of perſons, or the general terms 
a part i dan, . &c. A term which only implies the den of 
G 3 
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perſons, and expreſſes them by ſome circumſtance or epithet, 
will hardly authoriſe the uſe of it: as, That faGtion in England 
who moſt powerfully oppoſed his arbitrary pretenſions.“ «Thy 
tation which,” would have been better; and the ſame remark 
will ſerve for the following examples: France, 4vho was in 
alliance with Sweden.“ * The court , Nc. © The ca. 
valry who,"* & c. The cities evbo aſpired at liberty.” 4 That 
party among us a &c, © The family whom they conſider 
as uſurpers.”” 

In ſome caſes it may be Joubiful, whether this pronoun be 
properly applied or not: as, The number of ſubſtantial inha. 
bitants with ahn ſome cities abound.”* For when a term di. 
rectly and neceſſarily implies perfons, it may in many caſes claim 
the perſonal relative. None of the company, 4vhom he mok 
affected, could cure him of the melancholy under which he la- 
boured.“ The word acquaintance may have the ſame conſtruc. 
tion. 

7. We hardly conſider children as perſons, becauſe that term 
gives us the idea of reaſon and reflection; and therefore the aps 
plication of the perſonal relative evbv, in this caſe, ſeems to be 
harſh. A child ao. It is ſtill more improperly applied 
to animals: * A lake frequented by that fowl evhozr nature 
has taught to dip the wing in water.“ | 

5 

8. When the name of a perſon is uſed merely as à name, and 
does not refer to the perfon, the pronoun ⁊uhich ought to be 
uſed, and not ach; as, It is no wonder if ſuch a man did 
not ſhine at the court of Queen Elizabeth, abo was but another 
name ſor prudence and economy.“ The word whoſe begins 
likewiſe to be reſtricted to perſons, but it is not done ſo generally, 
but that good writers, even in proſe, uſe it when ſpeaking 
of things. The conſtruction is not, however, generally pleaſ- 
ing, as we may ſee in the following inſtances. Pleaſure, 
whoſe nature, & e. Call every production, whoſe * ts hy 
aoboſe nature, &c. 

In one caſe, howe ever, cuſtom autlloriſes us to uſe ted with 
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reſpe&t to perſons; and that is when we want to diſtinguiſn one 
verlon of two, or a particular perſon among a number of others. 


We ſhould then fav, © hich of the two,” or, « Which of them, 


is he or ſhe ?“ 


9: As the pronoun relative has no diſtinction of numbers, we 


ſometimes find an ambiguity in the uſe of it; as when we ſay, 
« The diſciples of Chriſt, <vhom we imitate;*” we may mean 
the imitation either of Chriſt or of his diſciples.” The accuracy 
and clearneſs of the ſentence, depend very much upon the proper 


and determinate" uſe of the relative, ſo that it may readily p. eſent 
its antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader, without me 


obſcurity or ambiguity. 


The neuter pronoun, by an i om peculiar to, the Engliſh | 
language, is frequently joined in explanatory ſentences, with a 


noun or pronoun of the maſculine or feminine gender; as, It 
was I;*? “It was the man or woman that did it.“ 
The neuter pronoun it is ſometimes omitted and ctr 5 


thus we ſay, “ As appears, as follows ; for As it appears, 


as it follows ;** and : May be, for ©* It may be.“ 
The neuter pronoun it is fometimes employed to expreſs, 
1ſt, The ſubje& of any diſcourſe or inquiry; as, It hap- 


pened on a ſummer's day;;'2 Who is it in the preſs that calls 


on me?. , 


2d, The ate or condition? of any perſon or 1 as, 
© How 1s it with thee? „ Alas l how is it with thee?” 


3d, 'The thing, whatever it be, that is the cauſe of any ef- 
fect or event, or any perſon conſidered merely as a cauſe ; as, 


« Ye heard her ſay herſelf i it was not I;“ It was I that helped 


her. * 
10. It is, and it Was, are often, after the manner of the French, 
uſed in a plural conſtruction, and by ſome of our beſt writers; 


as, “It is either a few great men who decide for the whole, or 


it is the rabble that follow a ſeditious ringleader;“ It is they 
that are the real authors, though the ſoldiers are the actors of 
84 | 
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the revolutions ;?* < I; avas the hereticks that firſt began to 
rail,” &c.z „Jig theſe that early taint the female ming,” 
This licenſe in the conſtruction of it is, (if it be proper to ad. 
mit it at all) has, however, been certainly abuſed in the follow. 
ing ſentence, which is thereby made a very awkward one, 1 
25 wonderful the very tew trifling accidents, which happen not 
once, perhaps, in ſcveral years.“ 


11. The interjections O! 0h ! and 4%! require the objectiye 
caſe of a pronoun in the firſt perſon after them ; as, O me} 
Oh me! Ah me!“ Rut the nominative caſe in the ſecond per- 
ſon ; as, Oh, thou that ruleſt!“ (“ Oh, ye rulers of this land!” 


RULE VI. 


TRE relative is the nominative caſe to the verb» 
when no other nominative comes between it and the 
verb: as, The maſter who taught us 3” The 
trees which are planted.” But when another nomi- 
native comes between it and the verb, the relative 


is governed by ſome word in its own member of the 


ſentence: as, * He ho preſerves me, to whom | 
owe my being, whoſe IL am, and whom I ſerve, is 
eternal.” 


In the different members of the laſt ſentence, the relative per- 


forms a different office. In the firſt member, it marks the 
agent; in the ſecond, it ſubmits to the government of the pre- 
poſition; in the third, it repreſents the poſſeſſor; and in the 
fourth, the object of an action: and therefore muſt he | in the 
different caſes, correſponding to thoſe offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nominatives, 
each to different verbs, the relative is nominative to the former, 
and the antecedent to the latter verb : as, True priloſ-py, 
æohich is the ornament of our nature, conſiſis more in the love of 
our duty, and the practice of virtue, than in great talents ard 
extenſive knowledge,” | 
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RULE VII. 


When the relative is preceded by two nomina- 


tives of different perſons, the relative and verb may 
agree in perſon with either: as, © I am the man 
who command you; or, I am the man who'com- 
mands you.” But the latter nominative is uſually 
preferred. | 


When the relative and the verb have been determined to agree 


with either of the preceding nominatives, that agreement muſt 
be 'preſerved. throughout -the ſentence z as in the following in- 
ſtance. I am the Lord, that maketh all things; that ſtretch- 


eth forth the heavens alone. Ja. xliv. 24. Thus far is right : 


The Lord, in the third perſon, is the antecedent, and the verb 
agrees with the relative in the third perſon, “I am the Lord, 
which Lord, or he that, akzth all things. It would have been 


alſo right, if J had been. made the antecedent, and the relative 


and verb had agreed with it in the firſt perſon ; as, I am the 
Lord, that make all things, that ſtreteb forth the heavens alone.“ 
But when it follows; That fpreadeth abroad the earth by 


myſelf ;** there ariſes a confuſion of . and a manifeſt 
loleciſm. 4 


— 


RULE VII. -. 
Every adjective belongs to a ſubſtantive, expreſſed 


or underſtood: as, „He is a good, as well as a Wiſe 


man :** * Feqv-are happy + that is, “ perſons? 


The adjective «pronouns, this and that, &c. muſt 


agree in number, with their fubſtantives: as, ** This 


book, theſe books; that ſort, thoſe ſorts; another 


road, other roads.” 
| * 


A few Te et of tho breach of this rule are here exhibited. 


„ have. not travelled this twenty years 3” $ theſe n ä 
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« T am not recommending theſe kind of ſufferings; 4;: 

kind.“ *© Thoſe ſort of people fear nothing; ** that ſort,” 
1ſt. The word means in the ſingular number, and the phraſes, . 

© By this means,” y that means,”” are uſed by our bet 


and moſt corre& writers; namely, Bacon, Tillotſon, Atter. 


bury, Addiſon, Steele, Pope, &c.* They are, indeed, in 
fuch general and approved uſe, that it would appear awkward, 
if not affected, to apply the old ſingular form, and ſay, « By 
this mean; by that mean; it was by a mean; although it is 
more agreeable to the general analogy of the language. The 
word nen (ſays Prieſtley) belongs to the claſs of words, 
which do not change their termination on account of number; 
for it is uſed alike in both numbers.” 

The word amends is uſed in this manner, in the following 
ſentences : ** Though he did not ſucceed, he gained the appro- 
bation of his country; and with this amends he was content.“ 
„Peace of mind is an honourable amends for the ſacrifices of 
intereſt.“ „In return, he received the thanks of his em- 


ployers, and the preſent of a large eſtate : theſe were ample 


1 1 


— 


* By this means, 8 had them the x more at vantage, being tired 


and haraſſed with a long march.” Bacen, 
« By this means one great reſtraint from doing evil, would be 
taken away.” Tillotſon, 


« And this is an admirable means to improve men in virtue.” ibid, 
« By that means they have rendered their duty more difficult.“ ibid, 
« It renders us careleſs of approving ourſelves to God, ard by 


' tbat means ſecuring the continuance of his goodneſs.” =Atterbury, 


« A good charatter, when eſtabliſhed, ſhould not be reſted 
in as an end, but employed as a means of 0 ſtill Further 


good. ſs | ibid, 

« By this means they are VL in each other.“ Aaddiſen, 
He by that means preſerves his ſuperiority. ibid, 
 & Your vanity by this means will want its food.“ Steele 


« By this means alone, their greateſt obſtacles- will vaniſh.” Pee 
Which cuſtom has N the moſt effectual means to ruin the 
nobles. - ; | Dean Swift, 
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amends for all his labours. We have deſcribed the rewards 
of vice: the good man's amends are of a different nature.“ 

It can ſcarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like the 
word means) had formerly its correfpondent form in the ſin- 
cular number, as it is derived from the French amende, though 
now it is excluſively, eſtabliſhed in the plural. form. If, there- 
fore, it be alleged that mean ſhould be applied in the ſingular, 
becauſe it is derived from the French moyen, the ſame kind of 


argument may be advanced in favour of the ſingular amende ; 


and the general analogy of the language may alſo be pleaded in 
ſupport of it. | 

Campbell, in his Philoſophy of-Rhetoric,": 
ing remark on the ſubje& before us:. No perſons of taſte will, 
I preſume, venture ſo far to. violate the preſent uſage, and con- 
ſequently to ſhock the cars of the e of readers, as to 
ſay, © By this mean, by that mean. 

Lowth and Johnſon ſcem to de againſt the uſe of means in 
the ſingular number... They do not, however, ſpeak deciſively 


on the point; but rather dubiouſly, and as. if they knew that 


MY WY mY "A * — — —_— 
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has the follow- 


There is no means of eſcaping the perſecution,” Dr. Yeung. 
“ Faith is not only @ means of obeying, but a principal act of 
ohedience.“ . 
He looked on money as a neceſſary means of maintaining and 
increaſing power,” Lord Lyttelton's Henry II. 
John was too much intimidated, not to embrace every means 
afforded for his ſafety.” 


8 Goldſmith. 

« Left this means ſhould fail”? - 775 Hume. 

* By this means there was nothing left to the Parliament of Ire- 

land,” &c., Blackſtone. 

© By this means ſo many ſlaves eſcaped out of the hands of their 

maſters,” Dr. Rebertſon, 
« By this menns they —_ witneſs to each other.“ 

1 5 , Burke-on the Sublime. 

« By this means, the wrath of man was made to turn againſt 

nell. — Dr. Blair. 
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they were queſtioning eminent authorities, as well as general. 
Practice. That they were not decidedly againſt the application 
of this word to the ſingular number, appears from their own 
language: Whole ſentences, whether ſimple or compounded, 
may become members of other ſentences. by means of ſome 
additional connexion,” Dr. Lowr 's Introduction to Eng, Gram. 

“There is no other method of teaching that of which 
any one is ignorant, but by means of ſomething already 
known.” ?“ Dr. Joxnsox. Idler. 

It is remarkable that our preſent verſion of the Scriptures 
makes no uſe, as far as the Compiler can diſcover, of the word 
nean; though there are ſeveral inſtances to be found in it of 
the uſe of means, in the fenſe and connexion contended for, 
«« By this means thou ſhalt have no portion on this ſide the 
river.” Ezra iv. 16. „That by means of death,” &c. Heb, 
ix. 15. It will ſcarcely be pretended, that the tranſlators of the 
ſacred volumes did not accurately underſtand the Engliſh lau- 


guage : or that they would have admitted one form of this- 


word, and rejected the other, had not their determination been 
conformable to the beſt uſage; Amn attempt therefore to recover 


an old word, ſo long ſince diſuſed by the moſt correct writers, 


ſeems not likely to be ſucceſsful ; eſpecially as the rejection of 
it is not attended with any inconvenience. | 
The practice of the belt and moſt correct writers, or a great 
majority of them, corroborated by general uſage, forms, during 
its continuance, the ſtandard of language; more eſpecially, if, 
in particular inſtances, this practice continue, after objection 
and due conſideration. Every connexion and application of 
words and phraſes, thus ſupported, muſt therefore be proper, 


and entitled to reſpect, if not exceptionable in a moral point of 
view. | 


8 —— — — — 
Quem penes arbitrium eſt, et jus et norma loquendi. 


on this principle, many forms of expreſſion, not leſs deviating 
from the general analogy of the language, than thoſe before 
mentioned, are to be conſidered as ſtriftly proper and juſtifiable, 


Of this kind are the following. None of them are varied to 
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expreſs the gender: and yet none originally ſignified 20 one. 
« Himſelf ſhall do the work: here, what was at firſt appro- 
priated to the objective, is now properly uſed as the nominative 


caſe, ** You have behaved yourſelves well :” in this example, 
the word you is put in the nominative caſe plural, with ſtrict 
propriety z though formerly it was confined to the objective 


caſe, and ye excluſively uſed for the nominative. 


With reſpe& to anomalies and variations of language, thus 
eſtabliſhed, it is the grammarian's buſineſs to ſubmit, not to 
remonſtrate. In pertinaciouſly oppoſing the deciſion of proper 
authority, and contending for obſolete modes of expreſſion, he 
may, indeed, diſplay learning and critical ſagacity; and, in 
ſome degree, obſcure points that are ſufficiently clear and de- 
cided ; but he cannot reaſonably hope, either to ſucceed in his 


aims, or to aſſiſt the learner, in diſcovering and reſpecting the 
true ſtandard and principles of language. 


Caſes which cuſtom has left dubious, are certainly within 


the grammarian's province, Here, he may reaſon and re- 


monſtrate, on the ground of derivation, analogy, and propriety ; . 
and his reaſonings may refine and improve the language: but 


when authority ſpeaks out and decides the point, it were per- 
petually to unſettle the language, to admit of cavil and debate, 
Anomalies then, under the limitation mentioned, become the 
law, as clearly as the plaineſt analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following Snitanine, the 
uſe of the word mean in the old form, has a very uncouth ap- 
pearance : By the mean of adverſity we are often inſtructed.“ 
« He preſerved his health by mean of exerciſe.” © Frugality 


is one mean of acquiring a competency.” They. ſhould be, 


By means of adverſity, &c. By means of exerciſe,” &c, 
“ Frugality is one means,” &c. | ; 

Good writers do indeed make uſe of the ſabſtantive nean 
in the ſingular number, and in that number only, to fignify 
mediocrity, middle rate, &c. as, This is a mean between 
the two extremes. But in the ſenſe of inftrumentality, it has 
been Jong diſuſed 25 the beſt authors, and by almoſt every 
weiter. 
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This means and that means ſhould be -uſe only when they 
refer to what is ſingular; theſe means and: thoſe means, when 
they reſpe& plurals: as, He lived temperately, and by i 
means preſerved his health ;** “ The ſcholars were attentive, 
induſtrious, and obedient to their. tutors; and by tbeſe mean; 
acquired knowledge.” 

We have enlarged on this ar ticle, that the young ſtudent may 
be led to refle& on a point ſo important, as that of aſcertaining 
the ſtandard of propriety in the uſe of language. 


2. The diſtributive pronominal adjectives each, every, either, 
agree with the nouns; pronouns, and verbs, of the ſingular 
number only; as, The king of Iſrael, and Jehoſophat the 
king of Judah, ſat each on his throne:; * Every tree is known 
by its fruit: unleſs the plural. noun convey a collective idea; 
as, Every ſix months; © Every. hundred years. The 
following phraſes are exceptionable. Let each eſteem others 
better than themſelves: It ought to be ec himpelf.” ©* It is re. 
quiſite that the language ſhould - be both perſpicuous and cor- 
rect: In proportion as either of theſe two qualities are want. 


ing, the language is imperfect: It ſhould beit.“ « »Tis 


obſervable, that every one of the letters bear date after his ba- 
niſhment, and contain a complete narrative of all. his ſtory af. 
terwards :** It ought to be, bears, and 5 contains,” 


Either is often uſed improperly, inſtead of. earh z- as, The 
king of Ifrael, and Jchoſophat the king of Judah, ſat either of 


them on his throne;”* ** Nadab and Abihu, the ſons of Aaron, 
took eithen of them his cenſer.” Each ſignifies both of them 
taken diſtinckly or ſeparately; either properly ſignifies only the 
one or the other of them taken disjunctively. 

In the courſe of this work, ſome examples will appear of er- 
roneous tranſlations from the Holy Scriptures, with reſpect to 
grammatical conſtruCtion :. but it may be proper to remark, 


that, notwithſtanding theſe verbal miſtakes, the Bible, for the 


ſize of it, is the moſt accurate grammatical compoſition that we 
have in the Engliſh language. The authority of ſeveral eminent 
grammarians might be adduced in ſupport, of this aſſertion ; but 
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it may be ſufficient to mention only that of Dr. Lowth, who 


ſays, © The preſent tranſlation of the Bible is the beſt ſtandard 


of the Engliſh language.” 


3. AdjeQtives are ſometimes improperly applied as adverbs * 


as, ** Indifferent honeſt; excellent well; miſerable poor;“ in- 
ſtead of © Indifferently honeſt ; excellently well; miſcrably 


poor.“ © He behaved himfelf conformable to that great ex- - 


ample ;** conformably Endeavour to live hereafter ſuit- 
able to a perfon in thy ftation 3** „ ſuitably,” “ I can never 
think ſo very mean of him; © zeanly.” 4 He deſcribes this 
river agreeable to the common reading ;* © agreeably.” . Apgree- 
able hereunto, it may not be amiſs,” &c.; „ agreeably.” © Thy 
exceeding great reward: When united to an adjective, or ad- 
verb not ending in /y, the word exceeding has ly added to 
it: as, * exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great; © ex- 
ceedingly well, exceedingly more active: but when it is 
joined to an adverb or adjective having that termination, the /y 
is omitted: as, Some men think exceeding clearly, and rea- 
ſon exceeding forcibly * * She nn on this occaſion, ex- 
ceeding lovely.“ 

Adverbs are likewiſe nenn uſed as aloe as, “ He 
acted in this buſineſs bolder than was expected: They be- 
haved the noble, becauſe they were diſintereſted.” They 
ſhould have been, more boldly ; moſt nobly.” 


4. Double comparatives and fuperlatives ſhould be avoided; 


ſuch as, A worſer conduct; On lefler hopes; A more 
ſerener temper; The moſt ſtraiteſt ſedt; A more ſupe- 
rior work: They ſhould he, © worſe conduct; © leſs 


hopes; « 4 more ſerene temper * « the ſtraiteſt ſect * 
* a ſuperior work.“ | 


5. Adjeftivesthat have in themſelves a ſuperlative ſignification, 
do not properly admit of the ſuperlative form ſuperadded ; ſuch 
as, Chief, extreme, perfect, right, univerſal,” &c.; which 
are ſometimes improperly. written . Chieſeſt, extremeſt, per. 
fecteſt, righteſt, moſt univerſal, & c. The following expreſ- 
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ſions are therefore improper. + He ſometimes claims admiſſion 
5 8 | to the chiefeſt offices.” The quarrel was become ſo univerſal 

'Y and national ;"* .** become univerſal.” 5 A method of attaining 
the rigbteſt and greateſt happineſs,” | 


6. Inaccuracies are often found in the way wherein the de. 
grees of compariſon are applied and conſtrued. The following 
are examples of wrong conſtruction in this reſpe&. This 
noble nation hath, of all others, admitted fewer corruptions.“ 
The word feawer is here conſtrued preciſely as if it were the ſu. 
perlative. It ſhould be, This noble nation hath admitted 
fewer corruptions than any other. We commonly ſay, This 
is the weaker of the two; or The weakeſt of the two: but 
the former is the regular mode of expreſſion, becauſe there are 
only two things compared. The vice of covetouſnels is what 
enters deepeſt into the. ſoul of any other.. It celebrates the 
church of England as the moſt perfect of all others.” Both 
theſe modes of expreſſion are faulty: we ſhould not ſay, The 
beſt of any man, or, The beſt of any other man,“ for 
The beſt of men. The ſentences may be corrected by ſub - 
ſtituting the comparative in the room of the ſuperlative. The 


vice, &c. is what enters deeper into the ſou] than any other.“ ; 
It celebrates, &c. as more perfect than any other. It is alſo 
\ poſſible to retain the ſuperlative, and render the expreſſion gram- e 
[ matical. © Covetouſneſs, of all vices, enters the-deepeſt into f 
| the ſoul.” * It celebrates, &c., as the moſt perfect of all 
churches.” Theſe ſentenees contain other errors, againſt which b 


it is proper to caution the learner. . The words deeper and 
deepeſt, being intended for adverbs, ſhould have been, more ty 


} | deeply, moſt deeply. The phraſes more perfect and moft perfect, qi 
=}. are improper; becauſe perfection admits of no degrees of com- a 
Ae pariſon, We may ſay nearer or neareſt to perfection, or more in 
= 7 or leſs IN. | 
_ : + ie 
f : 7. When two perſons or things are ſpoken. of in a ſentence, its 
1 and there is occahon to mention them again, for the ſake of diſ- et 
FX | tinction, dat is uſed in reference” to the former, and this, in ca 
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reference to the latter; 3 as, ** Self-love, which is the ſpring of 


action in the ſoul, is ruled by reaſon; but for that, man would 


be inactive; and but for his, he would be active to no end.“ 


$. In ſome caſes, adjectives ſhould not be ſeparated from their 
ſubſtantives, even by words which modify their meaning, and 
make but one ſenſe with them ; as, A large enough number 
ſurely :* It ſhould be“ A number large enough.” te The 
jower ſort of people are good enough judges of one not very 
diſtant from them.“ 

The adjective is as placed before. its ſubſtantive : as, 
« A generous man; © How amiable a woman! The inſtances 
in which it comes after the ſubſtantives, are the following. 

iſt. When ſomething depends upon the adjective; and when 
it gives a better ſound, eſpecially in poetry: as, A man gene- 


rous to his enemies; Feed me with food convenient for me:; 


A tree three feet thick. A body of troops fifty thouſand 
ſtrong!; © The torrent tumbling through rocks abrupt. 

zd, When the adjective is emphatieal: as, Alexander the 
Great; Lewis the Bold; Goodneſs infinite ;” % Wiſdom- 
unſearchable."* | 

za, When ſeveral e belong to one ſubſtantive: : a8, 
« A man juſt, wiſe, and charitable ;"* ** A woman modeſt, 
ſenſible, and virtuous.”* 

4th, When the adjectire is preceded by an adverb: as, A 
boy ſteadily employed; A girl unaffeRedly modeſt,” 

5th, When the verb-7o be, in any of its variations, comes be- 
tween a ſubttantive and an adjective, the adjective may fre- 
1 either precede or follow it: as, The man is happy; 

happy is the man who makes virtue his choice: w_ 

eve was delightful ;** or, ** delightful was the interview. 

6th, When the adjective expreſſes ſome circumſtance of a ſub- 


ſtantive placed after an active verb: as, . Vanity often renders : 


its poſſeſſor deſpicable.” In an exclamatory ſentence, the ad- 


jective generally precedes the ſubſtantive : as, © How deſþi- - 


cable does vanity often render its poſſeſſor!“ 


There is ſometimes great beauty, as well as ſorce, in placipg- 
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"i the adjeQtive before the verb, and the ſubſtantive immediately 
11 C after it; as, Great is the Lord; juſt and r are thy ways, 
1 thou King of Saints.” | 

Sometimes the word 1 is emphatically put after a number 
of particulars - comprehended under it. Ambition, intereſt, 
honour, all concurred“ Sometimes a ſubſtantive, which like. 
wiſe comprehends the preceding particulars, is uſed in conjune. 
tion with this adjective; as, & Royaliſts, repablicans, church- 
men, ſectaries, courtiers, patriots, all parties, concurred in i ths 
1 illuſion. | 

A ſubſtantive with its adjective is reckoned as one com- 
iN , Pounded word, whence they often take another adjective, and 
| fometimes a third, and ſo on; as, An old man; a good 

old man; a very learned, judicious, good old man.” 

Dy: adjective, adjective pronoun, and partieiple, relates to 
ſome ſubltantive; and is, in many inſtances put abſolutely, 
eſpectally where the noun has been mentioned before, or is 
eaſily underſtood, though not expreſfed ; as, I often ſurvey 
the green fields, as I am very fond of green; © The wiſe, 
the virtuous, the honoured, famed, and great, that is, per: 
ſons ;*” The twelve,” that is © apoſtles;“ Have compaſſion 

on the poor; be feet to the lame, and eyes to the blind.” 

Sometimes the ſubſtantive becomes a kind of adjective, and 
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| nas another fubſtantive joined to it by a hyphen; as, A ſea« | 
26 + fiſh; a-filver-tankard ; ammahogany-»table;** an adjective pro- | 


noun. The hyphen is not always uſed, but may be diſpenſed 
with; in caſes where the aſſociation has been long eſtabliſhed, f 
and is become familiar. In ſome of theſe inſtances the two 
words coaleſce : as, Icehouſe, inkhorn, Vorkſhire, &c. { 
Sometimes the adjective. becomes a ſubſtantive, and has an- i 
other adjective joined to it; as, The chief good; 4 The a 
vaſt immenſe of ſpace.” | | 
When an adjective has a prepoſition before it, the ſubſtantive 
being underſtood, it takes the nature of an adverb, and is con- ti 
4 | fidered as an adverb as, Ini general, in particular, in car- t 
neſt, &.; that is, Generally, particularly, earneſtly.” ii 
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646] RULE IX. | 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the ſin- 

gular number only, individually or colleQively : as, 
« A Chriſtian, an infidel, a ſcore, a thouſand.” 

The definite article he may agree with nouns in 


the fngular or plural number; as, * The garden, 
the houſes, the ſtars.” 


The articles are often properly omitted: when. 
uſed, they ſhould be juſtly applied, according to 
their diſtin& nature: as, © Gold is corrupting: 
The ſea i is green; A lion is bold. ” 


It is of the nature of both hs articles to Hetermine or limit 
the things ſpoken of, A determines it to be one ſingle thing, 
of the kind, leaving it ſtill uncertain which; the determines 
which it is, or, of many, which they are, 5 

The following paſſage will ſerve as an example of the diffe. 
rent uſes of à and zhe, and of the force of the ſubſtantive with- 
out any article. Man was made for ſociety, and ought to 
extend his good will to all men: but a man will naturally en- 
tertain a more. particular kindneſs for. the men, with whom he 
has the moſt frequent intercourſe z and enter into a {till cloſer: 
union with the man whoſe r and diſpoſition ſuit beſt with 
his own.“ 

As the articles are ſometimes miſapplied, it may be of ſome _ 
uſe to exhibit a few. inſtances :. © And. I perſecuted this way 
unto the death,” The apoſtle does. not mean any particular 
fort of death, but death in general; the definite article therefore 
is improperly uſed : it ought to be © unto death, without any 
article, 


\ 


© When he, the ſpirit of truth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth ;** that is, according to this tranſlation, * into all 
truth whatſoever, into truth of all kinds ;”* very different from 
tie meaning of the evangeliſt, and from the original, © into all 


tbe truth ;3** that is, © into alt evangelical truth, all truth ne- 
ceſſary for you to know," 
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* Who breaks a butterfly. upon 4 wheel ?** it ought to be 
the wheel, uſed as an inſtrument for the particular purpoſe of 
torturing criminals. ** The Almighty hath given reaſon to a 
man, to be a light unto him: It ſhould rather be, © to man, 
in general. This day is ſalvation come to this houſe, foral. 
much as he alſo is the ſon of Abraham: It ought to be, © a ſon 
of Abraham.” 

Theſe remarks may ſerve to ſhow 6 of the 
proper uſe of the article, and the excellence of the Engliſh lan- 
guage in this reſpect; which, by means of its two articles, does 
moſt preciſely determine the extent of ſ:gnification of common 
names. 


v 


1. A nice diſtinction of the ſenſe is ſom#times made by the uſe 
or omiſſion of the article 2. If I ſay, .** He behaved with 2 


little reverence; my meaning is poſitive. If I fay, * He 


behaved with little reverence ; my meaning is negative. And 
theſe two are by no means the ſame, or to be uſed in the ſame 
caſes. By the former J rather praiſe x perſon; by the latter, - 
diſpraiſe him. For the ſake of this diſtintion, which is a very 


uſeful one, we may better bear the ſeeming impropriety of the, 


article a before nouns of number. When I ſay, There were 
few men with him; T ſpeak diminutively, and mean to repre - 
ſent them as inconfiderable : Whereas, when I ſay, There 
were @ few men with him; I evidently intend to make the 


moeſt of them. 


The article the has fometimes a good eres in e diſtinguiſhing 
a perſon by an epithet. In the hiſtory of Henry the Fourth, 
by Father Daniel, we are ſurpriſed at not finding him the great 
man.” © Þ own J am often furpriſed that he ſhould have 
treated ſo coldly, a man ſo much the gentleman.”” 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of the 
French, for the pronoun poſſeſſive : - as, © He looks him full in 
the face: that is, “in his face.. In his preſence they were 
to ſtrike the torehead on the ground; “ that is, their forekeads.” 
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2. In general, it may be ſufficient to prefix the article to the 


former of two words in the ſame conſtruction; though the 
French never fail to repeat it in this caſe. There were many 


hours, both of the night and day, which he could ſpend, with- 


out ſuſpicion, in ſolitary thought. It might have been © of 
tbe night and of the day.” And, for the ſake of emphaſis, we 
often repeat the article in a ſeries of epithets. * He hoped that 


this title would ſecure him a perpetual and ar ee au- 


. thority.”” 


We ſometimes, — the manner of the French, repeat the 


fame article, when the adjective, on account of any clauſe de- 
pending upon it, is put after the ſubſtantive, ** Of all the con- 
ſiderable governments among the Alps, a commonwealth is a 


conſtitution the moſt adapted of any to the poverty of thoſe 


countries. With ſuch a ſpecious title as that of blood, 


which with 2 multitude is always the claim, the ſtrongeſt, and 


tbe moſt eaſily comprehended. They are not the men in 
the gation the moſt dulkcult t to be replaced. - 


3. In common converſation, and in familar ſtyle, we fre- 


quently omit the articles, which might be inſerted with pro- 
priety in writing, eſpecially in a grave ſtyle, « At worſt, time 
might be gained by this expedient. At the worſt, would 
have been better in this place. Give me here John Baptiſt's 


head.“ There would have been more dignity in ſaying, : Jchn 


-the W 8 head or, “ The head of John the Baptiſt.“ 


RULE x. 


One ſubſtantive governs another; bgnifying a dif- 
ferent thing, in the poſſeſſive or genitive caſe: as, 


My father's houſe;” Man's ä * << Vir- 


tue's reward. beg 


When the annexed ſubſtantive ſignifies the lame thing as the 


firſt, there is no variation of caſe: as, George, King of 


Great Britain, Elector of Hanover, &c. ; ** Pompey contended 
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with Cæſar, the greateſt general of his time; Religion, the 
ſupport of adverſity, adorns proſperity. Nouns thus circum. 
ſtanced are faid to be in appoſition to each other; and will ad. 
mit a relative and verb to be inſerted between them!: as we 
may ſay, © George, who ig king, &c, ; Cæſar, who was the 
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_ greateſt,” &c. Religion, which is the ſupport of adyer. 


ſity,” &c. 

Subſtantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the geni. 
tive caſe; as, Every tree is known by 2's fruit; 3 “Good. 
neſs brings ite reward.“ 

The pronoun bis, when detached from the noun to which it 
relates, is to be conſidered, not as a poſſeſſive pronoun, but as 
the genitive caſe of the perſonal pronoun: as, ** This compo. 


tion is his,” © Whoſe book is that?” Fig. If we uſed the 


noun itſelf, we ſhould ſay, “ This compoſition is John's.“ 
«Whoſe book is that? © Eliza's.”* The poſition will be 
ſill more evident, when we conſider that both the pronouns in 
the following ſentence muſt have a fimilar conſtruction: Is it 
her or his honour that is tarniſhed ?** It is not hers, but his.” 

Sometimes a ſubſtantive in the genitive or poſſeſſive caſe 
ſands alone, the latter one by which it is governed'being under- 
ſtood : as, I called at the bookſeller's,” that is, at the 
bookſeller's /hop.”? 9 


1. If ſeveral nouns come together in the genitive caſe, the 
apoſtrophe with + is annexed to the laſt, and underſtood to the 
reſt: as, * This was my father, mother, and uncle's advice,” 
But when any words intervene, perhaps, on account of the in- 
creaſed pauſe, the ſign of the poſſeſſive ſhould be annexed to 
each: as, I had the phyſician's, the RON s, and the 
apothecary” ane 5 


2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but the 
apoſtrophe retained, as in ſubſtantives in the plural number 
ending i in 5: as, The wrath of Peleus' ſon.” This ſeems 
not ſo allowable in proſe ; which the following examples will 
demonſtrate ; © Moſes* minifter ;*? e Phinehas? wife;“ © Feſtus 
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came into Felix room.” © Theſe anſwers were made to 
the witneſs*. queſtions.” But in caſes, which would give too 
? 2 of the hiſſing ſound, or increaſe. the difficulty of pronun- = 
e ciation, the omiſſion takes place even in proſe: as, ** For | Il 
5 pightcouſneſs' ſake; For conſcience* ſake.” 3 iP 
: 3. Little explanatory circumſtances are particularly awkward — 
5 between a genitive caſe, and the word which uſually follows it: | | | 3 
Z as, „She began to extol the farmer's, as ſhe called him, ex- if 
cellent underſtanding z** * the excellent . ar abe | 5 
1 farmer, as ſhe called him,” TT 270 E 
u nn l 
«a6 | When a ſentence conſiſts of terms ſignifying a name and | 
the | an office, or of any expreſſions by which one part is deſcriptive { 
8.5 or explanatory of the other, it may occaſion ſome doubt to which q 
. of them the ſign of the genitive caſe ſhauld be annexed; or whether 
g in it ſhould be ſubjoined to them both. Thus, ſome would ſay, 
Ts it «1. left the parcel at Smith's. the book ſeller ;'* others, “ at 
ig Smith the bookſeller'sz and perhaps others, „at Smith's the 
caſe bookſcller's. The firſt of theſe forms is moſt agreeable to the 
der- Engliſn idiom; and if the addition conſiſts of two or more 
tlie words the caſe ſeems to be leſs dubious: as, I left the parcel 
at Smith's, the bookſeller and;ſtationer.” But as this ſubje& 
requires a little further explanation to make it intelligible to the 
e learners, we. ſhall add a few obſervations tending to unfold its 
o the Pi | 
Tice,” A phraſe in which the words are ſo connected and dependent, 
Ne in- as to admit of no pauſe before the concluſion, neceſſarily re- 
ed to quires the genitive ſign at or near the end of the phraſe: as, 


d the '*« Whoſe prerogative is it? It is the king of Great Britain's”? 
That is the duke of Bridgewater's canal; The biſhop of 
Landaff's excellent book ** The Lord Mayor of London's 

zut the authority; . The Captain of the guard's houſe.” | 

umber When..words in appoſition follow-each other in quick ſuc- 

: ſeems eſſion, it ſeems alſo; moſt agreeable to our idiom, to give the 

es will ben of. the genitive a ſimilar ſituation; eſpecially if the noun 

Feſtus which governs the genitive be expreſſed: as, „The emperour 
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| ſhould be applied to the firſt genitive, and underſtood to the 


Leopold's;** Dionyſius the Tyrant's;“ © For David my 
ſervant's ſake ;** Give me John the Baptiſt's head; « paul 
the apoſtle's advice. But when a pauſe is proper, and the 
governing noun not expreſſed; and when the latter part of the 
ſentence is extended, it appears to be requifite that the ſigi 


other: as, © I reſide at Lord Stormont's, my old patron and 
benefactor; Whoſe glory did he emulate? He emulated 
Crſar's, the greateſt general of antiquity.“ In the following 
ſentences, it would be very awkward to place the ſign, either at 
the end of each of the clauſes, or at the end of the latter one 
alone : ** Theſe pſalms are David's, the king, prieſt, and pro- 
-phet of the Jewiſh people: * We ftaid a month at Lord 
Littelton's, the ornament of his country, and che friend of every 
virtue.” The ſign of the genitive caſe may very properly be 
underſtood at the end of theſe members, an ellipſis at the latter 
part of ſentences being a common conſtruction in our lan- 
guage; as the learner will ſee by one or two examples: They 
wiſhed to ſubmit, but he did not;"* that is, * he did not wiſh 
to ſubmit;”” ** He ſaid it was their concern, but not his;" 
that is, not his concern.” 

If we annex the ſign of the genitive to the end of the laſt clauſe 
only, we ſhall perceive that a reſting place is wanted, and that 
the connecting circumſtance is placed too remotely to be either 
perſpicuous or agreeable : as, *© Whoſe glory did he emulate?” 
He emulated Cœſar, the greateſt general of antiquity's;" 
© Theſe n are David, the king, prieſt, and prophet of the 
Jewiſh people's.” It is much better to ſay, This is Paule 
advice, the Chriſtian hero, and -great apoſtle of the Gentiles," 
than, * This is Paul, the Chriſtian hero, and great apoſtte of ihe 
Gentiles* advice.” On the other hand, che application of the 
' genitive ſign to both or all the nouns in appoſition, would be 
generally harſh and diſpleaſing, and perhaps in ſome caſes in. 
correct: as, the emperour's Leopold's; ** King? s George's; 
4 Charles's the Second's ;** 4 The parcel was left at Smith's, 
the bookſeller's, and Stationer's.“ The rules which we hare 
endeavoured to elucidate, will prevent the inconveniencies of 
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both theſe modes of expreſſion; and they appear to be Lions 


ph ple, perſpicuous, and conſiſtent with the idiom of tlie lan- 
d the Zunge | 
ff the | | | 
e fg 5. The Engliſh genitive has often an unpleaſant found; ſo 
to the that we daily make more uſe of the particle of to expreſs the 
n and ſame relation. There is ſomething awkward in the following 
ulated ſentences, in which this method has not been taken, * The 
owing general-in the army's name, publiſhed a declaration.“ c The 
ther at Commons! vote.“ © The Lords“ houſe.” “ Unleſs he be 
er on very ignorant of the kingdom's condition.“ It were certainly 
id pro- better to ſay, In the name of the army; The votes of the 
t Lord Commons; The Houſe of Lords.;”” The condition of 
ff every the kingdom. It is alſo rather harſh to uſe two Engliſh geni- 
xerly be tives with the ſame ſubſtantive; as, Whom he acquainted 
ie latter with the pope's and the King's pleaſure,” The pleaſure of 
ur lan- the pope and the king, would have been better. 
They We ſometimes meet with three ſubſtantives dependent on one 
not wi another, and connected by the prepoſition cf applied to each of 
yt his ;" them: as, The ſeverity of the diſtreſs of the ſon of the king, 
touched the nation; but this mode of expreſſion is not to he 
ſt clauſe recommended. It would be better to ſay, ** The. ſevere diſtreſs 
and that of the king's ſon, touched the nation.“ We have a ſtriking 
be either inſtance of this laborious mode of expreſiion, in the following 
nulate?” ſentence : * Of ſome of the books F each of theſe claſſes of lite= 
quily's;" nature, a Catalogue will be given at the end of the work.“ 
et of the | | | 
is Paul's 6. In ſome caſes, we uſe both the genitive termination and the 
Fentiles,” . prepoſition ; as, It is a difcovery of Sir Iſaac Newton's.” 
ſtie of the Scmetimes indeed, unleſs we throw the ſentence into another 
on of the form, this method is abſolutely needful, in order to diſtinguiſh 
would be 


the ſenſe, and to give the idea of property, ſtrictly ſo called, 
2 caſes in. which is the moſt important of the relations expreſſed by the ge- 
zeorge's; nitive caſe: for the expreſſions, © This picture of my friend,” 
t Smith's, Wi and, “ This picture of my friend's,” ſuggeſt very different 
1 we have ideas. The latter only is that of property in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, 
iencies of EY H 

ä \ 
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The idea would, doubtleſs, be conveyed in a better manner, by 
Laying, c This picture belonging to my friend.” 

Where this double genitive, as it may be called, is not ne. 
ceſſary to diſtinguiſh the ſenſe, and eſpecially in a grape 
ſtyle, it is generally omitted. Except to prevent ambiguity, 
it ſeems to be allowable only in caſes which ſuppoſe the exif. c 

ence of a plurality of ſubjects of the ſame kind. In the ex. 10 
preſſions, * A ſubje& of the emperour's;” * ſentiment of 
my brother's ;** more than one ſubje&, and one ſentiment, aj 


'66 


66 


ſuppoſed to belong to the poſſeſſor. But n e — i - 
neither intimated nor neceſſarily ſuppoſed, the double genitive «4 
except as beforementioned, ſhould not be omen as, Thi * 
houſe of the governour is very commodious; " The crown of ry 
the king was ſtolen ;** © That privilege of the ſcholar ws nere ae 
| abuſed.” (See page 38.) But after all” that W b {aid for 4 
this double genitive, ſome grammarians think that it would he al 
better to avoid the uſe of it altogether, _ to give the ſentimeit 4 
another form of expreſſion. 3 
7. When an entire clauſe of a ſentence, beginning with 2 
participle of the preſent tenſe, is uſed as one Dame, or to expreſ A i 
one idea or circumſtance, the noun on hien it depends may be the 
: put in the genitive caſe; thus, instead of faying, #4 e i he 
g meaning of this perſon conducting ek ſo nn & that my 
] 18, What is the meaning of this perſon in conducting himſelf Ct 
] ſo ſtrangely ?*' we may ſay, and perhaps ought to ſay, "I aa 
is the meaning of this perſon's conducting bimfelf ſo e apt; 
1 * juſt as * ſay, What is the meaning or Us perſon's con. hay 
; 7 duct?“ So alſo, we ſay, I remember it being dee i = 
| it:“ ly, I remember its beige s, 
great exploit; or, more 0 Fs ; ho 
reckoned,” &c. The following ſentence is correct an roy Ogg 
% Much will depend on the pupil 's compoſing, but 3 wr | opp 
reading frequently.“ It would not be accurate to ſay, | 2 Aa 
will depend on the pupil compoſing,” &c. We alſo proper f | "whe 
« This will be the effect of the pupil's compoſing frequently; . 


inſtead of, of the pupil compojing frequently.“ 
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RULE XI. 


Active verbs govern the objective caſe: as, 
« Truth ennobles Ber; © She comforts me; 


« They ſupport wsz © Vn rewards them that 
follow her.” 


In Engliſh the nominative caſe, denoting 'the agent, uſually 
goes before the verb; and the objective caſe, denoting the ob- 
ject, follows the verb active; and it is the order that determines 
the caſe in nouns; as, Alexander conquered the Perſians.“ 
But the pronoun, having a proper form for each of thoſe caſes, 
ſometimes, when it is in the objective caſe, is placed before the 


and verb; as, Whom ye ignorantly worſhip, him declare I 
nes unto you.” This poſition of the pronoun ſometimes occaſions 
its proper caſe and government to be neglected; as in the fol- 
lowing inftances. © Who ſhould 1 eſteem more than the wiſe 
and good?“ By the character of thoſe who you chooſe for 
puch your friends, your own is likely to be formed.” © Thoſe are 
ay i the perſons who he thought true to his intereſts.” * Who 
is the (AY hould I ſee the other day but my old friend?“ © Whoever the 
d court favours.” In all theſe places it ought to be aubom, the 
relative being governed in the objective caſe by the verbs eſteem, 
chooſe, thought, &. He, who under all proper circum- 
ſtances, has the boldneſs to ſpeak truth, chooſe for thy . 2 
It ſhould be im who, &c. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon or govern words; as, He 
goes, he walks. They are therefore not followed by an ob- 


vith' 


imſeh 
What 
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's con. 
oned 1 
; being 
Propel! 


ond caſe, or an object of action, comes after them, though it may 


carry the appearance of being governed by them, it is affected 


« Mud 

dy ſax by a prepoſition or ſome other word underitood ; as, He re- 

cently fided many years [that is, for or during many years] in that 
41 


Ha 


verb; and, when it is in the nominative caſe, follows the object 


jective caſe, ſpecifying the obje& of an action. But when this 


ireet 3”? 46 He rode ſeveral miles [that is, for or r through the 
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ſpace of ſeveral miles] on that day; “ He lay an hour [tha 
is, during an hour] in great torture.“ In the phraſes, J 
dream a dream, To live a virtuous life,“ &c. it appears 
that the noun expreſſes the ſame notion with the verb, and thzt 
it is no object of an action. | . 


1. Some writers, however, uſe certain neuter verbs as if they 
were tranſitive, putting after them the objective caſe of the pro. | 
noun which was the nominative caſe to. it, agreeably to the | 
French conſtruction of reciprocal verbs; but this cuſtom is f | 
foreign to the idiom of the Englifh tongue, that it ought not to 
be adopted or imitated. The following are ſome inſtances of 
this practice. Repenting him of his deſign. The king t 
ſoon found reaſon to repent him of his provoking ſuch danger. \ 


ous enemies.” The popular Lords did not fail to enlarge c 
themſelves on the ſubject. The nearer his ſucceſſes aj. iſ | 
proached him to the throne.” , Go flee thee away into the ſ 
land of Judah.” © I think it by no means a fit and deten E 
thing to vie charities,” &c.  ** They have ſpent their whole 8 
time and pains to agree the ſacred with the profane chrono. i ! 
logy.“ : | ſe 
2. Active verbs are ſometimes as improperly made neuter £2 
as, I muſt premiſe with three circumſtances. ** Thoſe thi b 
think to ingratiate with him by caluminating me.“ ne 
| - 
3. The neuter verb is varied like the active; but, having ſome dc 
what of the nature of the paſſive, it admits, in many inſtances, d ws 
the pu ſſive form, retaining ſtill che neuter ſignification, chief 
in ſuch verbs as ſignify ſome fort of motion, or change of plac 1 
or condition; as, © I am come; I was gone; I am grown;t a 
was fallen.” The following examples, however, appear to 8 
erroneous, in giving the neuter verbs a paſſive form, inſteadi 
an active one, © The rule of our holy religion, from whi 
we are infinitely ſaverved.” The whole obligation of tif 
law and covenant was alſo ceaſed,” © Whoſe number a * 


now - amounted to three hundred.“ This mareſchal, up 


* 4 
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* [that ſome d.ſcontent, was entered into a conſpiracy again his Maſ- 


& To ter.” At the end of a campaign, when half the men are 
pen d;ſerted or killed.“ It ſhould be, * have ſwerved,- * ceaſ- 


id thet ed,“ &c. 


4 The verb fo be, through all its variations, has the ſame 
if they caſe after it, as that which next precedes it: © I am he whom 
they invited ;*” “It may be (or might have been) he, but it 


_ cannot be (or could not have been) I:“ It is impoſſible to 
mish be they 3'” I ſeems to have been he, who conducted himſelf 0 : 
not to wiſely ;** “It appeared to be e that tranſacted the buſineſs ;** 
nes of « I underſtood it to be him; © I believed it to have been 
he king them; „ We at firſt took the perſon to be her, but were after 
langer- wards convinced that it was not . © He is not the perſon” 


enlargt aubo it ſeemed he was,” He is really the perſon who be ap- 


ſes ay. peared to be.“ She is not now the woman cus they repre- 
nto the ſented ber to have been.“ hom do you fancy him to be? 
decent By theſe examples, it appears that this ſubſtantive verb, has no 


government of caſe, but ſerves, in all its forms, as a conductor to 
- the caſes; ſo that the two caſes which, in the conſtruction of the 
ſentence, are the next before and after it, muſt always he alike. 


r Whole 
chrono- 


The following ſentences contain deviations from the rule, and 
exhibit the pronoun in a wrong caſe: It might have been hin,” 
but there is no proof of it;” * Though I was blamed, it could 
not have been ne; © I ſaw one whom J took to be he; 
“She is the perſon cob IT underſtood it to have been; ** Who | 
do you think me to be?” © Whom do men wy that J am?“ 
And whom think ye that Fam?“ 


neuter; 
10ſe that 


2 ſome- 
nees,'> 
„chief 


of plat 5. The auxiliary let governs the objective caſe : ae, Let 


him beware; Let 1. judge candidly; ** Let them not pre- 


n;l s 0 
"OWN; ſume.;?? Let me die the death of the righteous.” 
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RULE XII. 


One verb governs another that follows it, or de- 


pends upon it, in the infinitive mood: as, « Ceaſe 
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70 do evil; learn 20 do well;” «© We ſhould be pre- 
pared to render an account of our actions.“ 

The prepoſition 2, though generally uſed before 
the latter verb, is ſometimes properly omitted: as, 
« T heard him ſay it;“ inſtead of, * zo ſay it.“ 


The verbs which have commonly other verbs following them 
in the infinitive mood, without the ſign 70, are © Bid, dare, need, 
make, ſee, hear, feel; and alſo, cc 2 not uſed as. an 
auxiliary; and perhaps a few others : I bade him do it;“ 
4 Ye dare not do it;“ I ſaw him 00 it; „ heard him 
ſay it; Thou lerteſt him go.“ 


. In the following paſſages, the word to, the ſign of the infi. 
nitive mood, where it is diſtinguiſhed by Italic characters, is ſu. 
perfluons and improper. I have obſerved ſome ſatiriſts t 
uſe, &c. To ſee ſo many o make ſo little conſcience of ſo 
great a ſin. * It cannot but be a delightful ſpeRacle to God 
and angels, to ſee a young perſon, beſieged by powerful tempta. 
tions on either ſide, fo acquit himſelf gloriouſly, and reſolutely 
10 hold out againſt the moſt violent aſſaults; to behold one in the 
prime and flower of his age, that is courted by pleaſures and 
honours, by the devil, and all the bewitching vanities of the 
world, zo reject all theſe, and zo cleave ſtedfaſtly unto God.“ 
This mood has alſo been improperly uſed in the following 
places. I am not like other men, to envy the talents I cannot 
reach.” Grammarians have denied, or at leaſt doubted, them 


70 be genuine,” That all our doings may be ordered by thy 
governance, 70 do always what is 1ighwnng in thy fight.” 


Adjectives, ſubſtantives, and participles, frequeurtly govern 
the infinitive mood after them: as, He is eager to learn ;” 
« She is worthy to be loved; They have a deſire to im- 
prove; © Endeavouring to perſuade.” 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a ſubſtantive, 
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expreſſing the action itſelf which the verb ſignifies, as the par- 
ticiple has the nature of an adjective. Thus the infinitive mood 
does the office of a ſubſtantive in different caſes: In the nomi- 
native; as, To play is pleaſant: in the objective; as, “Boys 
love to play; For to will is mn with me; but to per- 
form that which is good, I find not.” 

The infinitive mood is often made abſolute, or uſed independ- 
ently on the reſt of the ſentence, ſupplying the place of the con- 
junction that with the ſubjunctive mood: as, To confeſs the 
truth, I was in fault; To begin with the firſt z** To pro- 
ceed ; To conclude j** that is, That I may confeſs, & c. 


RULE XIII. : 


In the fe of 'verbs and words that, in point of 
time, relate to each other, the order of time muſt be 
obſerved. Inſtead of ſaying, © The Lord hath given, 
and the Lord hath taken away;” we ſhould ſay, 
« The Lord gave,” &c. © Inſtead of, I remember 
him theſe many years;“ it ſhould be, I have re- 


| membered him,” &c. 


It is not eaſy to give particular rules for the management of 
the moods and tenſes of verbs with reſpect to one another, ſo 
that they may be proper and conſiſtent ; but the beſt rule that, 
can be given is this very general one, to obſerve what the ſenſe 
neceſſarily requires. It may, however, be of uſe to give a few 
examples that ſeem faulty in theſe reſpects. * I intended 70. 
lade written laſt week, is a very common phraſe ; the infini- 
tive being in the paſt time, as well as the verb which it follows. 
But it is certainly wrong: for how long ſoever it now is ſince 
I thought of writing, © to write“ was then preſent to me, and 
muſt ſtill be conſidered as preſent, when I bring back that time, 
and the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be, I intended 


to write * week. The following ſentences are alſo errone- 
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ous : © I cannot excuſe the remiſſneſs of thoſe whoſe buſineſz 
it ſhould have been, as it certainly was their intereſt, to have 
interpeſed their good offices. There were two circumſtancez 
which made it neceſſary for them to have loft no time.“ . Hiſto. 
ry painters would have found it difficult to hade inuented ſuch 
a ſpecies of beings.” It ought to be, „70 interpoſe, to loſe, u 
indent. On the morrow, beeauſe he ſhould have known 
the certainty, wherefore he was accuſed of the Jews, he looſed 
him.” It ought to be, © becauſe he avould Fnow,.” or rather, 
& being avuilling to know.” Fhe blind man ſaid unto him, 
Lord, that I nig receive my ſight. If by any means l 
might attain unto the reſurrection of the dead;“ © may,” in both 
places, would have been better. © From his knowledge, he 
appears to ſtudy the Scriptures with great attention;“ 10 have 
Hudied, &c. * I feared that I ſhould have. loſt it, before 


arrived at the city; , ould loſe it.” “ had rather walk: “ 


It ſhould be, I would rather walk. * It would have af. 
forded me no ſatis faction, if I could perform it:“ it ſhould be, 
ce jf I could hade performed it;“ or, 5 It avould' afford me no 
ſatisfaction, if I could perform it.” 

To preſerve conſiſteney in the time of verbs, we muſt 5 
le c that, in the ſubjunctive mood, the preſent and imperfect ten- 
ſes often carry With them ſomewhat of a future ſenſe; and that 
the auxiliaries Hud and æuculd, in the imperfeR times, are 
uſed to expreſs the preſent and future as well as the paſt; for 
which ſee page 61. 


1. It is proper further to obſerve, that verbs of the infinitive ' 


mood in the following form; “ to write,“ „to be writing,” 
and “ to be written,“ always denote ſomething contemporary 
evith the time of the governing verb, or ſubſequent to it; but 
when verbs of that mood are expreſſed as follows; © to have 
been writing,” © to have written,” and © to have been written,” 
they always denote ſomething antecedent to the time of the go- 
verning verb. This remark is thought to be of importance; 
for, if duly attended to, it will in moſt caſes, be ſufficient to 
direct us in the relative application of theſe tenſes, 
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The following ſentence is properly and analogically exprel- 


5 ſccl: “ I found him better than I expected to find him.“ 
Neſs « Expefted to have found him,” is irreconcilable alike to 
have grammar and to ſenſe. Indeed all verbs expreſſive of hope, 
incez deſire, intention, or command, muſt invariably be followed 
iſto. by the preſent and not the perfect of the infinitive. Every 
ſuch perſon would perceive an error in this F * Tt is 
ſe, 10 long ſince I commanded him to hawe done it: Yet, © ex- 
own pected to have found is no better. It is as KEE that the 
oled fading malt. be poſterior to the expectation, as that the obedzence 
ther, muſt be poſterior to the command. ; 

him, In the ſentence which follows, the latter —_ is with pro- 
ins priety put in the perfect tenſe of the infinitive mood: © It 
both would have afforded me great pleaſure, to have been the meſſen- 

„ he ger of ſuch intelligence. As the meſſage muſt have preceded 
"ave the pleaſure, - the infinitive which expreſſes it, mult alſo be pre- 
re! cedent in time. But in this ſentence, It was truly comfurt- 
K abls to ſee him ſo affectionate and dutiful to his parents,” the 
> af. verb is properly put in the preſent of the infinitive z becauſe 
| be, the comfort and the ſeeing were contemporary. 

e no Before we quit this ſubje&t, we muſt inform the learner, that 
in order to expreſs the paſt time with the defective verb ought, 
col. the perfect of the infinitive muſt always be uſed: as, © He 
ten ought /0-hawe done it. When we uſe that verb, this is the 

that only poſſible way to diſtinguiſh the paſt from the preſent. 
are 
for | 
RULE” XIV: 

| Participles govern words in the ſame manner as 
tive the verbs do from which they are derived: as, © I 
g, am weary with hearing bim; “e She is. Ha 
= us; © He was admoniſhing them,” 

ut 
lave 1. Participles are ſometimes governed by the article ; for the 
mn,” preſent participle, with the definitive article the before it, becomes 
go- a ſubſtantive, and muſt have the prepoſition of after it: as, 
ice; = Theſe are the rules of grammar, by the obſerving of which, 
t to 
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you may avoid miſtakes,” It would not be proper to ſay, « by f 
the obſerving which;“ nor, by obſerving of which: but A 
the phraſe, without either the article or prepoſition, would be by 
L right: as, © by obſerving which.“ The article à or an ha; 10 
the ſame effect: as, This was a betraying of the truſt re. 8 
poſed in him.“ 5 
This rule ariſes from the nature . idiom of our language, 5 
and from as plain a principle as any on which it is founded; 5 
namely, that a word which has the article before it, and the pol. M 
ſeſſive prepoſition of after it, muſt be a noun ; and, if a noun, 33 
it ought to follow the conſtruction of a noun, and not to have 
the regimen of a verb. It is the participial termination of this fo 
ſort of words that is apt to deceive us, and make us treat them o 
as if they were of an n amphibious ſpecies, partly nouns and 80 
| partly verbs. 85 
The following are a few examples of the violation of this 0 
rule. He was ſent to prepare the way, by preaching of re. 
pentance: It ought to be, © by he preaching of repentance ;" 0 
or, by preaching repentance.” * By the continual mor- 1 
tifying our SOPs affections. Tt ſhould be, * by the continual 
mortifying ; or, © by continually mortifying our corrupt Ny 
affections. #* They laid out themſelves towards the advancing _ 
and promoting the good of it; * towards advancing and pro- es 
moting the good.“ It is an overvaluing ourſelves, to reduce 9 
every thing to the narrow meaſure of our capacities; © it is, bows 
: overvaluing ourſelves ;** or, an overvaluing of ourſelves.” FA 
Keeping of one day in ſeven,” &c. It ought to be, © the bg 
keeping of one day; or, keeping one day.” af 
2. The ſame obſervations which have been made reſpecding 1 
the effect of the article and participle, appear to be applicable to Rn 
the pronoun and participle when they are ſimilarly aſſociated: 85 
as, * Much depends on their obſerving of the rule, and error "oY 
will be the conſequence of their neglecting of it,” inſtead of 55 
&« their obſerwing the rule, and, ** their neglecting it.“ We Y 
ſhall perceive this more clearly, if we ſubſtitute a noun for the : 
pronoun; as, „Much depends upon Tyro's obſerving of the by 
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rule, &c, But, as this conſtruction ſounds rather harſhly, it 
would, in general, be better to expreſs the ſentiment in the fol - 
lowing, or ſome other form: * Much depends on the rule's 
being obſerved; and error will be the conſequence of its bemg 
neglected. This remark may be applied to ſeveral other 
modes of expreſſion to be found in this work; which, though 
they are. contended for as ſtrictly correct, are not always the 
moſt eligible, on account of their unpleaſant ſound, See pages 
38, 55, 146, &c. | | 

We ſometimes meet with expreſſions like the following: In 
forming of his ſentences, he was very exact; From calling 
of names, he proceeded to blows. But this is incorrect lan- 
guage : for prepoſitions do not, like articles and pronouns, con- 
vert the participle into the nature of - a ſubſtantive z as we have 
ſhown above in the phraſe, © By obſerving which.” 


3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tenſe are 
ſometimes different in their form, care muſt be taken that they 
be not indiſcriminately uſed. It is frequently ſaid, He begun, 
for “he began; He run, for © he ran; He drunk,” 
for * he drank ;** the participle being here uſed inſtead of the 
imperfe& tenſe: and much more frequently the imperfect tenſe 
inſtead of the participle: as, I had wrote, for, I hall 
written; I was choſe,” for, I was choſen ;”” © I have 
ate, for, I have eaten.“ 4 His words were interwove with 
ſighs;“ © were 7znterwoven.” © He would have ſpoke ag 
& ſpoken.” He hath bore witneſs - to his faithful ſervants ;** 
© borne,” By this means he over-run his guide; oer 
ran.“ % The ſun has roſe ;"* < riſen.“ His conſtitution 
has been greatly ſhook, but his mind is too ſtrong to be ſhook 
by ſuch cauſes;:; Halen, in both places. They were 
verſes wrote on glaſs z?* arten. Philoſophers have of- 
ten miſtook the ſource of true happineſs :?? It ought to be 
«© miſtaken.” © ; | N 

The participle ending in ed is often improperly contracted by 
changing ed into f: as, In good behaviour, he is not ſurpaſt 
by any pupil of the ſchool,” It ought to be ſurpaſſed.” 
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RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of 
caſe, tenſe, &c. require an appropriate ſituation in 
the ſentence, viz. for the moſt part, before adjec- 
tives, after verbs active or neuter, and frequently 


between the auxiliary and the verb: as, © He made 


a very ſenſible diſcourſe, he ſpoke unaffeFedly and 
forcibly, and was attentively heard by the whole 
aſſembly.” 


A. few inſtances of erroneous: poſitions of adverbs may ſerye 
to illuſtrate the rule. He muſt not expect to find ſtudy 
agreeable always; © always agreeable.” * We always find 


them ready when we want them z** © we find them always rea- 


dy,” &. © Diſſertations which have remarkably been fulfil. 
led 3”? © which have been remarkably.” © Inſtead of looking 
contemptuouſly down on the crooked in mind or in body, we 
ſhould look up thankfully to God, who hath made us better ;” 
© inſtead of looking down contemptuouſiy, &c. we ſhould 
thankfully look uß, &c. If thou art bleſſed naturally with a 
good memory, continually, exerciſe. it;“ * naturally bleſſed,” 
&c. © exerciſe it continually. 
Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before the 
verb, or at ſome diſtance after it, and ſometimes between the 
two auxiliaries; as in the following examples. Vice alawajs 
ereeps by degrees, and ixſenſiby twines around, us thoſe con- 
cealed fetters, by which we are at laſt completely bound.” „He 
encouraged the Engliſh Barons to carry their oppoſition farther.” 
«© They compelled him to declare that he would abjure the realm 
for ever ;” inſtead of, © to. carry. farther their oppoſition ;" 
and to abjure for ever the realm.” He has generally been 
reckoned an honeſt man.” * The book may always be had 
at ſuch a place; in preference to has been generally ;” and 
may be always... | 
From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears that no 
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exact and determĩnate rule can be given for the placing of ad- 
verbs, on all occaſions. The general rule may be of conſider - 
able uſe; but the eaſy flow, and perſpicuity of the phraſe, are 
the two things which ought to be chiefly regarded. 
The adverb there is often uſed as an expletive, or as a word 
that adds nothing to the ſenſe; in which caſe it precedes the 
verb and the nominative noun : as, There is a perſon at the 
door ;*? * There are ſome thieves in the houſe ;?” which would 
be as well or better expreſſed by ſaying, © A-perſon-is at the 
door;“ „Some thieves. are in the houſe,” Sometimes it is 
made uſe of to give a ſmall degree of emphaſis to the ſentence.: 
as, © There was a man ſent from God, whoſe name was John.” 
When it is applied in its ſtrict ſenſe, it principally follows the 
verb and the nominative caſe :. as, The man ftands there.” 


1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb: as, 1 
never was there; He never comes at a proper time.” 
When an auxiliary is uſed, it is placed indifferently, either be- 
fore or after this adverb-: as, He was never ſeen (or never 
was ſeen) to laugh-from that time. Newer ſeems to be im- 
properly uſed in the following paſſages. ** Aſk me never ſo 
much dowry and gift.” If I make my hands never fo. 
clean.” Charm he never fo wiſely.” The word 
would be more ſuitable to the ſenſe. | 


2, In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place- 
where, is often uſed inſtead of the pronoun relative and a pre- 
poſition. They framed a proteſtation, where they repeated 
all their former claims;“ i. e. in which they repeated. 
„The king was ſtill. determined to run forwards, in the ſame 
courſe where he was already, by his precipitate career, too fa- 
tally advanced ;”” © i, e. in which he was,” But it would be 
better to avoid this mode of expreſſion. 

The adverbs. hence, thence, and whence, imply a prepoſk. 

tion; for they ſignify, “ from this place, from that place, from 
what place.“ It ſeems therefore, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to be im- 
proper to join a prepoſition along with them, becauſe it.is ſu- 
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perfluous : as, © This is the leviathan, from whence the witz 
of our age are ſaid to borrow their weapons; © An ancient 


plied to verbs ſignifying motion, inſtead of the adverbs hither, 


_ there with ſpeed.” They ſhould be, He came b:ther ,” 
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author prophecies from hence.“ But the origin of theſe word; 
is ſo little attended to, and the prepoſition from ſo often uſed in 
conſtruction with them, that the omiſſion of it, in many 2 85 
would ſeem ſtiff and diſagreeable. | 


The adverbs here, there, where, are often improperly ap. 


* 


thither, whither : as, ©* He came here haſtily 3”? They rods 


My TREF rode thither, &c. 


3. We have ſome examples of adverbs being uſed Boe ſubſtan. 
tives : © In 1687, he erected it into a community of regulars, 
ſince when, it has begun to increaſe in thoſe countries as a reli. 
vious order ;” i. e. * ſince which time.” © A little while, 
and I ſhall not ſee you;“ 1. e. a ſhort time.” It is worth 
their while; i. e. © it deſerves their time and pains.” But 
this uſe of the word rather ſuits familiar than grave ſtyle. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the phraſe, © To do a thing anyhow F 
« in any manner; or, * ſomehboww;” i. e,“ in ſome manner.“ 
& Somehow, worthy as theſe people are, they look upon public 
penance as diſreputable.“ 


RULE XVI. 


Two negatives in Engliſh, deſtroy one another, 
or are equivalent to an affirmative : as; * Nor did 
they not perceive him ;” that is, © they did perceive 
him.” Never ſhall I net confeſs;” that is, © I ſhall 


never avoid confeſſing;” or, 1 ſhall always con- 


ſeſs.” But it is better to expreſs an affirmation by 
a regular ailirmative, than by two negatives. 


Some writers have improperly employed two negatives inſtead 


of one; as in the following inſtances. © I never did repent for 
doing good, nor ſhall not now; „ nor ſhall I now,” Ne- 
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ver no imitator ever grew up to his author;“ © zever did any,” 
&c. I cannot by no means allow him what this argument 
muſt prove * „ cannot by any means,” &c. or, © I can by 
no means.” Nor let no comforter approach me;“ * nor let 
any comforter,” & c. Nor is danger ever apprehended in ſuch 
a government, no more than we commonly apprehend danger 
from thunder or earthquakes :” It ſhould be, “ ary more. " 


« Arioſto, Taſſo, Galileo » 720 more than Raphael, were not born 
in republicks.” 


A 
Prepoſitions govern the objective caſe: as, 4 T 
have heard a good character of her, From him 
that is needy turn not away; © A word to the 


wiſe is ſufficient for them; © Strength of mind 1 is 
with them that are pure in heart.“ 


The following are examples of the nominative caſe being uſed 
inſtead of the objective. Who ſerveſt thou under?“ © Who 
do ye ſpeak to? We are ſtill much at a loſs who civil 
power belongs to.“ Who doſt thou afk for?“ “ Aﬀeociate 
not with thoſe who none can ſpeak well of. In all theſe places 
it ought to be © whom.” 

The prepoſitions 20 and for are often underſtood, chiefly be- 
fore the pronouns : as, Give me the book; Get me ſome 
paper; that is, „ me; for me.” Wo is me;” i. e. 
% me.” He was baniſhed England;“ i. e. © from 
England,” 


1. The prepoſition is often ſeparated from the relative which 
it governs :; as, Whom wilt thou give it to?“ "inſtead of, 
« To whom wilt thou give it?“ © He is an author whom I am 
much delighted with ;** © The world is too polite to ſhock au- 
thors with a truth, which generally their bookſellers are the firſt 
that inform them of.” This is an idiom to which our language 


is ſtrongly inclined ; it prevails in common converſation, and 


7 Nule 7. 


ſuits very well with the familiar ſtyle in writing : but the 
placing of the prepoſition before the relative, is more graceful, az 
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woll as more perſpicuous, and agrees much better with the ſo. g 
lemn and elevated ſtyle. ta 
6s 
2. Some writers ſeparate the prepoſition. from its noun, in or. ſo 
der to conne& different prepoſitions with the ſame noun : as, eit 
To ſuppoſe the zodiac and planets to be efficient of, and an. an 
tecedent to, themſelves.” This, whether in the familiar or the va 
ſolemn ſtyle, is always inelegant, and ſhould generally be on 
avoided, In forms of law and the like, where fulneſs and ex. ſhe 
actneſs of expreſſion muſt take place ↄf every other conſideration, bu 
it may be admitted. | | rail 
6 ] 
3. Different relations, and different ſenſes, muſt be expreſſed rac] 
by different prepoſitions, though in conjunction with the ſame fort 
verb or adjective. Thus we ſay, to converſe auith a perſon, wri 
upon a ſubject, in a houſe,” &c. We alſo ſay, We are diſap- tiqu 
pointed of a thing,“ when we cannot get it, and.“ diſappointed but 
in it, when we have it, and find it does not anſwer our expec- had 
tations. But two different prepoſitions mult be improper in the ter | 
ſame conſtruction, and in the ſame ſentence : as, © The com- to hi 
bat betzween thirty Britons againſt twenty Engliſh,”* 20 
In ſome caſes, it is difficult to ſay to which of two prepo- have 
ſitions the preference is to be given, as both are uſed promiſcu- « 2% 
ouſly, and cuſtom has not decided in favour of either of them. for b 
We ſay, Expert at, and © expert in a thing. Expert at horre 
finding a remedy for his miſtakes ;** Expert in deception.” great 
When prepoſitions are ſubjoined to nouns, they are generally dice 
the ſame that are ſubjoined to the verbs from which the nouns: differ 
are derived: as, A compliance with,” * to. comply with ;” &, 
« A diſpoſition to tyranny, “ diſpoſed to tyranniſe,” 10 
| | | need f 
4. As an accurate and appropriate uſe of the prepoſition is of than þ 
great importance, we ſhall ſele& a conſiderable number of ex- procee 
amples of impropriety, in the application of this part of ſpeech. | plianc; 
xt, With reſpect to the prepoſition f. He is reſelyed of need n 
a tion to 
4% an 
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going to the Perſian court ;** © oz going,” &c. © He was to- 
tally dependent of the Papal crown ;”* on the papal,” &c.. 
« To call of a perſon,” and © To wait of him ;** © on a per- 
ſon, &c. He was eager of recommending it to his fellow-. 
citizens, “ in recommending,” &c. Of is ſometimes omitted, 


and ſometimes inſerted, after worthy : as, It is worthy obſer- 


vation,” or, of obſervation.” But it would have been better 
omitted in the following ſentences. © The emulation, Who 
ſhould ſerve their country belt, no longer ſubſiſts among them, 
but of who ſhould obtain the moſt lucrative command.” The 
rain hath been falling of a long time ;** © falling a long time.“ 


It is ſituation chiefly which decides of the fortune and cha- 


racters of men; ' decides the fortune, or, concerning the 
fortune.” * He found the greateſt difficulty of writing;“ “ in. 


writing.“ „It might have given me a greater taſte of its an- 


tiquities,”” A taſte of a thing implies actual enjoyment of it; 
but a taſte for it, implies only a capacity for enjoyment, © This 


had a much greater ſhare of inciting him, than any regards af. 
ter his father's commands; - ſhare in as. ob and “ regard 
to his father's,” &c. 

zd, With reſpe& to the n to and for, © You 
have beſtowed your favours to the mc deſerving perſons ;*” 
® zpon the molt deſerving,” &c., © He accuſed the miniſters 
for betraying the Dutch; © of having betrayed.” © His ab- 
horrence to that ſuperſtitious: figure; „ that, -c. A 
great change to the better * for the better.. * Thy preju- 
dice to my cauſe;“ © againſt.” * The Engliſh were very 
different people then to what they are at preſent; © from what, 
& c. «In compliance to the declaration ;” ** avith,” &c. It 
more than they thought for; „ thought of.” There is no 
need for it; it. For is ſuperfluous in the phraſe, © More 
than he knows for. No diſcouragement for the authors to 
proceed; 10 the authors, &. It was perfectly in com- 


pliance to ſome perſons; © auith,” „ The wiſeſt princes 


need not think it any diminution to their greatneſs, or deroga- 


ton to their ſufficiency, to rely upon counſel 3** © diminution. 


ef,” and © derogation e 
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3d, With reſpe& to the prepoſitions with and upon, —— 


% Reconciling himſelf with the king.” * Thoſe things which y 
have the greateſt reſemblance with each other, frequently differ " 
the moſt. That ſuch rejection ſnould be conſonant with our x 
common nature z** © conformable with,” &e. ** The hiſtory of 10 
Peter is agreeable with the facred texts.” In all the above in- Ii 


ſtances, it ſhould be“ 10,“ inſtead of . avith,”” „ It is a uſe 
that perhaps I ſhould not have thought on;“ “ thought /.“ 
« A greater quantity may be taken from the heap, without 
making any ſenſible alteration upon it;“ “ in it.“ ' Intruſted: 
to perſons on whom the parliament could confide;“ © jy 
whom.” He was made much on at Argos ;** 4e much of,” 
& Tf policy can prevail upon force 3 © over force.” © 1] do 
likewiſe diſſent with the examiner z** from.“ 

4th, With reſpect to the prepoſitions ia, from, &c. - 
«© They ſhould be informed in ſome parts of his character Js 
& About, or * concerning.” Upon ſuch occaſions as fell 
into their cognizance;“ “ under.“ That variety of factions 
into which we are ſtill engaged ;'? * in which.” To reſtore 
myſelf into the favour; * to the favour.” « Could he have 


» 


« by,” From ſeems to be 
ſuperfluous after forbear : as, He could not forbear from 
appointing the pope,” &. A ſtrict obſervance after times 
and faſhions ;* © of times.” The character which we may 
now value ourſelves by drawing; ** zpon drawing.” Nei. 
ther of them ſhall make me ſwerve out of the path z* ** from 
the path.“ * Ye blind guides, which ſtrain af a gnat, and 
{ſwallow a camel: It ought. to be, which firain ow? a gnat,” 
or, © take a gnat out of the liquor by ſtraining it,” The im- 
propriety of the prepoſition has wholly deſtroyed the meaning ot 
the phraſe. | | 

The prepoſition among always implies a number of things; 
and therefore cannot be uſed in conjunction with the word 
every, which is in the ſingular number; as, Which is found 
among every ſpecies of liberty; The opinion ſeems to gain 
ground among every body,” | 


profited from repeated experiences .” 


Rule 18.) 

5. The prepoſition fo is made uſe of before nouns of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion: as, © I went 
1 London;“ “ I am going to town.” But the prepoſition at is 
uſed after the neuter verb to be : as, I have been at London;“ 
J was at the place appointed; © I ſhall be at Paris.” We 
likewiſe ſay, He touched, arrived, at any place.” The pre- 
poſition in is ſet before countries, cities, aud large towns: as, 
He lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham.“ But 
before villages, ſingle houſes, and cities which are in diſtant 
countries, at is uſed ; as, He lives at Hackney; He is at 
« Montpelier.” | . 

It is a matter of indifference with reſpect to the pronoun one 
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. parts of it, or before them both. We may ſay, They were 
1 | jealous of one another; or, © They were jealous one of an- 
„ other: but perhaps the former is better. | 

ell Participles are frequently uſed as prepoſitions: as, excepting, 
8 reſpecting, touching, concerning, according. They were 
og all in fault except or excepting him. IO 

ave 

> be RULE XVIII. 

rom x 

Tp. Conjunctions connect the ſame moods and tenſes 
way Wh of verbs, and caſes of nouns and pronouns: as, 
Nei- © Candour is 7 be approved and practiſed;“ © If 
from thou ſincerely deſire, and earneſtly purſue virtue, ſhe 


„ and 


will aſſuredly be found by thee, and prove a rich re- 
ward ;” „The maſter taught her and me to write;“ 
He and ſbe were ſchool-fellows,” © 


nat,“ 
je im- 
ing of 


hings 3 
> word 
found 
to gain 


moods and tenſes of verbs; but in theſe inftances the nomina- 
tive muſt be repeated, which is not neceſſary, though it may be 


lay, * He lives temperately, and he has long lived temperately ;" 


He may return, but he will not continue ;** © She avas proud, 


* 


anther, whether the prepoſition ' of be placed between the two 


Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect different 
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though ſhe.zs now humble: but it is obvious, that the repeti- 
tion of the nominative, in ſuch eaſes, is indiſpenſable; and that, 
by this means, the latter members of . theſe ſentences are ren.. 
dered not ſo ſtrictly dependent on the preceding, as thoſe are 
which come under the rule. When, in the progreſs of a ſen. 
tence, we paſs from the affirmative 1o the negative form, or from 
the negative to the aflicmative, the ſubje& or nominative is al. 
ways reſumed: as, ** He is rich, but he is not reſpectable;“ 
„ He 15 not rich, but he is reſpectable. And is there not- 
equal reaſon for repeating the nominative, and reſuming the 
ſubject, when the courſe of the ſentence is diverted by a change 
of the mood or tenſe # 

A few examples of inaccuracies reſpecting this rule may fur- 
ther diſplay its utility. 

& If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remembereſt 


that thy brother hath aught 2 thee: It ought to be, 


and chere remember.” 

If he prefer a- virtuous life, and is ſincere in his profeſſions, 
he will ſucceed ;** © and be ſincere.“ 

“ To deride the miſeries of the unhappy, is inhuman ; and 
wanting compaſſion towards them, is unchriſtian; “ and 10 
want compaſſion.“ 

The parliament addreſſed the king, and has been prorogued 
the ſame day; and vas prorogued.“ | 

Anger glances into the breaſt of a wiſe man, but will reſt 
only in the boſom of fools ;** © but refts only ; or, “ but i 
vill reſt only.” His wealth and him bid adieu to each 
other; © and he.“ © He intreated us, my comrade and I, 
to live harmoniouſfly ;”* © comrade and me.” My ſiſter and 
her were on good terms; * and e. © Virtue is praiſed by 
many, and would be deſired alſo, if her worth were really 
known; „ ande would. „ Thie world recedes, and will 

ſoon diſappear; * and it will.” «© We often overlook the 
bleſſings which are in our poſſeſſion, and are ſearching after 


thoſe which are out of our reach: It ought | to be, And 


fearch after.“ 


4 
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RULR XIX. 


Some conjunctions require the indicative, ſome 
the ſubjunctive mood, after them. It is a general 
rule, that, when ſomething. contingent or doubtful 
is implied, the ſubjunctive ought to be uſed: as, ** 77 

I were to write, he would not regard it;“ „He will 
not be pardoned unleſe he repent.” | 

Conjunctions that are of a poſitive and. abſolute 
nature require the indicative mood. * As virtue 
advances, fo vice-recedes;” - He is healthy, becauſe he 
is temperate,” | 


— 


"The conjunctions, if, though, unleſi, except, whether, &c. 
generally require the ſubjun&ive mood after them: as, f 


„ thou be afflicted, repine not ;z"” * Though he flay me, yet will I 
truſt in him; He cannot be clean, anleſs he 20 himſelf ;'s 
d © No power, except it were given from above; *+ Whether it 
10 zvere I or they, ſo we preach.” But even theſe conjunctions, 
when the ſentence does not imply doubt, admit of the indica- 
ed tive: as, “ Though he is poor, he is contented.” 

The following example may, in ſome meaſure, ſerve to i- 
elt luſtrate the diſtin& and proper uſes of the ſubjunctive and indi- 
il cative moods, Though he were divinely inſpired, and ſpoke 
ich therefore as the oracles of God, with ſupreme authority; though 

J, 


he were endued with ſupernatural powers, and could therefore. 


have confirmed the truth of what he uttered by miracles; yet, 
by in compliance with the way in which human nature and rea- 
ally ſonable creatures are ufually wrought upon, he reaſoned. 
will That our Saviour was divinely inſpired, and endued with ſu- 
the pernatural powers, are politions that are here taken for granted, 
fter as not admitting of the leaſt doubt; they would therefore have 
and 


been better expreſſed in the indicative mood: Theugh he avas 
divinely inſpired; though he was endued with ſupernatural 
powers,” The ſubjunctive is uſed in the like improper man- 


* 
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ner, in the following example 1 7 hough he were a ſon, yet 
learned he obedience, by the things which he ſuffered But, 
in a ſimilar paſſage, the indicative is employed to the ſame pur. 
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pole, and that much more properly: % Though. he was rich, 


yet for your ſakes he became poor.“ 


1. Left and that annexed- to a command preceding; and 7 
with but following, neceſſarily require the ſubjun&ive mood: 
as, Let him that ſtandeth, take heed /eft he fall; © Take 
heed that thou ſpeak not to Jacob.z"” «+ * he do but touch the 
hills they ſhall ſmoke.” 


2. In the following inſtances, the conjunction that, expreſſed 
or underftood, ſeems to be improperly accompanied with the ſub. 
junctive mood. So much ſhe dreaded his tyranny, hat the 
fate of her friend-ſhe dare not lament. He reaſoned ſo art. 
fully, that his friends would liſten, and think he avere not 
wrong. | 


3. The fame conjunction governing both the indicative and 
the ſubjunctive mood, in the fame ſentence, and in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, ſeems to be a great impropriety ; as in theſe in- 
ſtances. If there be but one body of legiſlators, it is no 


better than a tyranny z there are only two, there will want a 


caſting voice. If a man have a hundred ſheep, and one of 
them is gone aſtray,” &. 


4. Almoſt all the irregularities, in the conſtruction of any lan- 
guage, have ariſen from the ellipſis of ſome words, which were 
originally inſerted in the ſentence, and made it regular; and it 
is probable, that this has been the caſe with reſpec̃t to the con- 
junctive form of words, now in uſe; which will appear from 
the following examples: We ſhall overtake him though he 
run;' that is, though he ould run;”” © Unleſs he ad pru- 
dently, he will not accompliſh his purpoſe z** that is, ** unleſs 
he Hall act prudently. If he ſucceed and obtain his end, he 


will not be the happier for it;“ that is, «© If he ſhould ſucceed, 
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and /bould obtain his end,” Theſe remarks and examples are 
deſigned to ſhow the original ſtate of our preſent conjunctive 


forms of expreſſion; and to enable the ſtudent, in many inſtan- 


ces, to examine the, propriety of uſing them, by. tracing the 
words in queſtion to their proper origin, and ancient connexions. 
But it is neceſſary to be more particular on this ſubject, and 
therefore we ſhall add a few obſervations reſpecting it. 

The verb of the preſent tenſe, in the ſubjunctive mood, is 
made to have a future ſignification, by varving the terminations 
of the ſecond and third perſons ſingular; as will be evident 
from the following examples: If thou projper, thou ſhouldſt 
be thankfulz?? 4 Unleſs he fudy more cloſely, he will never be 


learned.” Some writers however would expreſs theſe ſentences 


without thoſe variations; If thou proſpereſt, &c.. © Unleſs 
he Hudies, &c.: and as there is great diverſity of practice in 


this point, it is proper to offer the learners a few remarks to 


aſſiſt them in diſtinguiſhing the right application of theſe differ- 
ent forms of expreſſion. It may be eſtabliſhed as a rule, that theſe 
changes of termination are neceſſary, when the three following 
circumſtances concur: 1ſt, When the ſubject is of a dubious 
and contingent nature: 2d, When the verb will properly ad- 


mit an auxiliary to be inſerted before it: and zd, When the 


verb has a reference to future time. Tn the following ſentences, 
theſe three circumſtances will be found to unite : If thou 
vjure another, thou wilt hurt thyſelf ;** “ He has a hard heart 


and if he continue impenitent, he muſt ſuffer;“ Ce He will 


maintain his principles, though he 4% his eſtate;“ (Whether 


he ſucceed or not, his intention is laudable ;** If a man /mite 


his ſervant, and he die, &c. Exodus xx1. 20. In all theſe ex- 
amples, we may properly ſay, ** /hould/t injure ; Mall or ſhould 
continue; /hould loſe z abi ſuccerd; and /hall or ſhould fmite;*? 
&c.; and the things ſignified by the verbs are uncertain, and 


refer to future time. But in the inſtances which follow, an 


auxiliary cannot be inſerted, nor is future time referred to; and 
there fore a different eonſtruction takes place: © If thou /zweff 
virtuouſly, . thou art happy; © Unleſs he meant what he ſays, 
he is doubly faithleſs; If he allows the excellence of virtue, 
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he does not regard her precepts ;”* © Though he /eems to be 
{imple and artleſs, he has deceived us;“ © Whether virtue i; 
better than rank and wealth, admits not of any diſpute ;"* « f 
thou believeft with all thy heart, thou mayſt. Ads viii. 37. 
It appears, from the latter examples, that the rule juſt men- 
tioned, might be extended to aſſert, that in caſes wherein thoſe 
three circumſtances do zo? concur, it is not proper to turn the 
verb from its ſignification of preſent time, or to vary its form 
or termination. This has been aſſerted · by ſome writers on 
Grammar; and if it were adopted and eſtabliſhed in practice, we 
ſhould have, on this ſubje&, a principle of diſtinction, which 
would be ſimple and preciſe, and readily applicable to every caſe 


that may occur. 


5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound tenſes of 
the ſubjunctive mood, it ſeems proper to make a few obſerya. 


tions. Some writers expreſs themſelves in the perfect tenſ:, as 


follows: If thou hawe determined, we muſt ſubmit :" 
% Unleſs he hade conſented, the writing will be void :” but we 
believe no authors of critical ſagacity write in this manner, 
The proper forms ſeem to be, If thou ba determined; 
unleſs he has conſented,” &c. conformably to what we meet 
with in the Bible: I have ſurnamed thee, though thou bhaft 
not known me.” Iſaiah xlv. 4, 5. What is the hope of 
the hyyocrite, though he bath gained, &c, = XXVii, 8. 
See alſo Azts xxvlii. 4. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenſes, we 8 meet 
with ſuch expreſſions as theſe: © If thou had applied thyſcl 
diligently, thou wouldſt have reaped the advantage,” © Unleſs 
thou Shall ſpezk the whole truth, we cannot determine; © If 
thou will undertake the buſineſs, there is little.doubrof ſucceſs.” 
This mode of expreſſing the auxiliaries does not appear to be 
warranted by the practice of correct writers. They ſhould be 
hadft, ſhalt, and wilt: and we find ago bow in this form in 
the ſacred Scriptures. 

If thou hadſi known,” &c. Luke xix. 47. If thou bad 
peen here,“ &c. Fobn xi, 21, © Tf thou wilt thou can 
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make me clean,” Matt. viii. 2. See alſo, 2 Sam. ii. 27. 
Matt. xvii. 4. | 2 


7. The ſecond perſon ſingular of the imperfe& tenſe in the —_— 
ſubjunctive mood, is alſo very frequently varied in its termina - 
x tion: as, © If thou loved him truly, thou wouldſt obey him ;** 
Though thou did conform, thou haſt gained nothing by it.“ 
This variation, however, appears to be improper. Our preſent 
verſion of the Scriptures, which we again refer to, as a good 
grammatical authority in points of this nature, decides againſt 
it, © If thou neweſt the gift. &c. John iv. 10. © If thou 
e didit receive it, why doſt thou glory, &c. 1 Cor. iv. 7. See 
alſo, Dan. v. 22. But it is proper to remark, that the form of 
the verb to be, when uſed ſubjunctively in the imperfect tenſe, is 


'— AT. 3 


of indeed very conſiderably and properly varied from that which it 
As has in the imperfect of the indicative mood; as the learner will 
a5 perceive by turning to the conjugation of that verb. 

we 8. It may not be ſuperfluous, alſo to obſerve, that the auxi- 
er. liaries of the potential mood, when applied to the ſubjunctive, do 


d ; not change the termination of the ſecond perſon ſingular. We 
eet properly ſay, “ If thou mayſt or cauſt go; © Though thou 
haſt mghift live; © Unleſs thou couldft rend; © If thou vouldſt 
> of karn;* and not, * If thou may or can go,” &c, It is ſuffi- 
8. cient, on this point, to adduce the authorities of Johnſon and 
Lowth; 4 If thou /houldft go, Johnſon. © If thou mayſt, 
nightſt, or couldft love, Lowth. Some authors think, that when 
that expreſſes the motive or end, the termination of theſe auxilia- 


nleſs nes ſnould be varied: as, “ T adviſe thee, bat chou may beware Ln 
at He checked thee, hat thou ſhould not preſume: but there 
eſs. does not appear to be any ground for tliis exception. If the ex- 
to be preſſion of condition, doubt, contingency,” &c. does not war- 
1d be rant a change in the form of theſe auxiliaries, why ſhould they 
rm in Wi have it, when a mo otive or end is expreſſed ? The Tranſlators 

of the S:riptutes da not appear to have made the diſtinction con- 
bad tended for. © Thou buildeſt the wall, that thou mayſt be their 
cank 
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king,” Neb..yi. 6. © Waſh thine heart from wickedneſ;, 
- that thou mayſi be ſaved.” Fer. iv. 14. 


From the preceding obſervations, it appears, that the verb and t 
auxiliaries of the three paſt tenſes, and the auxiliaries of the fu. 


* 2 


ture, undergo no alteration (except what has been mentioned) 'tl 
by being put in the ſubjunctive mood. We do not abſolutely 
_ aſſert that this is invariably the caſe ; and therefore, in conjugat. 25 
ing the verbs, we have conformed to hy general practice of Gram. 
. marians, andgiven the variations in all the tenſes, For further co 
remarks on the ſubject, ſee Sect, 8, page 81. ä as 
There is a a pecuſiar neatneſs in a. \ ſentnace beginning with th "a 
conjunctive form of a verd. « Were there no difference, there 
would be no choice.” pre 
A double conjunctive, in two correſpondent Ss of a ſen- MF : 
| tence, is ſometimes made uſe of: as, © Had be done this, he lei 
Dad eſcaped; Had the limitations on the prerogative been, affe 
in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity had made him teat 
regard as ſacred, the boundaries of the conſtitution.” The 
ſentence in the common form would have read thus: If the li. 2 £ 
mitations on the prerogative had been, &c. his integrity would Io 
have made him regard, &c. | 5 
9. Some conjunctions have their correſpondent conjunctions 15 
belonging to them, ſo that, in the ſubſequent member of the fen : ; 
tence, the latter anſwers to the former: as, & . 
iſt, Aubougb, tbougl— yet, nevertheleſs: as, T. tough he 15 
Pas rich, yet for our ſakes he became poor.” 1 
. 2d, Whether—or: as, Whether he will go or not, | cannot AY 
5 as W. 
ad, Either—or : as, 41 will either. ſend 1 it, or bring it my- &e 
felt,” Duke 
4th, Neither nor: : as, Neither-thou nor I am able to com- Fe 
paſs it." 1 
5th, Ai—as; 8 a compariſon of equality: as, * Se Wil. in 
is as atniahle as her ſiſter. cant 
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6th, 4. —ſo; expreſſing a er e 45, 4 
the ſtars, ſo hall thy ſeed be. | 

7th, 4;—ſo; expreſſing a compariſon of quality: as, © Ms 

che one dieth, ſo dieth the other.” 

'$th, So—as; with a verb expreſſing a compariſon of quality : 

as, * To ſee thy glory, ſo as I have ſeen thee in the ſanEuary,” 

ob Seas; with a negative and an adjeQ&ire exprefling a 

* of quantity : as, NY was not o great a man 
as Cæſar. 

10th, So that; exprefling a conſequence ug % He was 7 
fatigued, that he could ſcarcely move.” 

When the conjunction either may be ſuppoſed, tho" not ex- 
preſſed, after the firſt negative, we may with propriety uſe either 
or or nor for the correſpondent conjunction: as, He was not 
(either) learned or wiſe; “He never (either) ate or drank 
afterwards z** or, „He was not learned nor wiſe;“ or, not 


85 learned or wiſe." 

im | ' 

I | | ES 8 

900 10. Conjunctions are often improperly uſed, both ſingly and 


wid in pairs. The following are examples of this impropriety. 
g *« The relations are ſo uncertain, as that they require a great 
deal of examination: Tt ſhould be, ** that they require, &c. 


« There was no man ſo fanguine, who did not apprehend ſome 


any ill conſequences :** It ought to be, * fo ſanguine as not to ap- 

ſen- prehend, & c.: or, * no man, how ſanguine ſoever, who did 

| not, &c. To truſt in him is no more but to acknowledge 

. de BY tic power.” * This is none other but the gate of paradiſe.” 

power 8 0 e gate of paradiſe. 

| In both theſe inſtances, but ſhould be han. We ſhould ſuf- 

zung ficiently weigh the objects of our hope; whether they be ſuch 

as we may reaſonably expect from them what they propoſe, 

t my &, It ought to be, that we may reaſonably,” & c. The 

Wo Duke had not behaved with that loyalty as he ought to have 
com- 


done;“ © avith which he ought.” In the order as they lie 

a. in his preface: It ſhould be “ in order as they lie;“ or, 

ein the order in which they lie.” Such ſharp replies that 

colt him his life; „ as coſt him,” &c, « he was truly 
I 2 
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that ſcarecrow, as he is. now commonly painted; ſuch a 

ſcarecrow,” &c. © I wiſh I could do that juſtice to his memory, 

to oblige the painters,” &c. do ſuch juſtice as to oblige,” 
of &ce = ** 


In ſome inſtances, the word as is uſed. as a relative pronoun: 
as, Let ſuch. as preſume to adviſe others, look well to their 
own conduct; ;** which is preciſely equivalent to, ** Let then 
ho preſume,” &c. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to Smiliar ſtyle, 
equivalent to aol H,nding. The words for all that, ſeem to 
be top low. A. word. it was in the mouth of every one, but, 
for all that, this may ſtill be a ſecret. | 

In regard that is. folemn and antiquated; FS would do 
much better in the. following ſentence. It cannot be other- 
wiſe, in regard that the French proſody differs from that of every 
other, &c. 

The word except is. far preferable to other thaw. ce It ad. 

7 mitted.of no effectual cure other than amputation.” Except. is 
alſo to be preferred to all but. They were bappy, all but the 
ſtranger.” ws 

In the two following . phraſes, the conjunction as is impro- 
| perly omitted: : „% Which. nobody preſunies, or is ſo ſan- 

guine , to hope.“ e muſt, however, be ſo juſt 4 to own.” 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and under- 

food: as, 4 1 beg you. would come to me; See thou do it 
rot; inſtead of, that you would, © that thou do. But in 
the following, and many ſimilar phraſes, this conjunction were 
“ Yet it is reaſon the memory of their 
It ſhould be, yet it is juft that 


much better inſerted : 
virtues remain to poſterity,” 
the memory, &c. 


RULE XX. 
When the qualities of different things are com- 
pared, the latter noun or pronoun is not governed 
hy the conjunction han or as, (for conjunctions have 


de 


Rult 26.) SYNTAX. - Ab 
no government of caſes) but agrees with the verb, 
or is governed by the verb or the prepoſition, ex- 
preſſed or underſtood: — «© Thou art wiſer than 
I; that is,“ than I am.” © They loved him more | 
than me;“ 1. e. * more than they loved me.” The 1 
ſentiment is well expreſſed by Plato, but much bet- | 1 | 
ter by Solomon than him z” that is, © than by | 
him.” : 


The propriety or impropriety of many phraſes, in the pre- 
ceding as well as in ſome other forms, may be diſcovered, by 


t, ſupplying the words that are not expreſſed ; ' which will be evi- 

dent from the following inſtances” of erroneous” conftruRtion, 
do He can read better than me.” He is as good as her.“ 
r- „Whether I be preſent of no. „ Who did this? me.“ By 
ny ſupplying the words underſtoott in each of thefe phraſes, their 


impropriety and governing rule will appear: as, © Better than 
I can read; © As good as-ſhe is; 54 Preſent or not preſent ;'? 
« I did'it.'*- | 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been com- 
mitted z a number of which is ſubjoined, as a further caution 
and direction to the learner. Thou art a much greater loſer ' 
than me by his death,” - © She ſuffers hourly more than eo.” Y 
© We contributed a*third more than the Dutch, who were ob- 
liged to the Tame proportion more than us,” King Charles: 
and more than him, the Duke arid the Popiſh faction, were at 
liberty to form new ſchemes.** The drift of all his ſermons” 
was, to prepare the Jews for the reception of a prophet mightier 
than him, and whoſe ſhoes he was not worthy. to bear. It 
was not the work of fo eminent an author, as him to whom it 
was firſt imputed. - A ſtone is heavy, and the ſand weighty ; 
but a fool's wrath-is heavier than them both. If the king 
give us leave,' we may perform the office as well as them that 
do.” In theſe n it ought to be I, we, be, * re- 
. | 
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When the relative who immediately follows Zhan, it ſeems 10 ; 
form an exception to the zoth Rule; for, in that connexion, in 
be relative muſt be in the objective caſe: as, „Alfred, han. by 

aobom a greater king never reigned,” &. Beelzebub, thay ol 
ab hom, Satan except, none higher fat,” &c. It is remarkable as 
that, in ſuch inſtances, if the perſonal pronoun were uſed, it ar 
would be in the nominative caſe: as, A greater king never. be 
reigned than he; that is, © than he auas. «© Beelzebub, thay 
hey” &c.; that is, than he fat.” 

61. 
'RUEE xxl. bh 

To avoid diſagreeable repetitions,. and to expreſs : 
our ideas in few words, an ellipſis, or omiſſion of . 
ſome words, is frequently admitted; but when this 
would obſcure the ſentence, weaken its force, or 
be attended with an impropriety, the ellipſis muſt 2 
be ſupplied. Inſtead of ſaying, He was a learned ga 

man, he was a wiſe man, and he was a good man,” fl 
we make uſe of the ellipfis, and ſay, “ He was a 2 
learned, wiſe, and good man.“ In the phraſe, “ Any 9 
two men, uſed to think with freedom, the words a0 
« 20% are” ſhould have been ſupplied. A beauti- e 
ful ſield and trees, is not proper language. It fert 
ſhould be * Beautiful fields and trees; or, * A beau- this 
tiful held and fine trees.“ | cen 
Almoſt all compounded ſentenees are more or leſs elliptical; 4 
fome examples of which may be ſeen under the different parts of fear 
ſpeech, 4 h | hou 
| theſ 

x: The ellipſis of the article is thus uſed: A man, woman, i if; 
and child; that is, © a man, a woman, and a child.” 4A uſeg 
houſe and garden; that is, „ a houſe and a garden.“ The dau 

fun and moon; that is, the ſun and the moon; The : 5 

is 


day and hour;“ that is, „ the day and the hour.“ In all theſe 
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inſtances, the article being once expreſſed, the repetition of it 
becomes unneceſſary. There is, however, an exception to this 
obſervation, when ſome peculiar emphaſis requires a repetition 3 
as in the following ſentence. ** Not only the year, but the day 
and the hour.“ In this caſe;the ellipſis of the laſt article would ö 
be improper. 7 | | 


W 


2. The noun is frequently omitted in the following manner. | 
« The laws of God and man; that is, „ the laws of God and 
the laws of man.” In ſome very emphatical expreſſions, the = 
ellipſis ſhould not be uſed: as, Chriſt the power of God, | IM | | I 


9 and the wiſdom of God; which is more emphatical than E 15 
f * Chriſt the power and wiſdom of God.” 1 9 

8 | _—_ 
r 3. The ellipſis of the adjectiwe is uſed in the following manner. F J. i 
ſt A delightful garden and orchard ;** that is, a delightful - Vit \ 
d garden and a delightful orchard. * A little man and woman 3”? 2H 
2 that is, “ a little man and a little woman.“ In ſuch elliptical | 

S | expreſſions as theſe, the adjeRive ought to have exactly the ſame 

k ſignification, and to be quite as proper, when joined to the latter 


ſubſtantive as to the former, otherwiſe the ellipſis ſhould not be 
ds admitted, 


ti Sometimes this ellipſis is improperly applied to nouns of dif- 
It WH ferent numbers: as, © A magnificent houſe and gardens,” In 
mw this caſe it is better to uſe another adje Kivez 3 as, « A magnifi- 

cent houſe and fine gardens.” | 
l; 4. The following is the ellipſis of the pronoun. I love and 


« of fear him;“ that is, © I love him, and I fear him.“ 46 My 
houſe and lands;“ that is, my houſe and my lands.” In 
theſe inſtances the ellipſis may take place with propriety; but 

nan, if we would be more expreſs and emphatical, it muſt not be 


4 A uſed: as, “ My Lord and my God; „„My ſons and my 
The daughters.” 


The In ſome of the common forms of ſpeech, the relative nk 
theſe 15 uſually omitted : as, «© This is the man oy love ;*? inſtead. 
*F; 


e 
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of, „* This is the man <vhom they love.“ © Tbeſe are the 


goods they bought; for, . Theſe are the goods which they, 
bought.“ 


In complex ſentences, it is much better to have the relative 


pronoun expreſſed: as it is more proper to ſay, The poſture 


in which I lay,” than “In the poſture I lay: 4 The horſe 
on which I rode, fell down; than The horſe I rode, fell 
down. | EO 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a fen. 
tence together, and, to prevent obſcurity and confuſion, ſhould, 
anſwer to each other with great exactneſs. We ſpeak that. 
we do know, and teſtify that we have ſeen.” Here the ellipſis 
is manifeſtly improper, and ought to be ſupplied :. as, „We 


Tpeak that which we do know, and teſtify that vhich we have 
ſcen,”” 


5- The ellipfis of the verb is uſed in the following inſtances, 
&© The man was old and crafty; that is, the man was old, 
and the may was crafty,” She was young, and beautiful, 
and 'goad;” that is, She was young, ſhe was beautiful, and 
the was good.“ © Thou art poor, and wretched, and miſer - 


able, and blind, and naked.” If we would fill up the ellipſis 


in the laſt ſentence, thou art ought to be repeated before each of 
the adjectives. 


If, in ſuch enumeration, we chooſe to point out one property. 


above the reſt, that property muſt be placed laſt, and the ellip - 


ſis ſupplied : as, © She is young and beautiful, and ſhe is 
good.“ : 
« J went to ſee and hear him ;** that is, I went to ſee him, 


and I went to hear him. In this inſtance, there is not only an. 
ellipſis of che governing verb I avert, but likewiſe of the fign of 


the infinitive mood, which 1s governed by it. | 
Do, did, have, had, ſhall, will, may, might, and the reſt 
of the auxiliaries of the compound. tenſes, are frequently uſed 
alone, to ſpare the repetition of the verb : as, He regards his 
word, but thou doſt not ;** i, e. ** doſt not regard it. We 
ſucceeded, but they did not; i. e. “did not ſucceed.” 1 
have learned my taſk, but thou haſt not 3*” “ haſt not learned.” 


« 


fre 


Rule 21: : 6TNT AK» T 
« They muſt and ſhail be puniſhed; that is, they muſt be 
puniſhed.” | | | 


% 


6. The ellipſis of the adverb is uſed in the following manner. 
« He ſpake and acted wiſely; that is, -** He ſpake wiſely, and 
he ated wiſely.” 6 Thrice 1 went and offered my ſervice . 
that is, „ thrice I went, and thrice I offered my ſervice.” 


7. The ellipſis of the prepyitzongas well as. of the verb, is ſeen 
| in the following inſtances. He went into the abbeys, balls, . 
and public buildings; that is, „he went into the abbeys, he 


e went into the halls, and he went into the public buildings.“ 
8 « He alſo went through all the ſtreets and lanes of the city; 
5 that is, “through all the ſtreets, and through all the lanes, 
| &c.. He ſpoke to every. man and woman : there ;*” that is, 
© to every man and to every. woman. Fhis day, next. 
, month, laſt year; that is, on this. day, in the next month, 
I, in the laſt . year.” „The Lord do that which ſeemeth him 
d good; that. is, which ſeemeth 70 him.“ 
* : 8. The ellipſis of the conjunctiun is as follows: © They: con- 
of fels the power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and love of their Creator; 
i, e. the power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs, and love of, &c. 
hk “Though I love him, I do not flatter him ; ; that is, Though. 
5 I love him, yet I do not flatter him.“ 
8 Fo The ellipſis of the diente is not very common; 3 d, 
5 ey is ſometimes uſed: as, © Oh! pity and ſhame!” that 
2h “Oh pity | Oh ſhame!” .. 
EE "= the ellipſis occurs in .almoſt every ſentence i in the Engliſh, 
language, numerous examples of it might be given; but only, 
reſt a few more can be admitted here. 
od In the following inſtance there is a very conſider able one: > as, 
his He will often argue, that if this part of our trade were well 
We cultivated, we ſhould gain from one nation, and if another, 
4 1 from another; that is, © He will often argue, that if this . 


d. | 1 3 


Rule 21. 


of our trade were well cultivated, we ſhould gain from one na- 
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tion, and if another part of our trade were well cultivated, we 


ſhould gain from another nation.“ 

The following inſtances, though ſhort, contain much of the 
ellipſis, Well is him; i, e. well is it for him. « Wo 
is me; i. e. vo is to me.” To let blood;“ i. e. to 


let out blood. To let down;” i. e. to let it fall or ſlide 


down.“ To walk a mile; 1. e. to walk through the 
ſpace of a mile.” *© To fleep all night;”” i. e. © to ſleep 
through all the night.”* © To go a fiſhing” To goa hunt. 
ing;' i.e. © to go on a fiſhing voyage or bufineſs;"” to go 
on a hunting party,” * I dine at two o'clock;” i.e. © at 


two of the clock.” By fea, by land, on ſnhore; i, e. By 


the ſea, by the land; on the ſhore.” 
10. Fheexamples that follow are produced to ſhow the impro- 


priety of ellipſis in ſome particular caſes. 4 The land was 


always poſſeſſed, during pleaſure, by thoſe intruſted with the 
command; It ſhould be, thofeper/ors intruſted; or; * thoſe 
who were intruſted.”” If he had read further, he would have 


found ſeveral of his objections might have been ſpared; that 


is, „ he would have found that ſeveral of his objections, &c. 


„There is nothing men are more deficient in, than knowing 


their own characters: It ought: to be, nothing in vhich 
men; and; © than in knowing.“ * I'ſcarcely know any part 
of natural philoſophy would yield more variety and uſe: It 
ſhould be, which would yield, &c, ** In the temper of 
mind he was then" i. e. © in which he was then.“ © The 
little ſatisfaction and conſiſtency, to be found in moſt of the 


ſyſtems of divinity I have met with, made me betake myſelf to 


the ſole reading of the Scriptures :*? it ought to be, avhich are 
to be found,” and ** awvbich I have met with.“ © He deſired 


- they might go to the altar together, and jointly return their 


thanks to whom only they were due;“ i. e. 10 him to whom, 
&c. 15 N | 
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| RULE XXII. 


Alt [the parts of a ſentence ſhould Lobes to 
each other, and a regular and dependent conſtruc- 
tion, throughout, be carefully preſerved. The 


following ſentence is therefore inaccurate: * He 


was more beloved, but not ſo much admired, as 
Cinthio.” More requires than after it, which is no 
where found in the ſentence. It ſhould be, „He 
was mote beloved than Cinthio, . not t ſo much 
admired. 10 1 


This 8 may * enki as comprehending all the pre- 
ceding ones; and it will alſo apply to many forms of ſentences, 


which none of thoſe rules can be brought to bear upon. Its ge- 


nerality may ſeem to render it uſeleſs; but when a number of 
varied examples are ranged under it, perhaps it will afford ſome 
uſeful direction, and ſerve as a principle to prove the propriety 


of many modes of expreſhon, which cannot be determined by 


any of the lefs general rules. All the following ſentences ap- 
| pear to be, in ſome reſpect or other, faulty in their conſtruction. 

This dedication may ſerve for almoſt any book, that has, is; 
or ſhall be publiſned, It ought to be, that has been, or 
ſhall be publiſned . He was guided by intereſts always dif- 


ferent, ſometimes contrary to, thoſe of the community; dif- 


ferent rom; or, always different from thoſe: of the com- 
- munity, and ſometimes contrary to them.” Will it be urged 
that theſe books are as old, or even older than tradition?“ The 
words e as old,” and © older, cannot have a common regi- 


men; it ſhould be, © as old as tradition, and even older.” «It 


requireth few talents to which moſt men are not born, or at 

leaſt may not acquire; or which, at leaſt, they may not ac- 

quire.“ The Court of Chancery frequently mitigates and 

breaks the teeth of the common law.“ In this conſtruction, 

= firſt verb is ſaid, „ to mitigate: the teeth of the common 
&Þ 229%} 1.6 
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law ;** which is an evident ſoleciſm. * Mitigates the common 
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14 law, and breaks the teeth of it, would have been grammatical. 
| ll © They preſently grow into good humour, and good language c 
| . towards the crown; (grow into good language, is very im- t 
1 proper. There is never wanting a ſet of evil inſtruments, 
L who, either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or filthy lucre, are 1 
7 always ready, & e. We ſay properly, A man acts out of mad ri 
1 zeal, or * out of private hatred;“ but we cannot ſay, if we te 
1 would. ſpeak Engliſh, © He acts out of filthy lucre,”” To. 00 
SA double her. kindneſs and careſſes of me; the word kindneſs” * 
if I requires to be followed by either to or for, and cannot be con- _ 
| ſtrued with the prepoſition of. Never was man ſo teazed, or 90 
1 ſuffered half the uneaſineſs, as I have done this evening: The in 
| | firſt and third clauſes, viz. Never was man ſo teazed, as I 1 
1 1 have done this evening,“ cannot be joined without an impro- th 
' F |. priety z and to connect the ſecond and third, the word that muſt pa 
h i | be ſubſtituted for asz Or ſuffered half the uneaſineſs that fie 
1 1 have done; or elſe, © half ſo much uneaſineſs as I have pa 
; il . done.“ | | the 
| 4} . The firſt part of the following ſentence abounds with adverbs, co 
N and thoſe ſuch as are hardly conſiſtent with one another: How _ or, 
I much ſoewer the reformation of this degenerate age is almeft alt 
1 utterly to be deſpaired of, we may yet have a more comfortable rec 
$7 : proſpect of future times. The ſentence would be more correct anc 
| 1 5 in the following form: ** Though the reformation of this dege- | 
28 nerate age is zearly to be deſpaired of, &. 
Wh O ſhut not up my ſoul with the. ſinners, nor my life with 
10 f the blood - thirſty; in whoſe hands is wickedneſs, and their right. 
1 hand is full of gifts.” As the paſſage, introduced by the co- 
41 2 pulative conjunction and, was not intended as a continuation of. 
, the principal and independent part of the ſentence, but of the. 4 
13 4 'Y dependent part, the relative whoſe ſhould have been uſed inſtead ſpee 
| L E of the poſſcſſive their ; ; viz, © and whofe right-hand is full of: now 
| [ F . ; gifts. the; 
i 4 2 « Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into ledg 
1 1 the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
Wi! 3B that love him,” There ſeems to be an impropriety in this ſen» N 
4 
yy 


—— 
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tence, in which the ſame noun ſerves in a double capacity, per- 
forming at the ſame time the offices both of the nominati ve and - 
objective caſes. Neither hath it entered into the heart of man, 
to-conceive the things, &. would have been regular. 


« We have the power of retaining, altering, and compound 


ing thoſe images which we have once received, into all the va- 


rieties of picture and viſion. It is very proper to ſay, al- 
tering and compounding thoſe images which we have once re- 


ceived, into all the varieties of picture and viſton;ꝰ but we can 
with no propriety ſay, retaining them inte all the varieties; 


and yet, according to che manner in which the words are ran- 
ged, this conſtruction is unavoidable: for- retaining, alter- 
ing, and compounding, are participles, each of which equally 
refers to, and governs the ſubſequent noun, thoſe image; ; and- 
that noun again is neceſſarily connected with the following pre- 
polition, into, - The conftru&ion might eaſily have been recti- 
fied, by disjoining the participle retaining from the other two 
participles, in this way; We have the power of retaining. 
thoſe images which we have once received, and of altering and- 
compounding them into all the varieties of picture and viſion ;'? 
or, perhaps, better thus: We have the power of retaining, 
altering, and compounding thoſe images which we have once. 
received, and of forming them into all the varieties of picture 
and viſion.“' | 


A PRAXIS, 


OR EXAMPLE OP GRAMMATICAL RESOLUTION. 


As we have finiſhed the explanation of the different parts of 
ſpeech, and the rules fer forming them into ſentences, it will 
now be proper to give ſome examples of the manner in which 


the learners ſhould be exerciſed, in order to prove their Know- 


ledge, and to render it familiar to them. 


. The ven) Emperour Titus, recolleing once at ſoppes 
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c that, in that day, he had not done any body a kindneſs, 
"EIT; « Alas! my aer T _ zen a 3 

The is the definite en worthy, an adj jective, 8 
ſtate; Emperour Titus, both ſubſtantives, the firſt a common, 
the ſecond a proper name, and the nominative caſe to the verb 
© exclaimed; recoliefing, the preſent participle of the aQive 
verb © to recolle&t;*” once, an adverb; at, a prepoſition; 
ſupper, a common ſubſtantive, ſingular number, the object of 
the prepoſition at; rhaty. a conjunction; in, a prepoſi. 
tion; that, an adjective pronoun of the demonſtrative kind; 
day, a common ſubſtantive; he, a perſonal pronoun, third per- 
ſon ſingular, maſculine gender, nominative caſe to the verb 
< had done, and ſtanding for Titus; had dine, a verb 
active, indicative mood, pluperfect tenſe, third perſon, ſingular 
number, agreeing with the nominative caſe he,“ and com- 
poſed of the auxiliary © had,” and the perfect participle of 
the verb to do; mot, an adverb; any body, a common 
ſubſtantive, compoſed of © any,” an adjedt ive pronoun of the 
indefinite kind, and“ body, a ſubſtantive, with which it 
agrees; a, the indefinite article; kindneſs,” a common ſubſtan- 
tive, the object of the active verb done; exclaimed, a verb 


neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tenſe, third perſon, ſingular | 


number, agreeing with the nominative caſe ** Titus;*" alas! 
an interjection; my, a poſſeſſive pronoun; friends, a common 
ſubſtantive, plural number; 7, a perſonal pronoun, firſt perſon 
fingular, nominative caſe to the verb“ have loſt; have loft, 


a verb active, indicative mood, perfect tenſe, firſt perſon ſingu- 


lar, agreeing with its nominative caſe I; a, the indefinite 
article; day, a common ſubſtantive, the object of the active 
e have loſt,” 


Peace and joy are virtue's crown.“ 

Peace, a common ſubſtantive; and, à conjunction; joy, a 
common ſubſtantive; are, a verb neuter, indicative mood, pre- 
fent tenſe, third perſon plural, agreeing with the nominative caſe, 


« peace and joy, according to RULE . which ſays, There 


LS) n E Bn 


joy, 2 
7 pre- 
> caſe, 


[ here 


— 
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repeat the rule] ; wirtue's, common ſubſtantive, in the genitive 
or poſſeſſive caſe, governed by the ſubſtantive crown, agrecably 
to RULE x. which ſays, &c.. 


«© Wiſdom or folly governs us. | 

Wiſdom, a common ſubſtantive; or, a conjunction; folly, a 
common ſubſtantive ; governs, a verb active, indicative mood, 
preſent tenſe, third perſon fingular, agreeing with its nomina- 
tive caſe, * wiſdom or folly,“ according to RULE 111, which 
ſays, &c. ; ns, à perſonal pronoun, firit perſon plural, in the 
objective caſe, and governed by the active verb governs, 
agrecably to RULE xi. which _— &c. 


Every heart knows its ſorrows.” 

Every, an adjective pronoun of the diſtributive kind; heart, 
2 common ſubſtantive ; #nows, a verb active, lende mood, 
preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its nomina- 
tive, „every heart, according to RULE vi. which ſays, 
&c.; its, a perſonal pronoun, third perſon ſingular, and in the 
genitive caſe, governed by the noun. e according to 
RULE x. which ſays, &c. 


«© The man is happy who lives wiſely.“ 

The, the definitive article; man, a common ſubſtantive; it, a 
verb neuter, &c. ; happy, an adjective; who, a pronoun rela- 
tive, agreeing with its antecedent, man, in gender, number, 
and perſon, according to RULE V. which ſays, QC. 3 ; lives, a 
verb neuter, WED 3 Barns 97 a an wot 


Remember to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed." 

Remember, à verb active, imperative mood, ſecond ds 
ſingular; to afift, a verb active, in the infinitive mood, go- 
verned by the preceding verb, according to RULE X11. which 


 fays, &c. ; the, the a1 gd article; diſtreſſed, an adjective put 


lubſtantively. 


t Good works being neglected, devotion is vain.” | 
Good works being neglected, is the caſe abſolute ; dewotion, a 
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184 ENGLISH GRAMM R } 
common: ſubſtantive ; it, a verb neuter, &c.; vain, an adjeca 
tive. ©. - 
* “ Though affliction be our lot, we may be the happier - 
i . for it.“ 
# . Though, a conjunction; affliction, a common ſubſtantive; | 
be, a verb neuter, preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, in the 
\ 


ſubjunctive mood, being governed by the conjunction though, 
gagreeably to RULE XIX. 5 our, a poſſeſſive pronoun; lot, a 
common ſubſtantive; we, a perſonal pronoun, firſt perſon plural, 
nominative caſe to the verb © may be ;** may be, a verb neuter, 
potential mood, preſent tenſe, agreeing with its nominative caſe, 


— 
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& To countenance vere who are guilty of bad actions, is 
but one remove from committing them.“ 

To countenance perſons who are guilty- of bad actions, is part 
of a ſentence, which is the nominative caſe to the verb . is; 
is, a verb neuter, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon 
ſingular, . agreeing with the nominative caſe - aforemefitioned, 
agreeably to an obſer vation under RULE I.; but, a conjunction; 
one, a numeral adjective; remove, a common ſubſtantive ; from, 

a prepoſition; commuting, the preſent participle of the active 
verb to commit z** them, a perſonal pronoun, third perſon 

plural, in the objective caſe, governed by the participle . com · vo 
mitting,” agreeably to RULE xiv. which ſays, &c.- it 


] 
þ ce we;" the, the definitive article; happier, an adjective, in the 
19 comparative degree; for, a prepoſition; it, a perſonal pronoun, 
1 in the objective caſe, governed by the prepoſition for, agreeably : 
| . to RULE XVII. c 
| 2 


8 33 
I . ys 


Patience and reſignation will in due time be rewarded.” - 
Patience, a common ſubſtantive z and, a conjunction; re/g- 

nation, a common ſubſtantive ; will be rewarded, a verb in the ſun 

paſſive voice, indicative mood, future tenſe, third perſon plural, 


: 4 
agreeing with its nominative caſe, ** patience and reſignation,” FR 
according to RULE 11, and compoſed of the auxiliaries © will cul; 


be, and the perfect participle « rewarded; in, a prepoſition 3 
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due, an adjective; time, a common ſubſtantive. of the ſingular + 


number. 


mh The preceding ſpecimen of parſing will be-ſufficient to aſſiſt 
the learners in this buſineſs; and to enable them, in other ex- 


5 erciſes, to point out and apply moſt of the remaining rules. 

I | | 

Wh — OY 
a | | | : 


„ 5 : PART IV. 
| PROSODY.. 


ProsoDY conſiſts of two parts: the former teaches: 
the true PRONUNcIATIOx of. words, compriſing Ac- 
CENT, QUANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, and TONE 3. 
and the latter, the laws of vkRSITICATION. 


. * 


2 C HAP. I. 


| * s 
Of Pronunciation. 
SECT. 1. Of Accent, . 


— is the laying of a peculiar ſtreſs of the 
voice, on a certain letter or ſyllable in a word, that 
it may be better heard than the reſt, or diſtinguiſned 
from them: as, in the word presime, the ſtreſs of the 
voice muſt be on the letter , and ſecond ſyllable, 


the me, which take the accent. 

e As words may be formed of a different number of ſyllables, 
5 from one to eight or nine, it was neceſſary to have ſome pe- 
© 


culiar mark to diſtinguiſh words from mere ſyllables ; other- 
wiſe ſpeech would be only a continued ſucceſſion. of ſyllables, 
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without conveying ideas: for, as words are the marks of ideas, 
any confuſion in the marks, muſt cauſe the ſame in the ideas 
for which they ſtand. It was therefore neceſſary, that the 
mind ſhould at once perceive what number of {ſyables belong 
to each word, in utterance. This might be done by a per- 
ceptible pauſe at the end of each word in ſpeaking, as we form 
a certain diſtance between them in writing and printing. But 
this would make diſcourſe extremely tedious; and, though it 
might render words diſtin&t, would make the meaning of ſen.- 
tences confuſed; Syllables might alſo be ſufficiently diſ. 
finguiſhed, by a certain elevation or depreſſion of voice upon 
one ſyllable of each word, which was the practice of ſome 
nations. But the Engliſh tongue has, for this purpoſe, adopted 
a mark of the eaſieſt and ſimplelt kind, which is called accent, 
and which effectually anſwers the end. 

Every word in our language, of more than one able, 
has one of them diſtinguiſhed from the reſt in this manner; 
and every monoſyllable of two or more letters, has one of its 
letters thus diſtinguiſhed. Some writers make an exception 
of the particles; but perhaps there is no ground for the diſ- 
tinction. 

Accent is either principal or ſecondary. The principal ac- 
cent is that which neceſſarily diſtinguiſhes one ſyllable in a word 
from the reſt, The ſecondary accent is that ſtreſs which we. 
may occafionally place upon another ſyllable, beſides that which 
has the principal accent, in order to pronounce: every part of 
the word more diſtinctly, forcibly, and harmoniouſly ; thus, 
« Complaiſant, caravan,” and © violin,” have frequently an 
accent on the firſt as well as on the laſt ſyllable, though a ſome- 
what leſs forcible one. The ſame may be obſerved of “Re- 
partee, referee, privateer,. domineer, &c. But it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that though an accent be allowed on the firſt ſyllable of 
theſe words, it is by no means neceſſary ; they may all be pro- 
nounced with one accent, and that on the laſt IG, without 
the leaſt deviation from propriety. os 

As emphaſis evidently points out the moſt ſignificant word in 


x ſentence; ſo, where other reaſons do not forbid, the accent 


ſo 
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always dwells with greateſt force on that part of the word which, 
from its importance, the hearer has always the greateſt occaſion. 
to obſerve 3. and this is neceſſarily the root or body of the word. 
But as harmony of termination frequently attracts the accent 
from the root to the branches of words, ſo-the firſt and moſt na- 
tural law of accentuation ſeems: to operate leſs in fixing the ſtreſs 
than any other. Our own Saxon terminations, indeed, with 


0 perfect uniformity, leave the principal part of the word in quiet 
y poſſeſſion of what ſeems its lawful property; but Latin and 
5 Greek terminations, of which our language is full, aſſume a 
5 right of preſerving their original accent, and ſubject almoſt 
5 every word they beſtow upon us to their own claſſical laws. 

8 Accent, therefore, ſeems to be regulated in a great meaſure 
. dy etymology. In words from the Saxon, the accent is gene- 
4 


rally on the root; in words from the learned languages, it is 
generally on the termination; and if to theſe we add the differ- 
ent accent we lay on ſome words, to diſtinguiſh them from 
others, we ſrem to have the three great principles of accentu- 
ation; namely, the radical, the ferminational, and the diſlinc- 
tive: The radical; as, Love, lovely, lövelineſs: the ter- 
minational; as, . harmonious the diftinive 3. 

“ Convert, to convert. 


ACCENT oN DISSYELABLES--. 
Words of two ſyllables have neceſſarily one of them ac«- 
cented, and but one, It is true, for the ſake of emphaſis, we 
ſometimes lay an equal ſtreſs upon two ſucceſſive ſyllables ; as, 
Di. rect, ſõme- times; but when theſe words are pronounced 
alone, they have never more than one accent. The word 
%u. mén,“ is the only word which is pronounced with two ac- 
cents when alone. 
le of Of diſſyllables, formed by Abaing u receniantion; the feen 
pro- ſyllable is commonly accented ; as, Childiſh, kingdom, à&t- 
thout eſt, ated, toilſome, löver, ſc6ffer, fairer, foremoſt, 11 95 
fulneſs, meẽkly, artiſt, 


rd in Diſſyllables formed by prefixing a ſyllable to the radical . 
cent 
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have commonly the accent on the — as, «To PO to 


beſtow, to retürn.“ 


Of diſſyllables, which are. at once-nouns 100 verbs, the verb 
has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun on the 
former ſyllable; as, © To cement, a cement z; to contract, 2 
cõntract; to presige, a prẽſage.“ 

This rule has many exceptions: Though verbs ſeldom have 


their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it on the latter 
ſyllable z as, Delight, perfume.” Thoſe nouns which, in 


the common order .of language, muſt have preceded the verbs, 
often tranſmit their accent to the verbs they form, and inverſely, 
Thus, the noun ** water” mult have preceded the verb t to 


water,” as the verb “to correſpond”? muſt have preceded the 
noun ** correſpondent:*” and “ to purſue” muſt claim priority . 


to purſuit.“ So that we may conclude, wherever verbs de. 


viate from the rule, it is ſeldom by chance, and generally in 


thoſe words only, where a ſuperior law of accent takes place. 
All d'fyllables ending in q, our, cau, le, iſb, >, ter, age, 
en, et; as, Cranny, labour, willow, wallow z' except ( al. 
low ;” „ battle, baniſh, cambrick, batter, courage, fallen, 
quiet, accent the former ſyllable. > 

Diſſyllable nouns in er, as, Cänker, bütter, have the ac« 
cent on the former ſyllable. 

Diſſyllable verbs, terminating in a confonant and e final, ae, 


* Compriſe, eſcape ;”* or having a diphthong in the laſt ſyllable, 


as, Appeaſe, revẽal; or ending in two confonants, as, 
« Attend ;** have the accents on the latter ſyllable. 
Diſſyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter ſyllable, 
have commonly their accent on the latter ſyllable ; as, © Ap- 
plauſe z*? except ſome words in ain; as, Certain, moiin- 
tain,” | 
Diſſyllables that have two vowels, which are ſeparated i in \ tho 


pronunciation, have always the accent on the firſt ſyllable z as, 


“0 Lion, riot, quiet, iar, rüin;“ except“ create,” . 
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' ACCENT: ON TRISYLLABLES. 


7 riſyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefixing a 


- {yllable, retain the accent of the radical word; as, ©* Loveli- 
. neſs, tenderneſs, contẽmner, wagonner, Phy/ſical, beſpatter, 
_ commenting,, commending,. aſſurance.” 


Triſyllables ending in ous, al, ion; as, arduous; capital, 
mention,”?. accent the firſt, 


Triſyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the firſt ſyl- 


able; as, „Coüntenance, continence, armament, imminent, 
Elegant, prõpagate; unleſs they be derived from words having 


the accent on the laſt; as, ** connivance, acquãintance; and 


unleſs the middle ſyllable have 2. youre before two conſonants ; 


„ Promülgate.“ 
"TeGUables ending in y, as, Entity, ſpecify, liberty, vic- 
commonly accent the firſt ſyllable, 

Triſyllables in re or le accent the firſt ſyllable ; as, ** Legi- 
ble, theatre ; except **. Diſciple,” and. ſome words which have 
2 prepoſition; as, Example, epiſtle,” 5 

Triſyllables in ade commonly accent the. firſt ſyllable 3 6 as, 


e Plenitude, habitude, rect itude. 


Triſyllables ending in ator have the accent on the middle 901. 


lable; as, e creator, &c, ; except © orator, ſenator, 
barrator, lẽgator. 


Triſyllables which -have in the middle ſyllable a Aying | 


as, © Endeavour ;*” or a 1 before two conſonants; as, 
* Domeſtic z** accent the middle ſyllable, 

Triſyllables that have their accent on the laſt ſyllable are 
commonly French; as, * Acquieſce, repartẽe, magazine; or 
they are werds formed by prefixing one or two ſyllables to a 


ſhort ſyllable; as, ** Immatire, overcharge. 


F 


- ACCENT: ON POLYSYLLABLES. 
Polyſyllables, or words of more than three ſyllables, . follow 
the accent of the words from which they are derived; as, „ ar- 


rogating, cõntinency, incontinently, commendable, commũni- 
cableneſs.“ | | 3 


— 
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Words ending in ator have the accent generally on the penul- 

-timate, or laſt ſyllable but one; as, *© emendator, gladiator, 
equivacator, prevaricator, 

Words ending in le commonly have the accent on the fir 


ſyllable ; as, ©* amicable, dẽſpicable;“ unleſs the ſecond {yl. 


lable have a vowel before two conſonants z as, “ Combiiltible, 
-condemnable.”” 

Words ending in ion, bus, and ty, have their accent on the 

antepenultimate, or laſt ſyllable but two; as, Salvation, ux- 
-Qrious, activity.“ 

Words which end in ic, io, and cal, have the accent on the 
. antepenult ; as, Cyclopzdia, punctilio, deſp6tical.” 

The rules reſpecting accent, are not advanced as complete or 

infallible, but propoſed-as uſeful. Almoſt every rule of every 
language has its exceptions; and, in Engliſh, as in other 
- tongues, much muſt be learned by example and authority. 

It may be further obſerved, that though the ſyllable on which 
the principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain, yet we may, 
and do frequently make the ſecondary principal, and the prin- 
cipal ſecondary: thus, Caravan, complaiſant, violin, repar- 
tee, referee, privateer, domineer, may all have the greateſt 

ſtreſs on the firſt, and the leaſt on the laſt ſyllable, without any 


violent offence to the ear: nay, it may be aſſerted, that the 


principal accent on the firſt ſyllable of theſe words, and none at 
all on the laſt, though certainly improper, has nothing in it 
grating or diſcordant; but placing an accent on the ſecond ſyl- 
lable of theſe words would entirely derange them, and produce 
a great harſhneſs and diſſonance. The fame obſervations may 
be applied to demonſtration, lamentation, provocation, na- 
vigator, propagator, alligator, and OF ſimilar word in the 
language. 


SECT. 2. Of Quantity, 


Tas quantity of a ſyllable is that time which is 


occupied in pronouncing it. It is conſidered as LoNG 
Or SHORT, | 4 
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A vowel or ſyllable is long, when the accent is 
on the vowel; which occaſions .it to be ſlowly 
joined in pronunciation with the following letters: 
as, © Fall, bale, mood, hõũſe, feature.” _ 

A ſyllable is ſhort, when the aceent is on the 
conſonant; which occaſions the vowel to be quickly 
joined to the e . as, Art, bonner, 
_hinger.” 

A long ſyllable requires double the time of a ſhort 
one in pronouncing it; thus, Mite” and © Note” 
. ſhould be pronounced as ſlowly again as Mat” and 
; 6 Not.” 


Unaccented ſyllables are generally ſhort : as, àdmire, böld- 
.neſs, Sinner. But to this rule there are many exceptions ; Ns 
_ als6, Exile, gangrene,. umpire, foretaſte, &c. 

When the accent is on a conſonant, the ſyllable is often 

more or leſs ſhort, as it ends with a ſingle conſonant, or with 
more than one: as, ſadly, röbber; persiſt, matchleſs. 

When the accent is on a ſemi- vowel, the time of the ſyllable 
may be protracted, by dwelligg upon the ſemi-yowel : as, cur', 
can, fulfil ; but when the accent falls on a mute, the ſyllable 
cannot be lengthened. in the ſame manner : as, bubble, captain, 

tötter. 

Te. quantity of vowels 3 in ſome ti been conſidered 
under the firſt part of grammar, which treats of the different 
ſounds of the letters; and therefore we ſhall diſmiſs-this aa 
with a few general rules and obſervations. 
iſt. All vowels under the principal accent, before the termĩ- 
nations ia, io, and ion, preceded by a fingle conſonant, are pro- 
nounced long; as, Regalia, folio, adheſion, exploſion, con- 
fuſion:“ except the vowel i, which in that ſituation is ſhort; 
as, „ Militia, punctilio, deciſion, contrition.” The only ex- 
<eptions-to this rule ſeem to be, ** Diſcretion, battalion, " 
ator, national, and rational.“ 


zd, All vowels that immediately . precede the. terminations 
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* zty and FAY are pronounced long; as, *© Deity, piety, ſponta. 


neity.“ But if one conſonant precede theſe terminations, every 


preceding accented vowel is ſhort; except z, and the à in 
c ſcarcity” and rarity; as, . Polarity, ſeverity, divinity, 
eurioſity.;— impunity.“ 
tracts itſelf; as, Cirvity, tacitürnity, &c. 


Even 1 before two conſonants con- 


zd, Vowels under the principal accent before the terminations 


ick and ical, preceded by a ſingle conſonant, are pronounced 
ſhort.z thus, Satanick, pathetick, elliptick, harmonick,” have 
the vowel ſhort ; while Tunick, runick, cubick,“ have the 


accented vowel long: and ! Fanatical, poetical, levitical, ca- 
nonicai,” have the vowel ſhort ; but 4 Cubical, muſical, . 


have the ꝝ long. 


4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate ſyllable of words, 


with the following terminations, is always PORE ſhort, 


parous; as, oviparous. 
cracy; as, ariſtocracy. 


loguy; as, obloquy. 
firepbe ; as, apoſtrophe. 


meter; as, barometer, | Sony; as, coſmogony. 
gonal ; as, diagonal, Pbony; as, ſymphony. 
Voroas ; as, carnivorous. nomy; as, aſtronomy, 
ferous; as, ſomniferous. tomy; as, anatamy. 
fuous; as, ſuperfluous, pathy; as, antipathy. 
' fluent ; as, mellifluent, | 


As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be agree- 
able to the ear; and as quantity, or proportion of time in ut- 
terance, greatly depends on a due attention to the accent; it 
is abſolutely neceſſary for every perſon who would attain a jult 
and pleaſfug delivery, to be maſter-of that point. 


Of Emphaſis. 

By emphaſis is meant a ſtronger and fuller ſound 
of voice, by which we diftinguiſh ſome word or 
words on which we deſign to lay particular ſtreſs, 
and to ſhow how they affect the reſt of the ſentence. 


| SECT. 3. 
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Emphaſis.) © © -PROSODY. | „ © 
Sometimes the emphatic words muſt be diſtinguiſhed | 
by a particular tone of voice, as well as by a greater 
ſtreſs. | 


On the . management of the Ape 0 the life 
of pronunciation. If no emphaſis be placed on any words, not 
only is diſcourſe rendered heavy and lifeleſs, but the meaning 
left often ambiguous, If the emphaſis be placed wrong, we 
pervert and- confound the meaning wholly. To givea common 
inftance: Such a ſimple queſtion as this, „Do you ride to 
town to-day ?"* is capable of no fewer than four different accep- 
tations, according as the emphaſis 1 is differently placed on the 
words. If it be pronounced thus: Do eu ride to town 
to-day ??*-the anſwer may naturally be, No, we ſend a fer- 
vant in our ſtead. If thus: Do you Tide to town to- 3 
day?“ anſwer, No, -we- intend to Walk 4 HO you ride ta 2 | 


—— 


town to-day? «© No, we ride out into the country. 8 Do you - Li 
ride to town to-day ?”” No, but we ſhall to- morrow/. In like 75 75 1 
manner, in ſolemm diſcourſe, the whole force and beauty of an | [Fm 
expreſſion often depend on the accented word; and-we may pre- | i — 1 f 
ſent to the hearers quite different views of the ſame ſentiment, 5 5 4 1 | 
by p'acing the emphaſis differently. In the following words of | j 
our Saviour, - obſerve in what different lights the those is a 
placed, according as the words are pronounced. * Judas, be- 
trayeſt thou the ſon of Man with a kiſs ? 4 Betrayefl thou,” 
makes the repreach turn on the infamy of treachery. et Be- 
trayeſt thou, makes it reſt upon Judas's connexion with his 
maſter,” '* Betrayeſt'thou the ſon , man,” refts it upon our 
Saviour's perſonal character and eminence, * Betrayeft thou 
the ſon of man vith a bis?” turns it upon his proſtituting the 
ſignal of peace and Pe e to the n oy a mark of de- 
ſtruction. ; 
The emphaſis often lies on the word that aſks a queſtion; 5 ah 
« Who ſaid fo?” „ When will We come? © What ſhall 1 dot” 
* Wlither ſhall I go?” © Why doſt thou weep?” And when 
two words are ſet in contraſt, or in oppoſition to one another, 


: 
Torn © "6. IG I gs - 
Ko - A 


. woods, and plains :? 
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| they are both emphatic;“ as, 66 He is the tyrant, 190 the father, 


of his people; „ His ſubjects fear him, but do not love 


him.” 
Some 88 are ſo full and comprehenſive; that almoſt 


every word is emphaticalz” as, Ve hills and dales, ye rivers, 
or, as that pathetic expoſtulation in the 
prophecy of Ezekiel, Why will ye die!“ In the latter ſhort 


» 


ſentence, every word is emphatical ; and on whichever word we 
lay the emphaſis, whether on the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth, 


it ſtrikes out a different ſenſe, ank opens a new an of moy. 


ing expoſtulation. 

As accent dignifies the ſAlable on 8 it is laid, and 
makes it more diſtinguiſhed by the ear than the reſt; ſo em. 
phaſis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and preſents it in 


a ſtronger light to the underſtanding. Were there no accents, 
words would be reſolved into their original ſyllables ; were there 
no emphaſis, ſentences would be .reſolved..into- their original 


words; and, in this caſe, the hearer would be under the pain- 


ful neceſſity, firſt, of . out the words, and er wardz, 


their meaning. 

Emphaſis is of two kinds, ſimple and complex. Simple, 
when it ſerves to point out only the plain meaning of any pro- 
poſition; complex, when, beſides. the meaning, it- marks alſo 


ſome affection or emotion of the mind; or gives a meaning to 


words, which they would not have in their uſual acceptation, 
In the former caſe, emphaſis is ſcarcely more than à ſtronger ac- 


cent, with little or no change of tone; when it is complex, be- 


ſides force, there is always ſuperadded a manifeſt change of 


tone. 


The following. ſentence contains an example of ſimple em- 


phaſis: * And Nathan ſaid to David, 2boz art the man. The 


emphaſis on thou ſerves only to point out the meaning of the 
fpeaker. But in the ſentence which, follows, we perceive an 
emotion of the ſpeaker ſuperadded to the ſimple meaning: 
« Why will ye die!” | 

As the emphaſis often falls on words in different parts of the 
Came ſentence, ſo it is frequently required to be continued, with 
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a little variation, on two, and ſometimes * words together. 
The following ſentence exemplifies both the parts of this po- 
ſtion: © If you ſeek to make one rich, ſtudy not to increaſe 
is ſtores, but to diminiſh his deſires.” Emphaſis maybe fur- 
ther diſtinguiſhed, into the weaker and the ſtronger emphaſis. 
In the ſentence, © Exerciſe and temperance ſtrengthen the con- 
ſitution ;** we perceive more force on the word firengthen, than 
on any other; though it is not equal to the ſtreſs which we ap- 
ply to the word indifferent, in the following ſentence; ** Ex- 
erciſe and temperance ſtrengthen even an indifferent conſtitu- 
tion.“ It. is alſo proper to remark, that the words exerciſe, tem- 
perance, conſlitution, in the laſt example but one, are pronoun 
ced with greater force, than the particles and and the; and yet 
thoſe words cannot properly be called emphatical : for the ſtreſs 
chat is laid on them, is no more than ſufficient to convey di- 
ſtinctly the meaning of each word. From theſe obſervations it 
appears, that the ſmaller parts of ſpeech, namely, the articles, 
conjunctions, prepoſitions, &c. are, in general, obſcurely and 
feebly expreſſed; that the ſubſtantives, verbs, and more ſigni - 
ficant words, are firmly and diſtinctly pronounced; and that 
the emphatical words, thoſe which mark the meaning of a 
phraſe, are pronounced with peculiar ſtreſs and energy, though 
varied according to the degree of their importance. ; 

Emphaſis, beſides its other offices, is the great regulator of 
quantity. Though the quantity of our ſyllables is fixed, in 
words ſeparately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when theſe | 
words are ranged in ſentences.; the long being changed into 
ſhort, the ſhort into long, according to the importance of the 
words with regard to meaning: and as it is by emphaſis only, 
that the meaning can be pointed out, emphaſis muſt be the re . 
gulator of the quantity. A few nga will make'this nun; 
very evident. 

Pleas d tholi ſhilt hear—and learn the ſecret pee &c, 
Pleas'd thõũ ſhalt hear—and thou aldne ſhalt hear 

Pleas'd thou ſhalt hear—in ſpite of them ſbalt hear 
, Pleas'd thu ſhalt he ar — tho“ not behold the fair 

Ka | | 
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In the firſt of theſe inſtances, the words, pleasd and hear, b dem 
being equally emphatical, are both long; whilſt the two inter. cr29/e, 
mediate words, thou and lt, being rapidly paſſed over, as the giving 
ſenſe demands, are reduced to a ſhort quantity. planpbil 
In the ſecond inſtance, the word thùò, by being 8 moſt examplc 

important, obtains the chief, or rather the ſole emphaſis; and lables, 
_ . thus, it is not only reſtored to its natural long quantity, but In 01 
obtains from emphaſis a ſtill greater degree of length, than the grea 
when pronounced in its ſeparate ſtate. This greater degree of that the 
length, is compenſated by the diminution of quantity in the WF force: ar 
words pleas'd and hear, which are ſounded ſhorter than in the For to 1: 
preceding inſtance. The word Ali ſtill continues ſhort; Here NMerciſe of 
we may alſo obſerve, that thongh thou is long in the firſt part }Wſhincon(ict 
of the verſe, it becomes ſhort when repeated in the ſecond, on {Mſirue and 
account of the more torcible i n to the word Nelves, a 
alone, which follows it. he feelin 


In the third inſtance, the would ſhalt bakings 8 1 There 
obtains a long quantity. And though. it, is impoſſible to pro. Nraution t 

long the, ſound of this word, as it ends in a pure mute, yet in NVords to, 
this, as in all ſimilar. inſtances, the additional quantity is to be Mem, th 
made out by a reſt of the voice, proportioned to the importarce I ften; if 
of the word. In this inſtance, we may alſo obſerve, that the M bich he 
word halt, repeated im the ſecond. Wet the line, is reduced mphaſis, 
again to a ſhort quantity. 3 | rowd ev! 
In the fourth inſtance," the word har, i in . Uthe pa 
to the word bebꝭld, in the latter part of the line, obtains from ct, is 
the ſenſe the chief emphaſis, and a proportionate length. 
The words thou and alt, are again reduced to ſhort quantities; | 
and the word pleas'd lends fome of the time which it ne Pabst 
to the more important word hear. tal ce 

From cheſe inſtances, it is evident, that the W of ou Wd, in 
ſyllables i is not fixed; but governed by emphaſis. To obſerve | 
a due meaſurement of time, on all occaſions, is doubtleſs very Pauſes: 
difficult; but by inſtruction and 2 the * _ be No the ſpe 
overcome. t procee 

Emphaſrs Gehe not 5 the — of words 15 la , relie 

blies, but alſo, in particular caſes, the ſeat of the accent, This n tired 


is demonſtrable from the following examples, He ſhall in- 
creaſe, but I ſhall decreaſe. There is a difference between 
giving and förgiving. © In this ſpecies of compoſition, 


examples, the emphaſis requires the accent to be placed on ſyl- 
lables, to which it does not commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the emphaſis, 
the great rule, and indeed the only rule pofſible to be given, is, 
that the ſpeaker or reader ſtudy to attain a juſt conception of the 
force and ſpirit of the ſentiments, which he is to pronounce. 
For to lay the emphaſis with exact propriety, is a conſtant ex- 
erciſe of good ſenſe, and attention. It is far from being an 


inconſiderable attainment. It is one of the greateſt trials of a 
true and juſt taſte; and muſt ariſe from feeling delicately our- 
{clves, and from judging accurately; of what is fitteſt to ſtrike 
the feelings of others. | 

There is one error, againſt which it is "A proper to 
aution the learner; namely, that of multiplying: emphatical 
vords too much. It is only by a prudent reſerve in the uſe of 
hem, that we can give them any weight, If they recur too 
tenz if a ſpeaker or reader attempts to render every thing 


mphaſis, we ſoon learn to pay little regard to them. To 
rowd every ſentence with emphatical words, is like crowding 
| the pages of a book with Italic characters, which, as to the 
Lc, is n * ſame as to uſe no ſuch ee at all. 


$8CT, 4. Of Pauſer. 


our id, in many caſes, a meaſurable ſpace of time. 


very Fauſes are equally neceſſary to the ſpeaker, and the hearer, 
y be the ſpeaker, that he may take breath, without which he can- 
| t proceed far in delivery; and that he may, by theſe temporary 
pla-, relieve the organs of ſpeech, which otherwiſe would be 


his n tired by continued action: to the hearer, that the ear alſo 


—— . a I — —— —ä l — eta th > — * a by 


plaifibility is much more eſſcntial than probability.” In theſe 


hich he expreſſes of high importance, by a multitude of ſtrong 


Pavies or reſts, in ſpeaking” and reading, are a 
tal ceſſation of the voice, during a perceptible, . 
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may be relieved from the . which it would otherwiſe en. 


dure from a continuity of ſound; and that the underſtanding may 


have ſufficient time to mark che diſtinction of ſentences, and 
their ſeveral members, 
There are two kinds of pauſes; firſt, emphatical pauſes ; and 


next, ſuch as mark the diſtinctions of ſenſe. An emphatical 


pauſe is made, after fomething has been faid of peculiar mo- 
ment, and on which we deſire to fix the hearer's attention. Some. 


times, before ſuch a thing is ſaid, we uſher it in with 2 
pauſe of this nature. Such pauſes have the fame effect 


as a ſtrong emphaſis ; and are ſubje& to the ſame rules; eſpe. 
cially to the caution juſt now given, of not repeating them too 
frequently. For as they excite uncommon attention, and of 
courſe raiſe expectation, if the importance of the matter is not 
fully anſwerable to fuch expeRation, * occaſion nee 
ment and diſguſt. 

But the moſt frequent wid the eiaipal uſe of pauſes, is, to 
mark the diviſions of the ſenſe, and at the fame time to allow 
the ſpeaker to draw his breath; and the proper. and delicate ad. 


juſtment of ſuch pauſes, is one of the moſt nice and difficul 
articles of delivery, In all reading, and public ſpeaking, the 


management of the breath requires a good deal of care, ſo 
not to oblige us to divide words from ons another, which have 


ſo intimate a connexion, that they ought to be /pronouncel 


with the ſame breath, and without the leaſt ſeparation. Many 
a ſentence is miſerably mangled, and the force of the emphals 


totally loſt, by diviſions being made in the wrong place. To 


avoid this, every one, while he is ſpeaking or reading, ſhould 
be very careful to provide a full ſupply of breath for what he i 
to utter. It is a great miſtake to imagine, that che breath mul 
be drawn only at the end of a period, when the voice is allowed 
to fall. It may eaſily be gathered at the intervals of the pe. 
riod, when the voice is only ſuſpended for a moment; and, by 
this management, one may always have a ſufficient ſtock fu 
carrying on the longeſt ne without en interrup - 
tions. * 

Pauſes in tin and public diſcourſe . bY formed 


chanical attention to theſe reſting-places, has perhaps been one 


not completed, the voice takes the cloſing, rather than the 
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upon the manner in which we utter ourſelves in ordinary, ſen 
ſible converſation; and not upon the ſtiff artificial manner 
which we acquire, from reading books according tö the com- 
mon punctuation. It will by no means be ſufficient to attend 
to the points uſed in printing ; for theſe are far from marking . 
all the pauſes which ought to be made in ſpeaking. A me n 


cauſe of monotony, by leading the reader to a ſimilar tone 
at every ſtop, and a uniform cadence at every period. The 
primary uſe of points is to aſſiſt the reader in diſcerning the 
grammatical confiruRich z and ĩr is only as a ſecondary object 1 
that they regulate his pronunciation. -\ ME} 

To render pauſes pleaſing and expreſſive; they ni not only va 
be made in the right place, but alſo accompanied with a pro- 
per tone of voice, by which the nature of theſe pauſes is in- 
timated; much more than by the length of them, which can 
ſeldom be exactly meaſured. Sometimes it is only a ſlight and 
ſimple ſuſpenſion of voice that is proper; ſometimes a degree of 
cadence in the voice is required; and ſometimes that peculiar 
tone and cadence which denote the ſentence to be finiſhed. 
In all theſe caſes, we are to regulate ourſelves, by attending to 
the manner in which nature teaches us to ſpeak, when engaged 
in real and earneſt difcourſe with others. 

It is a general rule, that the ſuſpending pauſe ſhould be uſed 
when the ſenſe is incomplete; aid the cloſing pauſe, when it is 
finiſhed. But there are phraſes; in which, though the ſenſe is 


fuſpending pauſe: and others, in which the ſentence finiſhes * 
the pauſe of ſuſpenſion. 
The cloſing pauſe muſt not be confirontiah with chat fall of 
the voi ce, or cadence, with which many readers uniformly” 
finiſh a ſentence. - Nothing is more deſtructive of propriety and 
energy, than this habit. The tones and inflections of the voice 
at the cloſe of a ſentence, ought to be diverſified, according to 
the general-nature of the diſcourſe, and the particular conſtruc- 
tion and weaning ef the ſentence. In plain narrative, and 
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elpecially i in argumentation, a ſmall attention to the manner in 


which we relate a fact, or maintain an argument, in conver. 


ſation, will ſhow, that it is frequently more proper to raiſe the 
voice, than to fall it, at the end of a ſentence. Some ſentences 
are fo conſtructed, that the laſt words require a ſtronger em- 


Phaſis than any of the preceding; while others admit of being 


cloſed with a ſoft and gentle ſound. Where there is nothing in 


the ſenſe which requires the laſt ſound to be elevated or empha- | 


tical, an eaſy fall, ſufficient to ſhow that the ſenſe is finiſhed, will 
be proper. And in pathetic pieces, eſpecially thoſe of the 
plaiative, tender, or ſolemn kind, the tone of the- paſſion will 


often require a ſtill greater cadence of the voice, The beſt me- 


mod of correcting a uniform cadence, is, frequently to read 
fele& ſentences, in which the ſtyle is poiuted, and in which an- 
1itheſes are frequently introdueed; and argumentative pieces, or 
ſuch as abound with interrogatives, or earneſt exclamations. 
SECT: 5. Of Tonet. 

Tones are different both from emphaſis and 
pauſes; conſiſting in the modulation of the voice, 


the notes or variations of ſound which we employ, - 


in the expreſſion of our As | 


LY 


_ Emphaſis affects „ ads and 3 with a degree | 


of tone or inflection of the voice; but tones, peculiarly fo 


called, affe& ſentences, paragraphs, 2 ſametines even the 


whole of a diſcourſ. 97 8 

To ſhow the uſe and neceſſity of tones, we 8 _ ob. 
ferve, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, i is in a con- 
tinual ſtate of activity, emotion, or agitation, from the diffe- 
vent effects which thoſe ideas produce in the ſpeaker. Now the 
end of ſuch communication being, not merely to lay open the 
ideas, but alſo the different feelings which they excite in him 
who: utters them, there muſt be other ſigns than words, to ma- 
nifeſt thoſe feelings; as words uttered in a-monotonous manner, 
can 9 only a ſimilar ſtate of mind, cr f Ay ww. 
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all activity or emotion. As the communication of theſe inter- 
nal feelings, was of mugh more conſequence in our ſocial in- 
tercourſe, than the mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of 
our being did not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention 
of the language of emotion, to man; but impreſſed it himſelf 
upon our nature, In the fame manner as he has done with re. 
gard to the reſt of the animal world; all of which expreſs their 
various feelings, by various tones, Ours, indeed, from the 
ſuperior 'rank that we hold, are in a high degree more compre- 
henſi ve; as there is not an act of the mind, an exertion of the 
fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which has not its peculiar ; 
tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be expreſſed; and 
which is ſuited exactly to the degree of internal feeling. It is 
chiefly in the proper uſe of theſe tones, 8 Way ee + 0s 
beauty, and harmony of delivery conſiſt. 

An extract from the beautiful Jatwedintion def David over Saul 
and Jonathan, may ſerve as an example of what has been ſaid - 
on this ſuhject. The beauty of Iſrael is ſlain upon thy 
© high places: how are the mighty fallen! Tell it not in Gath; ? 
t publiſh it not in the ſtreets of Aſkelon; leſt the daughters - 
of the Philiftines rejoice z Jeſt the daughters of the uncir- 
« cumciſed triumph. Ve mountains of Gilboa, let there be no | 
© dew, nor rain upon you, nor-fields of. offerings ; for there < B 
« the ſhield of the mighty was vilely caſt away; the ſhield of 
1 Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oil.“ The 
firſt of theſe diviſions expreſſes forrow an d lamentation; - there 4 
fore the note is low. The next conta ns a ſpiriied command, s . 
and ſhould be pronounged much, higher, The other ſentence, | 
in which he makes a pathetic addreſs to che mountains where 
his friends were ſlain, muſt be expreſſed. | in a note quite, different | 
from the two former; not ſo low as the firſt, nor ſo high as 
the ſecond, in. a a, firm, and yet plaintive tone. 

E his correct and natural language of che emotions, is not 
fo Iifficult to. be attained, as moſt readers ſeem to imagine, 
If we enter, into the ſpirit of the author s ſent iments,” as well 
a8 inte the meaning. of Bis Wards, we 5 tall, not © Rt to W 

| ort LO rn 1 1 K 5. 
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the words in properly varied tones. For there are few people, 
who ſpeak Engliſh without a provincial tone, that have not an 


accurate uſe of emphaſis, pauſes, and tones, when they utter 


their ſentiments in earneſt diſcourſe : and the reaſon that they 
have not the ſame uſe of them, in reading aloud the ſentiments 
of others, may be traced to the very defective and erroneous 
method, in which the art of reading is taught; whereby all 


the various, natural, expreſſive tones of ſpeech, are ſuppreſſed, . 
and a few artificial, unmeaning reading notes, are ſubſtituted 


for them. - | 
But when we recommend to renders; an attention to the 
tone and language of emotions, we mult be underſtood to do 


it with proper limitation. Moderation is neceſſary in this 


point, as it is in other things. For when reading becomes 
ſtrictly imitative, it aſſumes a theatrical manner, and muſt be 
highly improper, as well as give offence to the hearers ;-be- 
cauſe it is inconſiſtent with that delicacy and n which 
are indiſpenſable on ſuch occaſions, 


* 


CHAP, II. 


Of V. erfefication. 25 

As there are few perſons who do not ſometimes read poetical 
compoſition; and as the peruſal of this lively and forcible mode 
of exhibiting nature and ſentiment, may, when chaſte and ju- 
dicious, be an innocent and inſtruftive employment of a 
moderate portion of our time, it ſeems neceſſary to give the 
ſtudent ſome idea of that part of grammar, which explains the 
principles of verſification; that, in reading poetry, he may be 
the better able to judge of its correctneſs, and reliſh its beauties. 


Verſification is the arrangement of a certain num- 
ber and variety of ſyllables, according to certain 
laws. 

Rhyme is the correſpondence of the laſt ſound of 
one verſe, to the laſt ſound or ſyllable of another. 


f 
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Feet and pauſes are the conſtituent parts of verſe. We ſhall 
| conſider theſe . 


8 at Of Poetical Feet. 


A A certain number of ſyllables connected form a foot. They- 
F e feet, becauſe it is by their aid that the voice as it 
were ſteps along through the verſe, in a meaſured pace; and it is 
neceſſary that the ſyllables. which mark this regular movement 
of the voice, ſhould, in ſome manner, be diſtinguiſhed from the 
others. This diſtinction was made: among the ancient Ro- 
mans, by dividing their ſyllables into long and ſhort, and aſ- 
certaining their quantity by an exact proportion of time in 
ſounding them; the long being to the ſhort, as two to one; 
aud the long ſyllables, being thus the more important, marked the 
movement. In Engliſh, ſyllables are divided into accented and 
unaccented; and the accented ſyllables being as ſtrongly diſtin- 

guiſnied from the. unaccented, by the peculiar: ſtreſs of the voice 
upon them, are equally capable of marking the movement, 
and pointing out the regular paces of the voice, as the long 
ſyllables were by their quantity, among the Romans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, they are 
exactly of. the ſame nature as the ancient feet, and have the 
ſame juſt quantity in their ſyllables. So that, in this reſpect, 

we have all that the. ancients had, and ſomething which they 
had not. We have in fat duplicates of each foot, yet with 

ſuch a difference, as to fit them for different F, to be 
0 at our pleaſure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itſelf; and 
it is upon the knowledge and right application of theſe powers, 
that the pleaſure Ind effect of numbers chiefly depend. | 
All feet uſed in poetry conſiſt either of two, or of three ſyl- 

lables; and are reducible to eight wands; ; four of two ſyllables, | 


and four of three, as a 
F 
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© DISSYLLABLE ©  TRISYLLABLE. 
A Trochee = v | A DaQyl - 
An Iambus v = An Amphibrach v = v 
A Spondee = = An Anapæſt v v = 


A Pyrrhic v v A Tribrach v vw - 


A trochee has the firſt- ſyllable accented, and the laſt unac- 
cented: as, © Hateful, pẽttiſn. 

An iambus has the firſt ſyllable unaccented, Tow the = ac- 
cented: as, Beriy,; consiſt.“ > 

A Wande has ot” the "wore": or bade, accented: mag 
The pale moon.” p 

A phyrric has both the words or g unaeccented: 

then On the tall tree.” 

1 dactyl has the firſt ſyllable 1 and the two later un- 
accented: as, “ Läböurkr, pöfsible.“ . | 

An amphibrach has the firſt and laſt ſyllables unzccented, 
and the middle one, accented r as, DElightttl, domeſtic,” 

An anapæſt has the two firſt ſyllables unaccented, and the 
laſt, accented : as, © C8ntrfivene, acquiẽſce. 

A tribrach has all its matte wecken 7 1 Nüme fable, 
n n 5 N : 

Some of theſe feet may be W principal fect; as. 


pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed of any of 
them. Such are the trochee, iambus, dactyl, and l. | 


The others may be termed ſecondary feet; becauſe their chief 
uſe is to diverſify the numbers, and to improve the verſe, , 
We ſhall firſt explain the nature of the principal feet. FEY 


LAMBIC verſes may be divided into ſeveral ſpecies, accord- 
ing to the number of feet or 1 of which hey are ©" | 


| poſed, 


1. The ſhorteſt FEY of he Engliti Iambic -ebniin; of a an 


lambus, with an additional ſhort ſyllable ; as, 


We 
ſtanz 
amp. 


2. 
conti 
tatio 


It ſon 
Gy 


3.57 


It fon 


4. T 
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eee eee | 

Complaining, | OA oF 
Conſenting, 
. Repentings - 

We have no poem of this meaſure, but it may be met with ts 

ſtanzas. The Iambus, wich this addition, coincides with the 

amphibrach, | 


2. The ſecond form of our Iambic is alſo | too mort to be : 
continued through any great number * lines. It conſiſts of 7 
two Iambuſes. 


% 


- 


What place is-here! 

What ſcenes appear! 
ET” Io me the roſe. - 
eee glows. 


— 


It ſometimes takes, or may take, an additional ſhort ſyllable z 
as, 5 | 


- g > 4, 
y " | A 


e 
Upon a mountain 
Bede a fountain. '# 4 


- — 


3. The third form conſiſts. of ihres Iambuſe s. 


In places far dr near, 

Or famous or obſcure, 
Where wholeſome is the air, 
| Or where. the moſt. impure, 


It r admics of an. debe nn nn; abs. | 


Our bearts 05 2 aon. 


Fa. 


4. The fourth form is made up of 1 Iambuſes. 


Lud may it ln mj Wear) fee; 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 


_ 1 - rn eee TP g 
| - _ 5 7 ee e = 
— „ „ > a w * Sinn 
„ * woes — 25 — — ä 

—_— — — r ————_—— 2 8 * n eee : a * 5 


— 
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a $+- The fifth ſpecies of TI Iambic, conſiſts of five | 
Iambuſes. 


* 


How Iov'd, hö w vãlü'd once, Sviils thee nõt, 
To whom related, or by whom begot :. 

A heap of duſt alone remains of thee; 

Tis all thou art, and all the poo ad ſhall be. 


| | BE wiſe tõ-dãy, tis madneſs to defer; 
5 Next day the fatal precedent will plead; © 
Thus on, till wiſtom is puſh'd out of life. _ 


= - 
1 


1 This is called the Heroic meaſure.” In its ſimpleſt form, it 
conſiſts. of five Iambuſes ; but by the admiſſion of other feet, as 
h Trochees, Dactyls, Anapeſts, &c. it is capable of many va. 
| rieties. Indeed, moſt of the Engliſh common meaſures may 0 
"YN be varied in the ſame way, as well as by the different poſition. 

. of their pauſes. 


i * 


- 6. The ſixth form of our Tambic is commonly called the 
N | Alexandrine meaſure. It conſiſts of fix Iambuſes. 


- sf 9 
FOO TL RE 


Fur thou irt biit of 6ſt 3 be hücmble Ind bs wiſe. 


The Alexandrine is fometimes introduced into heroic rhyme; T. 
1 and, when uſed ſparingly, and with ne occaſions an ſer 
| agreeable variety. a 

= 5 Thu $225 ſh{ll waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay, | - fee! 
| Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away; ſeri 


But fix'd his word, his ſaving pow'r remains: 
Thy realm for ever lofts, thy oxun Mafia reigns. 


7. The ſeventh ad laſt form of our Iambic meaſure 1 is od 
vp of OR Tambuſes. 


The Lird n from DTT ind bow'd the heavens highs 
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This was anciently written in one line; but it is now broken 
into two, the firſt containing four feet, and the ſecond three ; 


Wia al thy mercies, O my God ! 
MV riſing ſoul ſurveys 3 ; 
Tranſported with the view, I'm loſt 
In wander, love, and praiſe. 


— 
* 


In all theſe meaſures, the accents are to. be placed on even ſylla- 
bles; and every line conſidered by itſelf is, in general, more 
3 as this rule is more ſtrictly obſerved. 


TROCHAIC verſe is of ſeveral IEP 10s 


1. The. ſhorteſt Trochaic verſe in our language, n of 
one Trochee and a long ſyllable. 


Tract love, 
From above, 
Being pure, 
Will endure. 
Tamiilt ceaſe, 
Sink to peace. 


This meaſure is defective i in dignity, and can Eldem be uſed on 
ſerious occalions. g \ 


B K 


The ſecond Engliſh form of the Trochaic conſiſts of t2v0 
oc and is likewiſe ſo brief, that it is * uſed for any very 


ſerious purpoſe. 
On the möuntlin 
. By a fountain. 2A 


— It cake contains two feet or trochees, and an addidional 
long man 


In the days bf öld 
Fables plainly told. 
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1. The third ſpecies conſiſts of three trochees: W 25 
; ' When Gur hearts Are mourning; 8 
| or of three trockees with an additional long {ylable : as, 
Re ſtlẽſs mõrtals (5 l fer nought; 
Bliſs in vain from earth is ſought ; 
Bliſs, a native of the ſky, | 
Never wanders, Mortals, try; 
There you cannot ſeck in vaing _ 406 
For to ſeek her is to ganz. 
4. The fourth Trochaic ſpecies conſiſts of Fur trochees : - 
as, | 35 
Round iis roars the tmpöſt lSudkr. 
This form may take an additional long ſyllable, as follows: 
op after dinner, in kis chair, 
Sat a farmer, ee fat, and fair. 
But this meaſure is very uncommon. _ 
3. The fifth Trochaic ae is likewiſe ancemmonte Tt.is 
compoſed of five trochees. End 2700. 
i All cht walk n föbt ör ride In Adee * 
All that dwell in palaces ae TO 2 
6. The fixth ig of, e 1 15 trochaic conſiſts of 1 * 
trochees: as, nN . 
On à möuntäin; ſtretch'd beneath A RGary wWillder, 
Lay a ſhepherd . * et the rolling billow. 
525 1 2% + 
- This ſcems to be thi longeſt Becke line that our language 
| adnuts, |: 3 
8 2 — DSI rr 


gi 


1. 


Thi 
ſtreſ 
mak 
our 


This 


2. 


AL 
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In all theſe trochaic ties, the accent is to be Placed'o on 
the odd nn, 


The DACTYLIC ket, 3 yery 4 uncommon, we ſhall. 


give on oY one x example or one ſpecies of itz : 


- 


Tobin the l6w plẽasũres & this kia hrs, 
Riſe we to __ Ke. 


ANAPZESTIC verſes. are divided into ſeveral ſpeciene: 
1. The ſhorteſt Anapeſtic verſe muſt be a ſingle anapæſt: ary 


Büt in viii 
"wp are 


This meaſure is, however, a Py by 1 us 
ſtreſs of the voice ow the firſt and third ſyllables, we might 
make it trochaic. And therefore the fiſt and ſimpleſt form of 
our genuine n N is A leb uy or £0 . 1 as, 


But his courage _ fall, 
For no arts could avail. 


e 
. 


This form admits of an additional ſhort ſyllable : © 


Then his ke 'gAn fail him. 
For no arts could avail him. ; 


2. The Gcond 0 conſilts of ate s 


24 


8 ye woods, ſpread yd ur branche ſpace; "th 
To your deepeſt receſſes I fl; g 

I would hide with the beaſts of the chaſe; 
| 1 would vaniſh from . 115 


& 
* * 
1 


This i is a very 6% "alt meaſure, and much ls both i in  Dleme 
and cheerful ſubjects. | 


o LEED = =} FACT _— by A n = WF 
\ XY - £0 C Bad r 1 r 
25 9 Fa l _— p . LEI GNERTy NEDSS OT CR 
l N I d MM © aaa e 8 6 * 
* 44 N 1 "FR 1 
' ten AB BI, ; 17 — 
p . 1 e Winks en — 2 — 
9 * FRE ” e FP - * 2 RA ES : eg TY of * r 8 . I 
PAPA 8 N * ; * p 
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8 Bar e e. of four | 
anapæſts. 


Miy 1 govern my piaſsions with abſ ölüte way, 
And grow wiſer and better as life wears away. 


This meaſure will admit of a ſhort ſyllable at the end: as, 
On the wärm chkek öf youth, ſmiles And roſes Are blending. 


The preceding are the different kinds of the principal feet, 


: | | in their more fimple forms: They are capable of numerous 4 
variations, by the intermixture of. thoſe feet with each other; 55 
and by the admiſſion of the ſecondary feet. : 

We have obſerved; that Engliſh- verſe js compoſed of feet 
: formed by accent; and that when the accent falls on vowels, - | y 
+ the feet are equivalent to thoſe formed by quantity: That the 0 
ſtudent may clearly perceive this e e all N # n 
aner of each kind. | 2 
| v 
| Otr heaps f rüm ſtalk'd the ſtately kind. 2 
Fere we ſee the accent is upon the vowel in each ſecond [y!- le 

lable. In the following line, we ſhall find the ſame iambic 

movement, but formed by accent. on conſonants, except the laſt 

ſyllable. — | 
Then raauag crackling, era ing thiinder ad n. 4 
Here the time of the ſhort accented ſyllables, TR compenfated A 
| by a ſhort pauſe, at the end of each word to which they belong. a 
Wie now proceed to-ſhow the manner in which poetry is va- co 
ried and improved; by the admiſſion of ondary, feet into its 1 
compoſition. : 

| 
| Mormurlag, wa with him. fled the ſhader of night. | ex) 
The firſt foot here is a Day]; the reſt. are lambics. bs 
| Sl pre 


O'er miny & frozen many a fiery alp. 


W 


« f * * 
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This line contains three Amphibrachs mixed with Iambics. 5 


Innümkräblẽ before th? Almighty's throne. 
Here, in che ſecond foot, we find A Tribrach. 
Ste the bold youth ſträin fip the threitning ſitep. 


In this tive the firſt foot is a Trochee, the ſecond a genuine 
Spondee by quantity; the third, a Spondee by accent. 

In the following line, the firſt foot is a Fenn the ſeconds a 
| Spondee. 


| Thiit 6n weak wings from far purſues your aich. 
2 5 


From the preceding view of Engliſh verſification, we may ſee 
what a copious ſtock of materials it poſſeſſes. For we are not 
only allowed the uſe of all the ancient poetic feet, in our heroic 
meaſure, but we have, as before obſerved, duplicates of each, 
agreeing in movement, though differing in meafure®, and 
which make different impreſſions on the ear; an opulence pe- 
culiar to our language, and which may be the ſource of a bound- 
leſs variety. 


Of Poetical Pauſes. 
There are two ſorts of pauſes, one for ſenſe, and one for 
melody, perfectly diſtin from each other. The former may 
be called ſentential; the latter, harmonie pauſes. 
The fentential pauſes are thoſe which are known to us by 
the name of, ſtops, and which have names given them; as the 
comma, N colon, and period. 


AC. » - RT 8 


Movement and meaſure are thus diſtinguiſhed. Movement 
expreſſes the progreſſive order of ſounds, whether from ſtrong to | 
weak, from long to ſhort, or vice verſa, Meaſure ſignifies the 
proportion of time, both in ſounds and pauſes. 


— . PAS. . ow Fane _ 
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The harmonic pauſes may be ſubdivided into the final 
pauſe, and the cœſural pauſe. Theſe ſometimes comecide with 


the ſentential pauſe, ſometimes have an independent Rate, that - 


is, exiſt where chere is no ſtop. ia the ſenſe. 
The final pauſe takes place at the end of the line, cloſes the 


verſe, and marks the meaſure: the cæſural divides it into equal 


or u nequal parts. 


The final pauſe preſerves * melody, with6ut interfering ; 


with the ſenſe. For the pauſe itſelf perfectly marks the bound 


of 'the metre; and being made only by a ſuſpenſion of the | 


voice, not by any change of note, it can never affect the ſenſe. 
This is not the only advantage gained to numbers, by this 
final pauſe or ſtop of ſuſpenſion. It alſo prevents that mono- 
tony, chat ſameneſs of note at the end of lines, which, however 
pleaſing to a rude, is diſguſting to a delicate ear. For as this 
final pauſe has no peculiar note of its on, but always takes 
that which belongs to the preceding word, it changes conti- 
nually with the matter, and is as various as the ſenſe. 5 

It is the final pauſe which alone, on many ogcaſions, marks 
the difference between proſe and verſe; which will becevident 
from the Owing e of a few poetical lines. 


2 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, and che fruit of that forbidden 
tree, whoſe mortal taſte brought death into the world, and all 


our woe, with loſs of Eden, till one greater man reſtore us, and = 


regain the bliſsful ſeat, ans un muſe FL 


A "FIAT to the poem would not ts "ao that this 
was verſe; but would take it for poetical. proſe, By. properly 
adjuſting the final pauſe, we ſhall reſtore. the : paſſage, 1 to its true 
Ate of yerie., | 


_— 


not — 


« Ot man's firſt diſobedience, : 5 the hs, 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into-the world and all our woe, 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, 

Sing, heavenly mule !*? 


as, 


2 
3 _——  — —  — 


Pr == 
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ſuch a manner, as to make every line ſenſible to the ear: for, 


what is the uſe of melody, or for what end has the poet com- 


poſed i in verſe, if, in reading his lines, we ſuppreſs his numbers, 


by omitting the final pauſe ; 3 and degrade them, by of our # toy 
nunciation, into mere proſe? | : 


"The cæſura is commonly on the fourth fiſth, or rh ſyl- 
lable of heroic verſe, | 


4 On the fourth l. n or at the end of the ſecond foot: : Las 


The ilver eel in Mining 3 roll'd, 
The yellow carp” in — bedrop'd with gold. 


Oa the fifth ſyllable, or in the middle of the third foot : EY 


| Round broken columns“ claſping i ivy twin 'd, 
-  - O'er heaps of ruin” ſtalk'd the ately hind, 


On the ſixth ſyllable, or at the end of the third foot : as, 
Oh fay what ſtranger cauſe yet onexplor'd, 


Could make a gentle Belle rej 20's Lord Net 


— 


A 19 may be divided” into three portions, by two. ceſuras S 


as, 


Outſtretch'd he lay! on the cold. FRG and of 
Look' d ur to nen; | 


There is another mode of dividing lines, wel] ſuited to the 
nature of the couplet, by introducing ſemi - pauſes, which di- 


a demi: cæſura. . 
The following lines admit of, 5 exemplify i it. 


Glows while he reads“ bor ene as he writes, 


; Reaſor/ the car but paſſion! is Are gale 


1 


TY Rides“! in rh whichwine! and ice the ſtorm. £ . 


Y heſe examples ſhow the neceſlity of reading blank vat: in 


vide the line 1 into four pauſes. This lemi. pauſe may be called 


a. 
i 
' 


RN EET "INE —Y — — 
. — 
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| 07 Melody png ind — WS. 


Having ſhown the general nature of feet and pauſes, the 
conſtituent parts of verſe, we ſhall now point out more Par- 
ticularly, their uſe and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and expreſſion, are the three great ob. 
jets of poctic numbers. By melody, is meant, a. pleaſing 
= effect produced -on the ear, from an apt arrangement of the 
3 | . conſtituent parts of verſe, according to the laws of meaſure 
mz and movement. By harmony, an effect produced by an action 

of the mind, in comparing the different members of a verſe 
with each other, and perceiving a due and beautiful proportion 
| between them. By expreſſion, ſuch a choice and arrangement 
= ox the conſtituent parts of verſe, as ſerve to enforce and il- 
| luſtrate the thought, or the ſentiment. | 
We ſhall conſider each of theſe three objects in ver6fivaiion, of t 
both with reſpect to the feet, and the pauſes. 
1ſt, with regard to melody. | 
From the examples which we have given of verſes compoſed 
in all the principal feet, it is evident that a conſiderable portion 
of melody is found in each of them, though in different de- 
grees. Verſes made up of pure lambics have an excellent 
melody, | | 
That the final and n pauſes contribute to melody, can - 
not be doubted by any perſon who reviews the inſtances, which 
4 we have already given of thoſe pauſes. To form lines of the 
| C5 firſt melody, the cæſura muſt be at the end of the ſecond, or 
| | of the third foot, or in the mae of the third, 5 

| 24, With reſpect to harmony. 

4 Verſes compoſed of Iambics have indeed a fine harmony; 
4 j but as the ſtreſs of the voice, in repeating ſuch verſes, is always 
4 in the ſame places, that is, on every ſecond ſyllable, ſuch a 
uniformity would diſguſt the ear in a long ſucceſſion ; and 

1 therefore ſuch changes were ſought for, as might introduce the 
F pleaſure of variety, without prejudice to melody ; or even con- 
tribute to its improvement. Of this _— was the intro» 
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duction of the Trochee, to form the firſt foot of an heroic 
zerſe: a8, 


Fàvcürs tù none, 18 All ſhæ ſmiles Exténds, 
O'ft ſhe rejꝭcte, but never once offends. 


Each of theſe lines begins with a Trochee ; the remaining 
feet are in the Tambic movement. In the following line of the 
fame movement, the fourth foot is a e 


* 


All theſe ciir nötibns yiin, ſees Ind deridess 


The next change admitted for the ſake of variety, without 
prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics and Spon- 
dees; in which, two · impreſſions: in the one foot, make up for 
the want of one in the other; and two long ſyllables com- 
penſate two ſhort. ones, ſo as to make the ſum of the quantity 

of the two feet, equal to two Iambics. 


Wo : 5 n 
On t!.E giten bank. tꝭ look ints the clear 
| Smooth lake that tõ mẽ sem'd another ſky. 


: Stood ral'd ſtõod viſt Inf initüde chnf ia'd. 
5 The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 

- Which many.i bird hid chaüntkd man & diy. 
de * this line, we find that two of en are n } 
ch and three Iambics: a 
5 We have before 3 that the exſura improves the melody 


ö of verſe ; and we ſhall now ſpeak of its other more important 
office, that of being the chief ſource of harmony in numbers. 

The firſt and loweſt perception of harmony, by means of the 
cæſura, ariſes from comparing two members of the ſame line with 
each other, divided in the manner to be ſeen in the inſtances 
before mentioned; becauſe the beauty of proportion in the 
members, according to each bf theſe Yiviſions, is founded in 
nature; being as one to two—two to three—or three to two. 

The next. degree ariſes from commpari ing the members of a 
couplet, or two contiguous lines: a, 
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f gS8ee the bold youth“ ſtrain up the threat: ning ſteep, 5 
Ruſh thro? the thickets down the valleys ſweep. 


Fo we find the cæſura of the firſt line at the end py the 


ſecond foot; and in the widdle of the third foot, in the laſt 


NE. 


\ 


Hang o'er their FD heads with- aber ſpeed, 
And earth rolls back” beneath ” flying iced. 


In this 1 the cæſura is at hs end of the third foot, i in 
the firſt line; and of the ſecond, in the latter line, 

The next perception of harmony ariſes from comparing a 
greater number of lines, and obſerving the relative proportion 
of the couplets to each 8 in 1 of ee and di- 
e as, 5250 


Thy foreſts Windfor! mt hy green retreats, : 

At once the monarch's/! and the muſes' ſeats, | 

Invite my lays.“ Be preſent Sylvan maids, _ . 
 -Vnlock your, ſpronge? and open all Naur ſhades | 


Not half ſo ſwifY the trembling doves can fly, 

When the fierce eagle“ cleaves the liquid ſky; 

Not half ſo fwiftly/” the fierce eagle moves, ; 

When through the cloud: he drives the«tergbling doves. 


In this way, the compariſon of lines variouſly apportioned 
by the different ſeats of the three cæſuras, may be the ſource 


of a great variety of harmony, eonſiſtent with the fineſt melody. 


This is ſtill increaſed by the introduction of two cæſuras, and 
much more by that of femi pauſes, , The ſemi- pauſes double 
every where the terms of compariſon ; give a more diſtinct 
view of the whole and the parts ; afford new proportions of 
meaſurement, .and an ampler ſcope for diverſity and equality, 
thoſe ſources of beauty in barmony. 


| Warm i in the ſor refrethes/ i in the 8 

. Glows/ in the ſtars and bloſſoms in the trees 
Lives“ through all life” extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided operates / unſpent. 


— 
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39. The laſt objeR i in verſification 3 expreſſion. 

When men expreſs their ſentiments by words, they naturally 
fall into that ſort of movement of the voice, which is conſonant 
to that produced by the emotion in the mind; and the da&ylic 
or anapæſtic, the trochaic, iambic, or ſpondaic, preva Is even 
in common diſcourſe, according to the different nature of the 


ſentiments expreſſed. To imitate nature, there fore, the poet, in 


arranging his words in the artificial compoſition of verſe, muſt 
take care to make the movement correſpond to the ſentiment, 
by the proper uſe of the ſeveral kinds of feet : and this is the 
firlt and moſt general ſource of expreſſion in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauſes, may 


be peculiarly expreſſive of particular operations and ſentiments, 


will ſufficiently appear to the learner, by a few ſelect examples 
under each of thoſe heads. 

Tn the following inſtance, the valt dimenſions of Satan are 
ſhown by an uncommon ſucceſſion of long ſyllables, which 
detain us to ſurvey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed poſture. 


Sd ſtrẽtch'd oũt lrüge in length the irch fiend lay. 
The next example affords inſtances of the power of a Trochee 
beginning a line, when ſucceeded by an Iambus. 


— — and ſheer within 
Lights ön his feet: as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'er the fence with caſe intò thè fold. 


The Trochee which begins the line ſhows Satan; in the at 
of lighting : the Tambus that follows, fixes him—““ . ai 
In hie ftetzuß i755. 2 

The ſame artifice, in the Swale of the next line, makes 
us ſee the wolf —leap Oer the fence. —But as the mere act of 
leaping over the fence, is not the only. circumſtance to be at- 
tended to, but alſo the facility with which it is done, this is 
trongly marked, not only by the ſmooth foot which follows 
© with Eaſe” —itſelf very expreſſive, but likewiſe by.a Pyrrhic 
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| preceding the laſt foot“ Tnts the. fold”—which indeed carries 


the wolf“ with eaſe Intò the fôld.“ 
The following inſtances ſhow the effects produced by cæſuras, 


| . Jo placed as to divide the line into very unequal portions; 
ſuch as that after the firſt, and before the laſt ſemipede, 


12 — thus with the year 
3 return, but not to me returns 
Da)“ nor the ſweet approach of even or morn. 


Here the cæſura after the firſt ſemipede Day, ſtops us un- 
expectedly, and forcibly impreſſes the imagination with the 


greatneſs of his loſs, the loſs of ſight. 


No ſooner had th* Almighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a ſhout 

Loud“ as from numbers without number” ſweet” 
As from bleſt voices uttering joy. | 


There is Grating very ſtr iking i in this . 
which ſuddenly ſtops the reader, to refle& on the importance of 
a particular word. 8 

We ſhall cloſe. the ſubje&. with. an example containing the 
united powers of many of the principles which have been ex- 
plained, 


Dire was the töſeing“ deep the grõans “ Deſpair” 
Tẽnded the sick bũſieſt from couch to couch 
And over them triümphänt death“ his dart“ 
Shook” büt clay d 13 ftrike, 


Many of the rules and obſervations, reſpecting Proſody, 
are taken from Sheridan's Art of Reading; to which bock the 
compiler refers the ingenious ſtudent, for more extenſive. in- 
formation on the ſubjeQ, 
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N OF PUN CTUATION *. 
PoxcTvarion 1s the art of dividing a written 


' compyſition into ſentences, or parts of ſentences, 


by points or ſtops, for the purpoſe of marking the 


different pauſes which the ſenſe, and an accurate 
pronunciation require. 


The Comma repreſents the ſhorteſt oaks this 
Semicolon, a pauſe double that of the comma; the 


Colon, double that of the ſemicolon; and the Pe- 


riod, double that of the colon. 


The preciſe quantity or nn of each pauſe, cannot be de- 
fined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The ſame com- 
poſition may be rehearſed in a quicker or a flower time; but the 
proportion between the pauſes ſhould be ever invariable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper application of 
the points, we muſt diſtinguiſh between an imperſect phraſe, 
a ſimple ſemtence, and a compound ſentence. 

An imperfe& phraſe contains no affertion, or does not 
amount to a propoſition or ſentence: as, Therefore; in 
haſte; ſtudious of praiſe.“ 

A ſimple ſentence has but one ſubject, and one finite verb, 
expreſſed or implied: as, Temperance preſerves health.“ 

A compound ſentence has more than one ſubject, or one 

finite verb, either expreſſed or underſtood: or it conſiſts of twe 
or more 1285 e connected 1 as, © Good, na- 


* 


As punctuation is intended to aid the ſenſe, and the pro- 
nunciation of a ſentence, it might, perhaps, have been diſcuſſed 


under the article. of Syntax, or of Proſody: but the extent and 


importance of the ſubject, as well as the grammatical knowledge 
which. it prefuppoſes, ſeem to warrant us in preferring to matte it 
a diſtin and ſubſequent article. | 
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ture mends and beautifies all objects; Virtue refines the 
affections, but vice debaſes them“ 

In a ſentence, the ſubject and the verb, 2 of 1 may 
be accompanied with ſeveral adjun&s : as, the object, the end, 
the circumſtance of time, place, manner, and the like: and the 
ſubject or verb may be either immediately connected with them, 
or mediately; that is, by being connected with ſomething 
which is connected with ſome other, and ſo on: as, The 
mind, unoccupied with uſeful knowledge, becomes a marine 
of trifles and follies. ? 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Comma. 


"RULE 1. Wich reſpect to a FI ſentence, the fovernlavoids 
of which it confiſts have ſo near a relation to each other, that, 
in general, no points are requiſite, except a full ſtop at the end 
of it: as, The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wiſdom,” 
40 Every part of matter ſwarms with living creatures. 

A ſimple ſentence, however, when it is a long one, and the 
nominative caſe is accompanied with ãnſeparable adjuncts, may 
admit of a pauſe immediately before the verb: as, The good 

taſte of the preſent age, has not allowed us to neglect tlie culti- 
vation of the Engliſh language: To be totally indifferent 
to 1 or . is a real defect in characters”! 

RULE 11: When mne ronnexion of the Aifierene. nts of a 
ſimple ſentence is interrupted by an imperfe& phraſe, a comma 
is uſually introduced before the beginning, and at the end, ot 
this phraſe : as, © I remember, with grutitude, his love and 
ſervices; His work is, in many reſpets, very imperfect; it 
is, therefore, not much approved.” But when theſe interrup- 
tions are Might or unimportant, the comma is better. omitted 

„ Flaättery is certainly peroicous op « Teen 8 is Jure, 9 2 
et in beneficence,”" | | , 


8. 2 


SU 
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In the generality of compound ſentences, there is frequent 
occaſion for commas : as will appear from the following view 
of the different occaſions to which they are adapted.“ 


% 


RULE 111. When two or more nouns occur in the ſame con- 


ſtruction, they are parted by a comma: as, ** Reaſon, virtue, 
anſwer one great aim; © The huſband, wife, and children, 


were gone; “ They took away their furniture, clothes, and 
ſtock in trade; He is alternately ſupporred by his father, 
his uncle, and his elder brother.” x 4 

From this rule there is moſtly an exception, with regard to- 


two nouns cloſely connected by a conjunction: as, “ Virtue | 
and vice form a ſtrong contraſt to each other; Libertines 


call religion bigotry or ſuperſtition. z*? There is a natural dif- 
ference between merit and demerit, virtue and vice, wiſdom and 


folly. But if the parts connected are not ſhort, a comma may 


be inſerted, though the conjunction is expreſled : as, Ro- 
mances may be ſaid to be miſerable rhapſodies, or dangerous 

incentives to evil; © Intemperance deſtroys the ſtrength of our 
bodies, and the vigour of our minds.“ ; | 


RULE IV, Two or more adjectives belonging to the ſame” 


ſubſtantive are likewiſe ſeparated by commas : as, Plain, ho- 


neſt truth wants no artificial covering; David was a brave, 


wiſe, and pious man; “ The molt innocent pleaſures are the 
_— the moſt rational, the moſt affecting, and the moſt laft= 
ing.“ 

But two adjetives, immediately connected by a ee 
are not ſeparated by a comma: as, True worth is modeſt and 
retired; © Truth is fair and artleſs, ſimple and ſincere, uni- 
form and conſiſtent ;** We muſt be wiſe or fooliſh ; there is 
no medium.“ | 


RULE v. Two or more verbs, having the ſame nominative - 
caſe, and immediately following one another, are alſo ſeparated 


by commas 3 as, “ Virtue ſupports in adverſity, moderates in 
L 3 
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| proſperity : In a letter we may. Es exhort, comfort, re. 


queſt, and diſcuſs,” 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are an 
exception to the above rule: as, The ſtudy of natural hiftory 
expands and elevates the mind; Whether we eat er drink, 
labour or ſleep, we ſhould be moderate.“ 

Two or more participles are ſubje& to a ſimilar rule and ex- 
eeption: as, © A man fearing, ſerving, and loving his Crea- 
tor; © He was happy in being loved, eſteemed, and reſpe&. 


ed z By being admired and flattered, ' we are often cor- 


mou. 955 


RULE vi. Two or more adverbs immediately ſucceeding; 
one another, muſt be ſeparate commas : as, © We are fear= 
fully, wonderfully framed 3% Succeſs generally depends on 


acting prudently, ſteadily, and vigorouſly, in what we under- 
take. 


But when two adverbs are joined by a conjanRion, they are- 
not parted by the comma: as, Some men fin deliberately and 
preſumptuouſly; © There is no middle ſtate ; we muſt live 
virtuouſly or vitiouſly.”” | 


RULE vii. When participles are followed by ſomething that 
depends on them, they are generally ſeparated from the reſt of 
the ſentence by a comma: as, The king, approving the plan, 
put it in execution ;** “ His talents, formed for great enter- 


prizes, could not fail of rendering him conſpicuous 3** © All. 


mankind compoſe one, — e under the eye of one 
common Father.“ 


RULE vIII. When a conjunction is divided by a phraſe or 
fentence from the verb to which it belongs, ſuch intervening 


Phraſe has uſually a comma at each extremity : as, They ſet 
out early, and, before the cloſe of the day, arrived at the deſ- 


tincd place. 


RULE IX, Expreſſions in a direct addreſs, are ſeparated from 


th 
th 


th 


t 
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the reſt of the ſentence by commas :' as, My ſon, give me 


thy heart; I am obliged to you; my Friends, for your man 
favours.” _ | 

RULE x. The caſe abſolute, and the infinitive mood abſolute, 
are- ſeparated by commas from the body of the ſentence : as, 
« His father dying, he ſucceeded to the eſtate;; © At length, 
their miniſtry performed, and race well run, they left the world 
in peace; To confeſs the truth, I was much in fault.“ 


RULE xI. Nouns in appoſition, that is, nouns added to other 
nouns in the ſame caſe, by way of explication or illuſtration, 
when accompanied with adjuncts, are ſet off by commas : as, 
« Paul, the apoſtle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeal 
and knowledge ; 3 & The butterfly, child of the ſummer, Jut- 
ters in the ſun. 

But if ſuch nouns are ſingle, or only form a proper name, 
they are not divided: as, © Paul the apoftle;”” + The Em- 
peror Antoninus wrote an excellent book.“ 


RuLE X11, Simple 8 of ſentences connected by com - 
paratives, are for the moſt part diſtinguiſhed by a comma: as, 
„As the hart panteth after the water brooks, ſo doth my ſoul 
pant after thee; . Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
thaa a ſtalled ox and hatred there with.“ 

If the members in comparative ſentences are ſhort, the 
comma is in general better omitted: as, “ How much beiter 
is it to get wiſdom than gold ?' „ Mankind act oftener from 
caprice than reaſon.” | 

RULE XI, When words are placed in oppoſition to each 
other, or with ſome marked variety, they require to be diſtin» 
guitihed * a comma: : 255 SE 

—_—_ bo deep, yet clear; tho' gentle, yet not dull; 5 
" weng, without rage; without o'erflowing, full.“ 
L 4 
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Good men, in this frail, imperfect Rate, are often found, not 


only in union with, but in oppoſition to, the views and conduct 


of one another,” 
Sometimes, when the word with which the laſt prepoſition 
agrees, is ſingle, it is better to. omit the comma before it: as, 


% Many ſtates were in alliance av#/, and under the protection. 


of Rome.” 

The fame rule and reli lien muſt be applied when two or 
more nouns refer to the ſame prepoſition : as, He was com- 
poſed both under the threatening, and at the approach, gf a cruel 


and lingering death ;** © He was not only the King, but the fa. 
ther / his people.“ 


RULE XIV. A remarkable expreſſion, or a ſhort obſerva- 
tion, ſomewhat in the manner of a quotation, may be pro- 
perly marked with a comma: 2s, It hurts a man's pride 
to ſay, I do not know 3" © Plutarch calls lying, the vice of 
ſlaves.“ 

RULE XV. Relative pronouns are connective words, and ge- 
nerally admit a comma before them: as, He preaches ſub- 
limely, who lives a ſober, righteous; and pious life z** There 
is no charm in the female ſex, which can ſupply the place of 
virtue.“ 

But when two members are cloſely FRA OT by a relative, 
reſtraining the general notion of the antecedent to a particular 
ſenſe, the comma ſhould be omitted: as, © A man who is of a 
detracting ſpirit, will miſconſtrue the moſt innocent words that 


can be put together.“ 


In this example, the aſſertion is not of“ a man in general,“ 
but of © a man who is of a detracting fpirit ;** and ae, 
they ſnould not be ſeparated. | 


This rule applies equally to cafes in which the relative is not ö 


expreſſed, but underſtood: as, It was from piety, warm and 
unaffected, that his morals derived ſtrength.“ * This ſenti- 
ment, habitual and ſtrong, influenced his whole conduct.“ 


an 


7 
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In both of theſe e „ the relative and verb which Was, 
are ne 8 9 


7 


RULE xvr. A ſimple member of a ſentence, contained with - 
in another, or following another, muſt be diſtinguiſhed by the 
comma: as, „ Very often, while we are complaining of the va- 
nity and the evils of human hs we make that vanity, and we 
increaſe thoſe evils.” | 

If however, the members ſucceeding each other be very 
cloſely connected, the comma is unneceſſary : as, © Revelation 
has informed us in what manner our apoſtacy aroſe.” 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common de- 
pendence, and ſucceeding one another, are alſo divided by com- 
mas: as, To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflicted, to 
protect the innocent, to reward the N is a humane and 
noble employment. 


RULE XVII. When the verb 0 be, is followed by a verb in 
the infinitive mood, which, by tranſpoſition, might be made the 
nominative caſe to it, the former is generally ſeparated from the 
latter verb, by a comma: as, The moſt obvious remedy 
is, to withdraw from all aſſociations with bad men. * The 
firſt and moſt obvious remedy againſt the Tad is, to with- 
draw from all aſſociations with bad men.“ 


% 


RULE XVIN. When adjuncts or circumſtances are of import- 
ance, and often when the natural order of them is inverted, they 
may be ſet off by commas : as, „ Virtue muſt be formed and 
ſupported, not by on Ver but by bro and repeated 
exertions.“ 

% Vices, like ſhadows, own the evening of life, grow great 
and monſtrous.” Our intereſts are interwoven by threads 


innumerable ;** ( by threads innumerable, our intereſts are in- 
terwoven.“ 
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RULE X1X; Where a verb is underſtood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule, which, 
beſides compriſing” ſome of the preceding rules, will apply to 
many caſes. not determined by any of them: as, From law 
ariſes ſecurity ; ; from ſecurity, curioſity; from curiofity, know- 
ledge.” In this example, the verb ariſes is underſtood be. 
fore curiohty*” and ** Knowledge; ; at which words a conſi- 
derable pauſe is neceſſary. 1 | 


RULE xx. The words, nay, ſo, hence, again, firſt, ſecond! WG 


| formerly, now,.lafily, once more, above all, on the contrary, in 


the next place, in ſhort, and all other words and phraſes of the. 
fame kind, muſt be generally ſeparated from the context by a 
comma: as, Remember thy beſt and firſt friend; formerly, 
the ſupporter of thy infancy, and the guide of thy childhood; 
db, 2 guardian cf thy youth, and the hope of thy coming 
years.” He feared want, hence, he over-valued riches.” 
< Phis.condu& may heal the difference; ray, it may * 
prevent any in future.“ 

« Finally, I ſhall only repeat what her ern often juſtly faid. 5 

« If the ſpring put forth no bloſſoms, in ſummer there will 
be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit; /o, if youth be trifled 
au ay without improvement, riper years may be e Saas 
and old age miſerable.” 


In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great regard 


| Mult be paid to the length of the clauſes, and the proportion 
which they bear to one another. An attention to the ſenſe of 


any paſſage,. and to the clear, eaſy communication of it, will, 


it is preſumed, with the aid of the preceding rules, enable tbe 


ſtudent to adjuſt the proper punks, and the places for inſerting 
the commas. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Semicolon. 


Tur Semicolon is uſed for dividing a compound ſentence 
into two or more parts, not ſo cloſely connected as thoſe which 


ws ot and and. 


nce 
ich 
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are ſeparated by a comma, nor yet ſo little dependent on each 
other, as thoſe which are diſtinguiſhed by a colon. 

The ſemicolon is ſometimes uſed, when the preceding mem - 
ber of the ſentence daes not of itſelf give a complete ſenſe, but 
depends on the following clauſe; and ſometimes when the ſenſe 
of that member would be complete without the concluding one z 
as in the following inſtances. ** As the defire of approbation, 
when it works according to reaſon, improves the amiable part 


of our ſpecies in every thing that is laudable; ſo nothing is 
more deſtructive to them, when it is governed by vanity and 


folly.,”? | 
wth Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from worldly 
affairs, is not what religion requires; nor does it even enjoin a 
great retreat from them. | | 

© Straws ſwim upon the ſurface; but pearls lie at the 
bottom.“ 

„ Philoſophers aſſert, that Nature is unlimited in her opera- 


tions; that ſhe has inexhauſtible treaſures in reſerve; that know . 
ledge will always be progreſſive z and that all future generations 
will continue to make diſcoveries, of which we have not the 


leaſt idea. N 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Colon. 


Ti Colon is uſed to divide a ſentence into two or more 
parts, Jeſs connected than thoſe which are ſeparated by a ſemi- 
colon; but not ſo independent as ſeparate diſtin ſentences. 
The colon may be properly applied in the three following 
caſes. 15 | 

1. When a member of a ſentenc is complete in itſelf, but 


followed by ſome ſupplemental remark, or further illuſtration of 
the ſubject: as, Nature felt her inability to extricate herſelf 


trom the conſequences-of guilt : the goſpel reveals the plan of 


divine interpoſition and aid. „ Nature confeſſed ſome atone- 
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ment to be neceſſary : the goſpel difcovers that the neceſſary 
atonement is made.“ - 

2. When ſeveral ſemicolons have preceded, and a till greater 
pauſe is neceſſary, in order to mark the connecting or con- 
cluding ſentiment : as, © A divine legiſlator, uttering his voice 
from heaven; an almighty governour, ſtretching forth his arm 
to puniſh or reward; informing us of perpetual reſt prepared 


hereafter for the righteous, and of indignation and wrath 


awaiting the wicked : theſe are the conſiderations which over- 
awe the world, which ſupport integrity, and check guilt.” 


3. The colon is commonly uſed when an example, a quota- 


tion, or a ſpeech is introduced : as, © The Scriptures give us 
an amiable repreſentation of the Deity, in theſe words: God 
is love.“ He was often heard to ſay : I have done with 
the world, and am willing to leave it. 
The propriety of uſing a colon, or ſemicolon, is ſometimes 
determined by a conjunCtion's being expreſſed or not expreſſed : 
as, © Do not flatter yourſelves with the hope of perfect happi- 
neſs: there is no ſuch thing in the world. «© Do not flatter 
yourſelves with the hope of perfect ge; wowed ; for n is no 


ſuch ed in the world,” 1 80 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Period. 


/ 


WHEN a ſentence is ſo complete and independent, as not to 
be connected in conſtruction with the following ſentence, it 18 


marked with a Period. 


Some ſentences are independent of each other, both in their 
ſenſe and conſtruction: as, „Fear God. Honour the king. 
Have charity towards all men.” Others are independent only 


in their grammatical conſtruction: as, The Supreme Being 


changes not, either in his deſire to promote our happineſs, or in 
the plan of his adminiſtration, One light always ſhines upon 


us from above, One clear and dire& path is always pointed 


out to man,” 
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A period may ſometimes be admitted between two ſentences, 
though they are joined by a disjunctive or copulative conjunc- 
tion. For the quality of the point does not always depend on 
the connective particle, but on the ſenſe and ſtructure of ſen- 
tences: as, ** Recreations, though they be of an innocent kind, 
require ſteady government, to keep them within a due and li- 
mited province. But ſuch as are of an irregular and vitious 
nature, are not to be governed, but to be baniſhed from every 
well-regulated mind.“ 

« He who lifts himſelf up to the obſervation and notice of 
the world, is of all men, the leaſt likely to avoid cenſure. F or 
he draws upon himſelf a thouſand eyes, that will narrowly i in- 
ſpe& him in every part.” _ 

The period ſhould be uſed after every abbreviated word ; as, 
eM. 8. P. 8. N. B. A. D. G. 8. N. S. Kc. 


_ CHAP. v. 


Of the Daſh, Notes of Interrogation, and Exclama- 
tion, &c. 


THE DASH» 


Taz Daſh, though often uſed improperly by haſty and inco- 
herent writers,, may be introduced with propriety, where the 
ſentence breaks off abruptly, where a fignificant pauſe is re- 
quired, or where there is an unexpected turn in they ſentiment ; 
as, If thou art he, ſo much reſpected once but, oh! how 
fallen | how degraded !** If acting conformably to the will 
of our Creator if promoting the welfare of mankind around 
us if ſecuring our own happineſs; are objects of the higheſt 
moment: then we are loudly called upon, to cultivate and ex- 
tend the great intereſts of religion and virtue.” 


4 Here lies the great Falſe marble, where ? 
Nothing but ſordid duſt lies here.. 
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Beſides the points which mark the pauſcs in diſcourſe, there 
are others, which denote a different modulation of voice, in cor. 
reſpondence to the ſenſe, Theſe are, 

The Interrogative point, 2 
| 2884 The Exclamation point, 
The Parentheſis, G 


INTERROGATION. 


A Note of Interrogation is uſed at the end of an interroga-- 

tive ſentence ; that is, when a queſtion is aſked; as, Who 
will accompany me?“ „ Shall we always be friends? 
* Queſtions which a perſon aſks himſelf in contemplation, 
ought to be terminated by points of interrogation : as, Who 
adorned - the heavens: with ſuch exquiſite beauty? At whoſe. 
command do the planets perform their conſtant revolutions ?“ 

A point of interrogation is improper after ſentences which are 


not queſtions, but only expreſſions of admiration, or of ſome. 


other emotion. 

How many inſtances have we of chaſtity awe exeellence 
in the fair ſex l' 

Wich what prudence does the Son of Sirach adviſe us in 
the choice of our compantons-!”” 

A note of interrogation ſhould not be employed, in caſes 
where it is only ſaid a queſtion-has been aſked, and where the 


words are not uſed as a queſtion. 


„The Cyprians aſked me, why I wept,” 
To give this ſentence the i interrogative form, it ſhould be exe 
preſſed thus : 


“The Cyprians ſaid to me, © Why doſt thou weep ?**? 


EXCLAMAT ION. 


The note of Exclamation is applied to expreſhons of ſudden 
emotion, ſurpriſe, joy, grief, &c. and alſo to invocations or 
_ addreſſes; as, © My friend! this conduct amazcs me! 
„ Bleſs. the Lord, O my ſoul ! and forget not all his be- 
nefits!“ : 


* . ? nen 3 5 


* - - — : i 7 
. — * a. 4 


———— 


exe 
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* Oh! had we both our humble ſtate-maintain'd, 
« And ſafe in peace and poverty remain d!“ 


6 Hear me, O Lord! for thy loving kindneſs is great. 


It is difficult, in ſome caſes, to diſtinguiſn between an inter- 
rogative and exclamatory ſentence; bur a ſentence, in M hich 


any wonder or admirayion- is expreſſed, and no anſwer either 


expected or implied, may be always properly terminated by a 
note of exclamation :- as, . How much vanity in the purſuits 
of men!“ * Who can ſufficiently exprefs the goodneſs of 
our Creator! What is more amiable than virtue! 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeterminate 
as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent in that re- 
ſpedt to x ſemicolon, a colon, or à period, as the ſenſe may. 
require. They mark an elevation of the voice. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Eacdsis stic 
appears from the following examples, in which the meaning is-- 
ſignified and diſcriminated ſolely by the points. 


«© What condeſcenſion 
% What condeſcenſion ?'* _ 


„How great was the ſacrifice 1?” 


* How great was the ſacrifice?ꝰ 


PARENTHESIS. 


A Parentheſis is a clauſe containing ſome neceſſary informa- 


tion, or uſeful remark, introduced into the body of a ſentence- 


obliquely, and which may be omitted n the con- 
ſtruction: a8, 5 


« Know then this truth, (enough ſor man to 33 
Virtue alone is happineſs below.“ 


« And was the ranſom paid ? It was; and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more ?) for thee,”” 
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«To gain a poſthumous reputation, is to ſave four or five 
letters (for what is a name beſides?) from oblivion. D Know 
ye not, brethren, (for I ſpeak to them that know the law,) how 
that the law hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth? 

If the incidental clauſe be ſhort, or perfectly coincide with 
the reſt of the ſentence, it is not proper to uſe the parenthetical 


characters. The following inſtances are therefore improper 
uſes of the parentheſis, Speak you (who, ſaw), his wonders 


in the deep. Exery planet (as the Creator has made nothing 
in vain) is moſt probably inhabited. He found them aſleep 
again; (for their eyes were heayy ;) neither knew they what to 
anſwer him.“ 


Nee parentheſis aches. a. mn ray 8 of the voice, 


and may be accompanied with every point which the ſenſe would 


require, if the parenthetical characters wei e omitted. It ought 
to terminate with the ſame kind of ſtop which the member has, 
that precedes it; and to contain hat: ſtop within the parenthe- 


tical marks. 


£ 
o 


There are other chara&ers, which are frequently made uſe of” 


in compoſition, and which may be explained in this place, VIZ 


An Apoſtrophe, marked thus is uſed to abbreviate or ſhorten 


a word: as, *tis for it is; tho' for thaugh; cen for even; 


_ Judg'd for judged. Its chief uſe is to ſhow the genitive caſe of 


nouns : as, A man's property; a woman's ornament.” 
A Caret, marked thus 4 is placed where ſome word happens 


to be left out in writing, and inſerted over the line. This mark 


is alſo called a circumflex, when placed over ſome vowel of a 
word to denote a long ſyllable : as, Euphrates.” 

A. Hyphen - is employed in connecting compounded words; 
as, Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-exiſtence, ſelf- love, to-morrow." 

It is alſo uſed when a word is divided, and the former part is 
written or printed at the end of one line, and the latter part at 
the beginning of another. In this caſe, it is places at the end 
of the firſt line, not at the beginning of the ſecond. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus“: as, © Fancy. „» The 
Grave, thus '; as, © Fawour,” 
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In Engliſh,” the Accentual marks are only uſed in ſpelling- 
books and dict ionaries, to mark the ſyHables which n a 
particular ſtreſs of the voice in pronunciation. 

The ſtreſs is laid on long and ſhort ſyllables'indiſcriminately, 
In order to diſtinguiſh the one from the other, ſome writers of 
dictionaries have placed the grave on the former, and the acute 
on the latter, in this manner: Minor, mineral, oy _—_ 
rival, river. " 

The proper mark to diſtinguiſh a long ſy1lable, is this =: as, 
% Röſy:“ and a ſhort one this O: as, ite) This: laſt 
mark is called a breve. | 

A Diarwſis, thus marked ., conſiſts of two points idea over 
one of the two vowels that would otherwiſe make a diphthong, 
and parts them into two ſyllables : as, ** Creator, coadjutor, 


: aerial.“ 
5 A Section, marked thus &, is the diviſion of a diſcourſe or 
5 chapter into leſs parts or portions. 
A Paragraph © denotes the beginning of a new ſubje&, or a 
| ſentence not connected with the foregoing, This character is 
2 chiefly uſed in the Old and New Teſtament. 

A Quotation *. Two inverted commas are generally pla- 
al ccd at the beginning of a phraſe or paſſage, which is quoted 
5 or tranſcribed from the ſpeaker or author in his own words 3 
of 


and two commas, in their direct poſition, are placed at the con- 
clufion : as, | 


The proper ſtudy of mankind is man.” 


Crotchets or Brackets [] ſerve to incloſe a word or ſentence 
which is to be explained in a note, or the explanation itſelf, or 
a word or ſentence which is intended to ſupply ſome N 
or to rectify ſome miſtake. 

An Index or Hand |(F points out a remarkable paſſage, or 
ſomething that requires particular attention, 


A Brace Þ is uſed in poetry, at the end of a triplet or three 


lines, which have the ſame rhyme, 
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common term, and are e introduced to prevent a. repetition in 


larger diviſions cf it ſhould be put into paragraphs. And it 
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Braces are alſo. uſed to connect a number of words with one 


writing or prin: ing... 
An Aſteriſk, or little ſtar *, directs . reader to fans note in 
the margin, or at the ee the page. Two or three aſte. 


riſks generally denote the omiſſion of ſome letters in a word, or ta 
of ſome bold or indelicate expreſſion, or ſome defect in the ma- ol 
nuſeri ipt. a 8 di 
An Ellipſis — 1s alſo uſed, when ſome letters in a word, or ca 
ſome words in à verſe, are omitted; as, The k—g, for 

<« the king. ot 


An Obeliſk, which is marked thus +, and Parallels thus ||, 
together with the letters of the Alphabet,. and figures, are uſed be 
as references to the margin, or bottom of the page. tio 


PARAGRAPHS, | 


It may not be improper to inſert in this 3 a few general 
directions reſpecting the diviſion of a written compoſition into 
paragraphs. | 

Ditf-rent ſubjects, unleſs they be very ſhort, or very nume. 
rous in ſmall compaſs, ſhould be ſeparated into paragraphs. 

When one ſubject is continued to a cenfiderable length, the 


will have a good effect, to form the breaks, when it can pro- 
perly be done, at ſentiments of the moſt weight, or that call for 
peculiar attention. 

The facts, premiſes, and concluſions of a ſubjeR, ſometimes 
naturally point out. the ſeparations. into paragraphs ;z and each 
of theſe, when of great length, will again require ſubdiviſions 
at their moſt diſtinctive parts. 

In caſes which require a connected ſubje&t to be formed into 
ſeveral paragraphs, a ſuitable turn of expreſſion, exhibiting the 


connexion of the broken parts, will give 38 88 and force to 
1 diviſion... ; 
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18 
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DIRECTIONS: RESPECTING THE USE _ CAPITAL 
LET IRS: 


kr was r E. the cuſtom to . every noun 8 capi- 
tal; but as this practice was troubleſome, and gave the writing 
or printing a crowded, and confuſed. appearance, it has been 
diſcontinued, It is, n very proper to begin with a 
capital, 

1. The firſt word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or my 
other piece of writing. 

2. The firſt word after a Ke th if the two ſentences: 
be totally independent, after a note of interrogation or exclama- 
tion, 3 | 

But if a number of ee or an ſentences are 
thrown into one general group; or if the conſtruction of the 
latter ſentences depends on the former, all of them, except the- 
firlt, may begin with a ſmall letter: as, How long, ye fimple- 
ones, will ye love ſimplicity 7 and the ſcorners delight in their 
ſcorning? and fools hate knowledge? Alas! how differ= 
ent! yet how like the ſame?" 

3. The appellations of the Deity : as, God, Jehovah, the- 
Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, "FINE the-- 
Meſſiah, the Holy Spirit. 

4. Proper names of perſons, places, ſtreets, mountains, rivers,.. 
thips: as, ** George, York, the Strand, the * the Thames. 
the Seahorſe,” 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places; a8. 
“ Grecian, Roman, Engliſh, French, Italian.“ 

6, Words of particular. importance: as, the Reformation, 
the Reſtoration, the Revolution.“ 

7. The firſt word of a quotation, introdueed after a colon, 
or when it is in a direct form: as, Always remember this 
ancient maxim: Know thyſelf.)“ Our great Lawgiver 
fays, Take up thy croſs daily, ns follow me.) But whens, 
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236 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
a quotation is brought in obliquely after a comma, a capital is 
unneceſſary; as, ©: Solemon * 1 that pride goes before 
deſtruction.“ 

The firſt word of an — may allo very proper ly begin 
with a capital: as, © Temptation proves our virtue.“ 
. Every ſubſtantive and principal word in the titles of 
books : an, «© Johnſon's Dictionary of the Engliſh Lan- 
guage; "ee SHONE * Seaſons; © © Rollin's Ancient 
3 , | 

The firft word of every line in poetry. 
10. The pronoun J, and the inter jection 0! A ten in 


e, 4 n 66 un O earth!“ 


. 14 


Other words, beſides the e may . with capitals, 
when they are remarkably empbatical, or: hy arne ſabject- 
of the nen N | . 
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CONTAINING 


RULES AND OBSERVATIONS, 
-FOR ASSISTING YOUNG" PERSONS 


"TO WRITE WITH 


PERSPICUITY AND ACCURACY. 
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To BE STUDIED 


TR THEY HAVE ACQUIRED A COMPETENT KNOWLEDGE QF 
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_ APPENDIX. 


RULES AND | OBSERVATIONS FOR PROMOTING PERSPICULTY 
AND ACCURACY IN-WRITING» 


Pu SPICUITY is the fundamental quality of ſtyle; a qua- 
lity ſo eſſential in every kind of writing, that for the want of it | 
nothing can atone. It is not to be conſidered as merely a ſort 
of negative virtue, or freedom from defect. It has higher 
merit: it is a degree of poſitive beauty. We are pleaſed with an 
author, and confider him as deſerving praiſe, who frees us from 
all fatigue of ſearching for his meaning; who carries us through 
his ſubje& without any embarraſſment. or confuſion; whoſe 


ſtyle flows always like a 1 985 Oy through which we ſee to 
the very bottom. 


hed 


The ſtudy of perſpicuity and accuracy of expreſſion conſiſts 1 
of two parts; and requires attention, firſt, to Single Words and 14 
Phraſes; and then, to tlie een of Sentences. | ; . 


| ! [8 
„ PARTE, | [ | 
Of Fo Tr, and accuracy of expreſſion, with reſpect to 
Jingle words and phraſes. Al 
TuksE qualities of ſtyle, conſidered with regard to words and . | \ 


phraſes, require the following, properties: Purity, e 
and Preci Non. 


CHAP. I. 
0 Purity. 


PurTY of ſtyle conſiſts in the uſe of ſuch words, and ſuch 
conſtructions, as belong to the idiom of the language we 
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APPENDIX. ( Propricty. 


ſpeak; in 8 to words and phraſes that are taken from 
other languages, or that are ungrammatical, obſolete, new. 
coined, or uſed without proper authority. All ſuch words and 
phraſes as the following, ſhould be avoided: Quoth he; I wif 


nol; erewbilez beheft ; ſelf5ame ; Delicateſſe, for delicacy; po- 


liteſſe, for politeneſs ; bauteur, for haughtineſs; incumberment, 
connexity, martyriſed, for encumbrance, connexion, martyred, 

The introduction of foreign and learned words, unleſs where 
neceſſity requires them, ſhould never be admitted into our com- 
poſition, Barren languages may need ſuch aſſiſtance, but 
ours is not one of theſe. A multitude of Latin words, in par- 
ticular, have, of late, been poured in upon our language, On 
ſome occaſions, they give an appearance of elevation and dig. 
nity to ſtyle; but they often render it {tiff and apparently forced. 
In general, a plain, native ſtyle, is not only more intelligible to 
all readers, but by a proper management of words, it can be 
made equally ſtrong and expreſſive with this latiniſed Englith, 
or "uy fareigh idioms, 


CHAP. II. 
Of 3 


% 


ProPRIETY of languageis the ſelection of ſuch words as the 


beſt uſage has appropriated to thoſe ideas, which we intend to 
expreſs by them; in oppoſitidn to low expreſſions, and to words 
and phraſes which would be leſs ſignificant of the ideas that we 
mean to convey. Style may bepure, thatis, it may all be ſtrictly 
Engliſh, without Scotticiſms or Galliciſms, or ungrammatical 
irregular expreſſions of any kind, and may, nevertheleſs, be 


deficient in propriety : for the words may be ill choſen, not adapt- 


ed to the ſubject, nor fully expreſſive of the author's ſenſe... 
To preſerve propriety, therefore, in our words and phraſes, 


we muſt avoid /oxv expreſſions; ſupply words that are wanting ; 


be careful not to »ſe the ſame word in different ſenſes; avoid 
the injuditious uſe of technical phraſes, equivocal or ambigucus 
words, unintelligible exprefi ions, and ail fee avords and fhrajes 
a; are ol adapted to our meaning. 
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1. Avoid low expreſſions; ſuch as, Topſy turvy, hurly 
burly, pellmell ; having a month's mand for a thing; currying 
favour with a perſon; dancing attendance on the great, &c. 

« Meantime the Britons, left to ſhift for themſelves, were 


forced to call in the Saxons for their defence.” The phraſe, 
« left to Gift for themſelves,” is a rather low phraſe, and too 


much in the familiar ſtyle to be proper in a grave treatiſe, 
2. Supply words that are wanting. « Arbitrary power I 


look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itſelf, as much as a ſa- 


vage is a happier ſtate of life than a ſlave at the oar: It ſhould 
have been, «as much as the Fate of a ſavage is happier than 


that of a ſlave at the oar.”* * He has not treated this ſubject 


liberally, by the views of others as well as his own +” by ad- 


verting to the views of others, would have been 424175 


« This generous action greatly increaſed his former ſervices: 


it ſhould have been, © greatly increaſed the merit of his former 


ſervices." « By the pleaſures of the imagination or fancy 
(which I ſhall uſe. promiſcuouſly) I here mean,” &c, This 


. paſſage ought to have had the word rms“ ſupplied, which 


would have made it carre& : ferm, which I ſhall uſe pro- 
miſcuouſly. 


It may be proper in this place to obſerve, that and and 


prepoſitions are ſometimes improperly omitted; as in the fol. 


lowing inſtances: How immenſe the ee between the 
pious and profane!** . Death is the common lot of all; of 


good men and bad. They ſhould have had the article and 
prepoſition repeated: How. immenſe the difference between tbe 
pious and ibe profane? 5 Death is the common lot of all; of 


good men and of bad.” 


The repetition of articles .and prepoſitions is proper, when) we 
intend to point out the objects of whichave ſpeak, as diſtinguiſh- 


ed from each other, or in contraſt; and when we with that 


the reader's attention ſhould reſt on that diſtinction: as, Our 


fight is at once ?he moſt delightful, and he moſt uſeful of all 
our ſenſes,” 
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3. In the fame ſentence, be ße not 10 uſe the ſame word ty 
\frequently , nor in different ſenſes. + One may have an air which 
proceeds from a jult ſufficiency; and. knowledge of the matter be. 
Fore him, which may naturally produce ſome motions of his head 
and body, which might become the bench better than the bar.” 

The pronoun wwhich is here thrice uſed, in ſuch a manner az 
to throw obſcurity over the ſentence. 

t© Gregory favoured the undertaking, for no other reaſon 
than this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured his 


friend.“ It ſhould have been, ** reſembled his friend. 95 


& Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man: it is 


by the virtue of charity ihat the rich are bleſſed, and the poor 


ſupplied.” In this ſentence, the word ** charity is improperly 


- uſed in two different ſenſes; for the. higheſt, benevolence, and 


\ 4 


oy almſgiving. 
4. Avoid the Wahls uſe of technical terms. To inform 


' thoſe who do not underſtand ſea-phriſes, that “ We tacked to 


the larboard, and ſtood off to. ſea,” would be exprefling our- 


ſelves very obſcurely. Technical phraſes not being in current 
-uſe, but only the peculiar dialect of a particular claſs, we 
- ſhould never uſe them but when we know they will be under. 


ſtood. 
'5. Avoid aa or ambiguous Words. The following ſen. 
tences are exceptionable in this reſpect. As for: ſuch ani- 
mals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to deſtroy them.“ 


L have Jong fince learned to like nothing but what ye do.” 


He aimed at nothing leſs than the crown,“ may denote either, 
Nothing was leſs aimed at by him than the crown, or, 
< Nothing inferior to the crown could ſatisfy his ambition.“ 
« 7 wwill hade mercy, and not ſacrifice.” The firſt part of thi 
' ſentence, denotes, 1 will exerciſe mercy;' whereas it is in 
this place employed to. ſignify, “1 require others to exerciſ: 
it.“ The tranſlation ſhould therefore have been accommodated 
to theſe different meanings. They were both much more 
ancient among the Perſians, than Zoroaſter or Zerduſnt.“ The 
or in this ſentence is equivocal, * It ſerves either as a copulative 
to {ynonymous words, or as a disjunctive of different things. 
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If, therefore, the ſtudent ſhould: not know :that/Zoroaſter aud 


Zerduſht mean the fame perſon, he will miſtake the ſenſe. 


The riſing tomb a lofty column bore: And thus the ſon 


the fervent fire addreſt. Did the tomb bear the column, or 


the column the tomb? Did the ſon addreſs the wh, or the fire 
the ſon ? / 


6. Avoid unintelligible and — words or. phraſes, © I 


have obſerved,” ſays Steele, that the ſuperiority m—_— 


e coffechoule politicians, proceeds from an opinion of gallantry 
* and faſhion.” This ſentence, conſidered in itſelf, evidently 
conveys no meaning. Firſt, Tt is not ſaid whoſe opinion, their 
own, or that of others: ' Secondly, It is not ſaid what opinion, 
or of what ſort, favourable or unfavourable, true or falſe, but 
in general, * an opinion of gallantry and faſhion,” which con- 
tains no definite expreſſion of any meaning. With the joint 
aſſiſtance of the context, reflection, and conjecture, we ſhall 
perhaps conclude that the author intended to ſay: * That the 
rank among theſe politicians was determined by the opinion 
generally entertained of the rank, in point of gallantry and 
„ faſhion, that each of them had attained.” 

This temper of mind,” ſays an author, ſpeaking of humi- 
-lity, „ keeps. our underſtanding tight about us.” Whether 
the author had-any meaning in this expreſſion, or what it was, 
is not eaſy to determine, | 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a ſpecious verboſity, amuſing 
bis reader with ſynonymous terms and identical propoſitions, 


well- turned periods, and high ſounding words; but, at the 


ſame time, uſing thoſe words ſo indefinitely, that the reader can 
ether affix no meaning at all to them, or may affix to them al- 
moſt any meaning he pleaſes. 
&« If it is aſked,” ſays. a late writer, te whence ariſes the har- 
© mony or beauty of language ? what are the rules for obtaini 
« it? the anſwer is obvious: whatever renders a period ſweet 
and pleaſant, makes it alſo graceful; a good ear is the gift 
of nature; it may be much improved, but not 8 by 
; M 2 5 
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Ar END. \{Priprichy, 
art: whoever is poſſeſſed of it, will ſcarcely need dry critical 


e precepts to enable him to judge of a true rhythmus, and me- 


* Jody of compoſition: juſt numbers, accurate proportions, a 
« mukcal ſymphony, magnificent figures, and that decorum 
<c which. is the reſult, of all theſe, are uniſon to che human 
c mind.“ 


The following is a poetical example of the fame W 


in which there is ſcarcely a glimpſe of. —— ON it wks 


-compoled by an eminent poet. 


66 Franthatworiy, from heavenly harmony, 
6: This univerſal-frame began: 
« From harmony to harmony 
„ Thro' all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The diapaſon e full in man,” 


'In 3 it may be ſaid, that in writings of this ng wa we 
mutt accept of ſound inſtead of ſenſe ; being aſſured,” that if we 
meet with little that can inform the judgment, we ſhall at leaſt 
find nothing that will offend the ear. And perhaps this is one 
reaſon that we paſs over ſuch ſmooth language, without ſuſ- 


H pecting that it contains little or no meaning. In order to write 


or ſpeak. clearly and intelligibly, two things are eſpecially cre- 
quiſite z one, that we have clear and diſtinct ideas uf our fub- 
je& ; and the other, that our words be approved ſigns of thoſe 
ideas. That perſons who think confuſedly, ſhould expreſs 
themſelves obſcurely, is not to be wondered at; for embarraſſed, 


obſcure, and feeble ſentences, are generally, if not always, the 


reſult of embarraſſed, obſcure, and feeble thought: but that 
perſons of judgment, who are accuſtomed to. ſcrutinize their 
ideas, and the ſignification of their words, mould fometimes 


write without any meaning, is, at firſt ſight, matter of admira- 


tion. This, however, when further conſidered, appears to be 
an effect derived from the ſame cauſe, indiſtinctneis of concep- 
tion, and inattention to the exact import of words. The or- 
cafions on which we are moſt apt to ſpeak and write in this un- 
intelligible manner, are the three following. 


The. fin is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor, Wri- 
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ters who are fond of the metaphoric ſtyle, are generally diſpoſed 
to continue it too long, and to purſue it too far: They are 
often miſled by a deſire of flouriſhing on'the ſeveral properties of - 


a metaphor which they have uſhered into the diſcourſe, without / | 


taking the trouble to examine whether there are any qualities 
in the ſubject, to which theſe” properties can, with juſtice and 


perſpicuitys, be applied. The following inſtance of this ſort of 
writing is from an author of conſiderable eminence. 4 Men 
e muſt acquire a very peculiar and ſtrong habit of turning their 


tt view inward, in order to explore the interior regions and 
« receſſes of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, the 
10 private ſeats of fancy, and the waſtes and wilderneſſes, as 


“ well as the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of this obſcure 
« climate.” - A moſt wonderful way of telling us, that it is 


difficult to trace the operations of the mind.” The author having 
determined to repreſent the human mind under the metaphor of a 
country, hath revolved in his thoughts the various objects which 
might be found in a country, without conſidering whether there 


are any things in the mind properly analogous to theſe, Hence 


the ſtrange parade he makes with regions and receſſes, hollow 
caverns and private ſeats, waſtes and avilderneſſes, fruitful and 
cultivated tracts; words which, though they have a preciſe 
meaning as applied to pate have no definite ſignification as 
applied to mind. 

The ſecond occaſion. 5 our being apt to writ unintelligibly, 
is that wherein the terms moſt frequently occurring, denote things 


| which are of a complicated nature, and to which the mind is not 
ſufficiently familiariſed. Of theſe the inſtances are numberleſs 


in every tongue; ſuch as, Government, church, ſtate, conſti- 
tution, power, legiſlature, juriſdiction, &c. 

The third and principal occaſion of unintelligible writing, is 
when the terms employed are very abſtract, and conſequently of 
very extenſive ſignification. Thus the word lion is more di- 
ſtinctly apprehended by the mind than the word beaft, beaft than 
—_ and aximal than being. 

M 3 


s, werb, (ne 

The 7th and laſt rule for preſerving propriety in our words 
and phraſes, is, to avod all thoſe which are not adapted to the 
ideas we mean to communicate; or which are leſs-/i ignificant than 
others, of thoſe ideas. He feels any forrow that can arrive 
at man; better * happen to man. The conſcience of ap- 
proving one's ſelf a denefactor, is the beft eee for being 
ſo :“ It ſhould have been ** conſciouſueſs;,”* He firmly be- 
lieved the divine precept, There is not a ge falls to the 
ground, ” &c, It ſhould have been © doctrine— 

« It is but opening the eye, and the ſcene enters. A . 

cannot be ſaid 10 enter: an e enters; 1 a ebe Aer, 
or preſents itſelf. 

&« We immediately aſſent to the beauty of an e wither 
inquiring into the cauſes of it:“ it is proper to ſay, that we 
aſſent to the truth of a propoſition; but it cannot fo well be ſaid;. 
that we aſſent 10 the beauty of an objecł. Kato ng Would 
have expreſſed the ſenſe with propriety. | 4 

«© The ſenſe of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notion of ex- 
tenfion, ſhape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except 
colours. Extenfion and ſhape can with no propriety, be called 
ideas; they are properties of matter. Neither is it accurate, to 
ſpeak of any ſenſe giving us a notion of ideas: pur ſenſes give 
us the ideas themſelves. The meaning of the ſentence” would 
have been proper and much clearer, if the author had expreſſed 
himſelf thus: “ The ſenfe of feeling can, indeed, give us the 
«* 1dea of extenſion, fi gure, and all the other POO of qc 
« which are pereeived by the eye, except colours. 

„The covetous man never has. a ſufficiency; although! he 
has. what is enough for nature,“ is much inferior to, “ The 
covetous man never has enough, although he has What is at . 
cient for nature. 

A traveller obſerves the moſt ftriking objects he ſees; 5 a ge- 
neral remarks all the motions of his enemy z** better thus; A 
traveller remarks,” &c.; “ A general obſerves,” &c. 

« This meaſure enlarged his ſchool, and obliged him to in- 
creaſe the buildings ;** It ſhonld be, © increaſed his ſchool z* 
and, enlarge f the buildings.“ 


LY 
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«+ He applied a medicine before the poiſon had time to work; 5 
better thus; He applied an antidote.” &c. 
The poiſon of a ſuſpicious temper frequently throws out its“ 


bad qualities, on all who are within i its reach % better, throws | 


out its malignant qualities. 
A ſelection of words and phraſes, which are peculiarly ex- 


preſſive of the ideas we deſign to communicate; or which are as 
particular and determinate in their ſignification, as is conſiſtent 


with the nature and the ſcope of the diſcourſe; poſſeſſes great 


biauty, and cannot fail to produce a good effect. 


CHAP, fr. 
Of Prec cifion.” 


PE cisoN is the third requiſite of perſpicuity with reſpect to 
words and. phraſes: It ſignifies retrenching ſuperſtuities, and 
pruning the expreſſion, lo as to exhibit neither more nar leſs 
than an exact copy of the perſon's: idea who uſes it. 

The words uſed to expreſs ideas may be faulty in three re- 
fpefts. aſt, They may not expreſs the idea which the author 
intends, but ſome other vrhich only reſembles or is a-kin to it; 
ſecondly, They may expreſs that idea, but not fully and com- 
pletely 3 thirdly, They may expreſs it, together with ſomething 
more than is intended. Preciſion ſtands. oppoſed to theſe three 
faults, but chiefly to the laſt. Propriety implies a freedom from 
the two former faults». The words which are uſed may be pro- 


per; that is, they may expreſs the idea intended, and they may 


expreſs it fully; but to be ps bi that 2 einen 
that idea aud no more. 

The uſe and importance of n may be ont Rs 
the nature of the human mind. It never can view, clearly. and 
diſtinctly, more than one object at a time. If it muſt look at 
two or three together, eſpecially objects that have reſemblance 
or connexion, it finds. itſelf confuſed and embarraſſed. It can - 
not clearly perceive in what they agree, and in what they differ. 
Thus, were any object, ſuppoſe ſome animal, to be -preſented 
to my view, of whoſe —— I wanted to form a diſtin no- 


* 
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tion, I would deſire all its trappings to be taken off, I would 
require it to be brought before me by itſelf, and to ſtand alone, 
that there might be nothing to divide my attention, The ſame 


is the caſe with words. If, when any one would inform me of 


his meaning, he alſo tell me more than what conveys it; if he 
join foreign circumſtances to the principal object; if, by unne- 

ceſſarily varying the expreſſion, he ſhift the point of view, and 
make me ſee ſometimes the object itſelf, and ſometimes another 

thing that it is connected with it, he thereby obliges me to look 
on ſeveral objects at once, and I loſe fight of the principal. 
He loads the animal he is ſhowing me, with ſo many trappings 
and collars, that I cannot diſtinAly view it; or he brings fo 
many of the ſame ſpecies before me, ſomewhat reſembling, and 
yet ſomewhat differing, that I ſee none of them clearly, When 
an author tells me of his hero's courage in the day of battle, the 


expreſſion is preciſe, and I underſtand it fully: But if, from the 


deſire of multiplying words, he ſhould praiſe his eourage and for- 
titude, at the moment he joins theſe words together, my idea begins 
to waver, He means to expreſs one quality more ſtrongly, but 
he is in truth expreſſing two; courage reſiſts danger; fortitude 
ſupports pain. The occaſion of exerting each of theſe qualities 
is different; and being led to think of both together, when 
only one of them ſhould be conſidered, my view is rendered 
unſteady, and my conception of the object indiſtinct. 

All ſubjects do not equally require precifion. It is ſufficient, 


on many occaſions, that we have a general view of the meaning. 


The ſubjeR, perhaps, is of. the known and familiar kind, and 


we are in no hazard of miſtaking the ſenſe of the author, though 


every word which he uſes be not preciſe and exact. | 

Many authors offend againft this rule of preciſion. A W 
derable one, in deſcribing a bad action, expreſſes himſelf thus: 
It is to remove a good and orderly affeftion, and to intro- 
*« duce an ill or diſorderly one; to commit an action that is ill, 
« ;mmoral, and unjuſt; to do ill, or to act in n. of inte- 
* ority, good nature, and worth.“ 


A crowd of unmeaning or uſeleſs words is 8 W wa | 


by ſome authors, who, afraid of expreſſing themſelves in a 


common and ordinary manner, and allured by an appearance 


of ſplendour, ſurround eyery thing which they mean to 1 with 
a certain copious loquacity. 

The great ſource of a looſe . in oppoſition to ME a , 
is the injudicious uſe of the words termed ſynonymous. They 


are called ſynonymous, becauſe they agree in expreſſing one 


principal idea; but for the moſt part, if not always, they ex- 
preſs it with ſome diverſity in the circumſtances. 

The following inſtances ſhow a difference in the meaning, of 
words reputed ſynonymous, and point out the uſe of attending 
with care and ſtrifneſs, to the exact import of words, 

Cuftom, habit, Cuſtom, reſpects the action; habit, the actor. 
By cuſtom, we mean the frequent repetition of the ſame act; 
by habit, the effect which that repetition produces on the mind 


or body. By the cuſtom of walking often in the ſtreets, one 


acquires a habit of idleneſs. 

Pride, ente; makes us eſteem ourſelves; vanity, 
makes us defire the eſteem of others, Tt is juſt to ſay, that? a 
man 1s too proud to be vain, 

 Haughtineſs, diſdain.——Haughtineſs, is founded -on the 8 
opinion we entertain of ourſelves; diſdain, on the low opinion 
we have of others. | 


Only, alone. —Only, imports that thers is no other of the | 


fame kind; alone, imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child, is one who has neither brother nor ſiſter; a 
child alone, is one who. is left by itſelf. There is a difference, 
therefore, in preciſe language, between theſe two phraſes : 
« Virtue only makes us happy; and ** Virtue alone makes us 
happy.” 

Wiſdom, prudence. — Wiſdom, leads us to 0 and act what 
is moſt proper. Prudence, prevents our . or acting 
improperly. _ | 

Entire, complete. A thing is entire, by 88 none of its 
parts; complete, by wanting none of the appendages that be- 

long to it. A man may have an entire houſe to bimſelf, and 
1 not mane one complete apartment. 
| M 5 
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Surpriſed, afton hed, amazed,” confounded, —X am ſurpriſed 
with what is new or unexpected; I am aftonifhed at what i is. 
vaſt or great; I am amazed at what is bs es tr mrmnar 1 am 
confounded by what is ſhocking or terrible, 

Tranguillity, peace, calm,—Tranquillity, reſpects a Gtuation 
free from trouble, conſidered in itſelf ; peace, the ſame ſituation 
with reſpect to any cauſes that might interrupt it; calm, with 
regard to a diſturbed ſituation gomg before or following it. A 
good man enjoys tranquillity, in himſelf ; peace, with others; 
and calm, after the ſtorm. 

Theſe are ſoine of the numerous inſtances of words, in our 
language, whoſe ſignifications approach, but are not preciſely 
the ſame. The more the diſtinction in the meaning of ſuch 
words is attended to, the more clearly and forcibly ſhall we 
ſpeak or write, It may not, on all occaſions, be necefſary to. 
pay a great deal of attention to very nice diſtinctions; z yer the 
foregoing inſtances ſhow the utility of ſome general care to un- 
derſtand the diſtin import of our words. | 

While we are attending to preciſion, we muſt be on our 
guard, left, from the deſire of pruning too cloſely, we retrench 
all copiouſneſs, Scarcely in any language are there two words 
that convey preciſely the ſame idea; a perſon thoroughly con- 
verſant in the propriety of the language, will always be able to 
obſerve ſomething that diſtinguiſhes them. As they are like 
different ſhades of the fame colour, an accurate writer can em. 
ploy them to great advantage, by uſing them ſo. as to heighten 
and complete the obje& which he preſents to us. He ſupplies 
by one what was wanting in the other, to the ſtrength, or to 
the finiſhing of the image which he means to exhibit, But, 
for this purpoſe, he mult be attentive to the choice of this words, 
and not employ them careleſsly, merely for the fake of filling 
up a period, or of rounding and diverſifying his language, as 


if their ſignification were exactly the ſame, while in truth it is 


not. To unite copiouſneſs and preciſion, to be full and eaſy, 
and at the ſame time correct and exact in the choice of every 
word, is no doubt one of 111 * and moſt difficult attain- 
ments in writing, _ 
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Of Perſpicuity and Accuracy of Expreſſion with reſpect 


to the Comſtnuction of Sentences. 


SENTENCEs, | in general, ſhould neither be very long, nor- 
very ſhort : long ones require cloſe attention to make us clearly 
perceive the connexion of the ſeveral parts; and ſhort ones are 


apt to break the ſenſe, and weaken the connexion of thought. 


Yet occaſionally they may both be uſed with force and rere 3 


as may be ſeen in the following ſentences. 
. & If you look about you; and conſider the lives of DIE as 


&« well as your own. if you think how few are. born with ha- 
« nour, and how many die without name or children; how 
« little beauty we ſee, and how few friends we hear of ; how 
© much poverty; and how many diſeaſes there are in the world; 
you will fall-down upon your knees, and inſtead, of repining 
« at one affliction, will admire ſo many- bleſſings which you 
have received from the divine hand.” This is a ſentence 
compoſed of ſeveral members linked together, and hanging up- 


on one another, ſo that the ſenſe of the whole is not brought out 
till the cloſe. The following is an example of one in which the 


ſenſe is formed into ſhort, independent prupoſnions, each com- 
plete within itſelf, L confeſs, it-was want of couſideration 
% that made me an author. I wrote, becauſe it amuſed me. 
J corrected, becauſe it was as pleaſant to me to correct as to 
ce write, I publiſſied, becauſe I was: told I might e A, 
« as it was 2 credit to pleaſe.” | 

A long ſucceſſion of either long or Mert 2 mould be 
avoided; for the ear tires of either of them when too long con- 
tinued. Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and ſhart pe- 


riods, not only the ear is gratified, but animation and force are 


given to our ſtyle. 
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ing: 1. Clearneſsc 2. Unity. 3. "_ 4. 4 Aſics: 
w of the figures of ſpeech, © 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Clearneſs of a Sentence. 


* PwukITY, propriety, and preciſion, in words m4 phraſes ſe. 
parately conſidered, have already been explained, and ſhown to 
be neceſſary to perſpicuous and accurate writing. The juſt re- 
lation of ſentences, and the parts of ſentences, to one another, 
and the due arrangement of the whole, are the ſubjects * 
remain to be diſcuſſed. | 


THE FIRST es a perfect ſentence is Clearneſs. -.. 
Whatever leaves the mind in any ſort of ſuſpenſe as to the 
meaning, ought to be avoided. Obſcurity ariſes from two 
cauſes z either from a wrong choice of words, or a wrong ar- 
rangement of them. The choice of words and phraſes, as far 
as regards perſpicuity, has been already conſidered. The dif. 
poſition of them comes now under conſideration. _ 

The firſt thing to be ſtudied here, is grammatical propriety. 
But as the grammar of our language is not. comparatively exten - 
five, there may be an obſcure order of words, where there is no 
tranſgreſſion of any grammatical rule. The relations of words, 
or members of a period, are, with us, aſcertained only by the 
Poſition in which they ſtand, 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of ſantences i is, chat 
the words or members, moſt nearly related, ſhould be placed in 
the ſentence as near to each other as poſſible, ſo as to make their 
mutual relation. clearly appear. It will be proper to _ 
ſome 8 in order to ſhow the 1 e of this rule. 


1. In the paſition of adverbs. The Romans et 
liberty, at leaſt, as well as we.” Theſe words are capable of 
two different ſenſes; according as the emphaſis, in reading them, 
is laid upon liberty, or upon at laßt. The words ſhould have 


. Clearneſe.) vxxsrIcurrr, &c. 253 
s deen thus arranged: © The Romans underſtood liberty as well, 


at leaſt, as we. 

« Theiſm can only be oppoſed to n or atheiſm.“ 
Is it meant that theiſm is capable of nothing elſe beſides being 
oppoſed to polytheiſm, or atheiſm ? This is what the words li- 
terally import, through the wrong placing of the adverb onſy. 
It ſhould have been, Theiſm can be oppoſed only to poly- 
theiſm, or atheiſm.” 

e By the pleaſures of the imagination, I mean only fuch 

_ pleaſures as ariſe originally from ſight. When it is ſaid, © I 
mean only ſuch pleaſures, it may be remarked, that the adverb 
only 1s not properly placed. It is not intended here to qualify 
the word mean, but ſuch pleaſures; and therefore ſhould have 
been placed in as cloſe connexion as poſſible with the word 
which it limits or qualifies. The ſtyle becomes moreiclear and 
neat, when the words are arranged thus: By the pleaſures 
of the imagination, I mean ſuch metry __ as ariſe from 
fight. 3 

In the following ſentence, the word more is not in its proper 
place. There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or deformity 
more im one piece of matter than another. The phraſe ought 

ty. to have ſtood thus: Beauty or r in one ru of mat- 


en- ter more than in mne 
no RE | 
rds, 2. kn as pofition of circumſtances, and of. RP RET ; 
the An author, in his diſſertation on parties, thus expreſſes him- 
2 ſelf: „Are theſe deſigns which any man, who is born a Bri- 
that ton, in any circumſtances, in any ſituation, ought to be aſhamed 
d in or afraid to avow.” Here we are left at a loſs, whether 
their theſe words, © in any circumſtances, in any ſituation, are 
duce connected with a man born in Britain, in any circumſtances 
bw, or ſituation, or with that man's avowing his deſigns in any 
* eireumſtances or ſituation into which he may be brought.“ | 
ſtood As it is probable that the latter was intended, the arrangement 
le of ought to have been conducted thus: Are theſe deſigns which 
hem, any man, who is born a Briton, ought to be aſhamed or afraid 


have in any ſituation, in any circumſtances, to avow. | 
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The following is another inſtance of a wrong arrangement of 
circumſtances. ** A great ſtone that I happened. to find, after 


a long ſearch, by the ſea · ſhore, ſerved me for an anchor. One 
would think that the ſearch was confined to the ſea-ſhore ; but 


as the meaning is, that the great ſtone was found by the ſea- 


ſhore, the period ought to have run thus: A great ſtone, that, 


after a long ſearch, I happened to find by the ſea-ſhore, ſerved 


me for an anchor.“ 


It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumBapees to- 
gether, but rather to interſperſe them in different parts of the 
ſentence, joined. with the principal words on which they depend. 
Far inſtance; © What I had the opportunity of mentioning to 
my friend, ſome time ago, in converſation, was not a new 
thought.” Theſe two circumſtances, ** ſometime ago, and: 


in converſation,” which are here put together, would have 


had a better effect disjoined, thus: What I had the opportu= 
nity, ſometime ago, of mentioning to my friend, in converſa- 
tion, was not a new thought.“ 

Here follows. an example of the wrong. arrangement of a 
memher of a ſentence... The miniſter af ſtate who grows leſs 
by his elevation, like a little ftatue placed on a mighty pedeſtal, 


will always have his jealouſy ſtrong about him.“ Here, ſo far 


as can be gathered from the arrangement, it is doubtful whe- 
ther the object introduced by way of ſimile relates to what goes 


before, or to what follows. The ambiguity is removed by the 
following order. The miniſter of ſtate who, like a little Ratue- 
placed on a mighty pedefal, grows leſs by his elevation, will f 
always, &c. e 


Words expreſſing things 3 in the thought, ought V 


be placed as near together as poſſible, even when their ſeparation 
would convey no ambiguity. This will be ſeen in the following 
paſſages from Addiſon. For the Engliſh are naturally fan- 
ciful, and very often diſpoſed, by that gloomineſs and me- 
lancholy of temper, which is fo frequent in our nation, to 


many wild notions and extravagancies, to which others are not 
Jo liable.“ Here the verh or aſſertion is, by a pretty long 


circumſtance, ſeparated from the ſubject to which it refers. 


. 


neſs.) PERSPICUITY; &c. N 
This might have been eaſily prevented; by placing the eireum- 
ſtante' before the verb, thus: For the Engliſh are naturally 
fanciful, and by that gloomineſs and melancholy of temper 
which is ſo frequent in our nation, are ri: diſpoſed to _ 
wild notions,” &. es 

For as no mortal ROPER m the S fate and vieill⸗ 
tude of things, knows to what uſe his works may, ſome time 
or other, be applied,” &c. Better thus: „ For as, in the 
ordinary fate and viciſſitude of things, , no mortal author knows 


to What uſe, ſome time or other, his works may be applied, 


&c. 
From theſe examples, the following obſervation will occur: 

that a circumſtance ought never to be placed between two ca- 
pital members of a period, but either between the parts of the 
member to which it belongs, or in ſuch a manner as will con- 
fine it to its proper member. When the ſenſe admits it, the 
ſooner a circumſtance is introduced, generally ſpeaking, the 
better, that the more important and ſtgnificant words may poſe 
ſeſs the laſt place, quite diſencumbered. The following ſen- 


tence is, in this reſpect, faulty. The Emperour was ſo intent 


on the eſtabliſhment of his abſolute power in Hungary, that he 


expoſed the empire doubly to deſolation and ruin for the ſake of 
it. Better thus: That, for the Row of it, Maſh pb the 
empire doubly to deſolation and ruin.“ 
This appears to be a proper place to obſerve, that when dif- 
ferent things have an obvious relation to each other, in reſpect 


to the order of nature or time, that order ſnould be regarded, 


in aſſigning them their places in the ſentence; unleſs. the ſeope 
of the paſſage require it to be varied. The concluſion of the 
following lines is inaccurate in this reſpect. But ſtill there 
will be fuch a mixture of delight, as is proportioned to the 
degree in which any one of theſe quali fications is moſt con- 
ſpicuous and prevailing.” 
words are placed, ſhould have been reverſed, and made to ſtand, 


The order in which the two laſt 


prevailing and pong "IE are > conſpicunus, N wg 
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formity to the rule above mentioned. Our fight fills the 
mind with the largeſt variety of ideas, converſes wich its ob- 
jects at the greateſt diſtance, and continues the longeſt in action, 
without being tired or ſatiated with its proper enjoyments.“ 

This paſſage follows the order of nature. Firſt, we have the 
variety of objects mentianed, which fight furniſhes to the mind; 
next, we have the action of ſight on thoſe objects; and laſtly, 
we have the time and continuance of its action. No order could 
be more natural or exact. 

The order which we now en is, in ſingle words 
eſpecially, frequently violated, for the ſake of better ſound ; 
but, perhaps, in no inſtances, whhont a deviation from the line | 
of ſtrift MIO» | 


3. In the diſpaſition of the loans pronoun: ako, which, 
what, whoſe, and of all thoſe particles which expreſs the con- 
wexion of the parts of ſpeech with one another. | 

A ſmall error in the poſition of theſe words may cloud the 
meaning of the whole ſentence; and even where the meaning is 
intelligible, we always find ſomething awkward and disjointed 
in the ſtructure of the ſentence, when theſe relatives are out of 
their proper place. © This kind of wit,” ſays an author, 
„% was very much in vogue among our countrymen, about an 
« age or two ago, who did not practiſe it for any oblique reaſon, 
« but purely for the ſake of being witty.” We are at no loſs 
about the meaning here; but the conſtruction would evidently 
be mended by diſpoſing of the circumflance, © about an age or 
two ago, in ſuch a manner as not to ſeparate the relative awho 
from its antecedent our countrymen z in this way : * About an 
age or two ago, this kind of wit was very much i in vogue 
among our countrymen, who did not practiſe it, &c. _ 

The following paſſage is ſtill more cenſurable. It is folly 
4 to pretend to arm ourſelves againſt the accidents of life, by 
. « heaping up treaſures, which nothing can protect us againſt, 

44 but the good providence of our Creator, Which always re- 
fers grammatically to the ſubſtantive immediately preceding ; YE 
and that, in the inſtance 2 is © treaſures. The 
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ſentence ought to have ſtood thus: It is foll#to pretend, by 
« heaping up treaſures, to arm ourſelves againſt the accidents 
« of life, which nothing can protect us againſt, &c. 

With regard to relatives, it may be farther obſerved, that 
obſcurity. often anſes from the too frequent repetition of them, 
particularly of the pronouns æoßo and they, and them and 
theirs, when we have occaſion to refer to different perſons; as 
in the following ſentence of Tillotſon. Men look with an 
ti evil eye upon the good that is in others, and think that their 
6 reputation obſcures them, and their commendable qualities 


« ſtand in their light; and therefore they do what they can to 
ce caſt a cloud over them, that the bright ſhining of their virtues 


© may not obſcure them. This is altogether careleſs writing. 
When we find theſe perſonal pronouns crowding too faſt upon 
ue, we have often no method left, but to throw the whole ſen- 
tence into ſome other form, which may avoid thoſe frequent re- 
ferences to-perſons who have before been mentioned, 

. To have the relation of every word and member of a ſentence 
marked in the moſt proper and diſtin manner, not only gives 
clearneſs to it, but makes the mind paſs 5 and e 
along * the mew of it. 


char. 11. 
= Of the Unityof a Sentence. 


THE SECOND requiſite of a perfect ſentence is its Unity. 
In every compoſition, there is always ſome connecting prin- 


ciple among the parts. Some one object muſt reign and be pre- 


dominant. But moſt of all, in a ſingle ſentence, is required 
the ſtrifteſt unity. For the very nature of a ſentence implies that 
one propofition is expreſſed. It may conſiſt of parts, indeed, 
but theſe parts muſt be ſo cloſely bound together, as to make 
the impreſſion upon the mind, of one object, not of many. 
To, preſerve this unity of : a ſentence, the og roles muſt 
be obſerved, 


1. In the ff place, During the cour/e of the ſentence, the 
ſeene- ſhould be changed as little as poſſible. We ſhould not be 
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hurried by ſudden tranſitions from perſon to perſon, nor from 
ſubject to ſubject. There is commonly, in every ſentence, ſome 
perſon or thing, which is the governing word. This ſhould be 
continued ſo, if poſſible, from the beginning to the end of it, 
The following ſentence: varies from this rule. After we 


came to anchor, they put me on ſhore, where I was wel- 


& comed by all my friends, who received me with the greateſt 
c kindneſs.” In this ſentence, though the objects contained in 
it have a ſufficient connexion with each other, yet, by this man- 


ner of repreſenting them, by ſhifting ſo often both the place and 


the perſon, ac and be, and: I and who, they appear in ſuch 
a: diſunited view, · that the ſenſe of connexion-is much impaired, 
The ſentence. is reſtored to its proper unity, by turning it after 
the following manner. Having: come to an anchor, I was 
c put on ſnore, where I was welcomed by all my friends, and 

6 received; with the greateſt kindneſs,” 

Here follows another inſtance of a FIRE the rule. 
«© The ſultan. being dangerouſly wounded, they carried him to 
<-his tent; and, upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they 


put him inte a litter, which tranſported bim to a place of 


« ſafety, at the diſtance of about fifteen; leagues;”” : Better 
thus: „ The Sultan being dangerouſly wounded, was carried 
& to his tent ;. and, on hearing of the defeat of his troops, put 
© into a litter, and tranſported to a place of ſafety about fif- 
i teen. leagues diſtant,” - 


A ſecond rule under the head of unity, is, ever to crowd 


into one ſentence, things which have ſo little connexion, that bey- 


could bear to be divided into tauo or three ſentences. © 

The violation of this rule tends ſo much to perplex and ob- 
ſcure, that it is ſafer to err by too many ſhort ſentences, than 
by one that.is overloaded and embarraſſed. Examples abound 
in authors. Archbiſhop Tillotſon,” ſays an author, died 
4 in this year. He was exceedingly beloved by King William 
« and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tenniſon, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, to ſucceed him. Who would expect the latter part 
of this ſentence to follow, in conſequence of the former? He 


7 Was OY beloved by both king and queen,“ is is we | 


propoßtion of the ſentence. We look for ſome proof of this, 


or at leaſt fomething related to it to follow; when we are on a 


ſudden carried off to a new propoſition. 

The following ſentence is ſill worſe. Fhe author, ſpeaking 
of the Greeks under Alexander, ſays: Their march was 
« through an uncultivated country, whoſe: ſavage inhabitants 
« fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 


«« ſheep, whoſe fleſh was rank and unſavoury, by reaſon of their 


& continual feeding upon fea-fiſh.” Here the ſcene is changed 
upon us again and again. The march of the Greeks, the de- 
ſcription of the inhabitants through whoſe” country they tra- 
velled; the account of their ſheep; and the cauſe of their ſheep 


being ill-taſted food, form a jumble of objects, flightly related 


to each other, which the reader cannot, without much — 
comprehend under one view, | 

Theſe examples have been taken from ſentences of no great 
length, yet over-crowded. Writers who deal in long ſentences, 
are very apt to be faulty i in this article. Take, for an inſtance, 
the following from Temple. The uſual acceptation takes 


profit and pleaſure for two different things, and not only calls 


ce the followers or votaries of them by the ſeveral names of buſy 
« and idle men; but diſtinguiſhes the faculties of the mind, that 
are converſant about them, calling the operations of the firſt, 
6. Wiſdom ; and of the other, Mer : which is x Saxon word, uſed 
« to expreſs what the Spaniards and Italians call Izgenio, and 
« the French, Eprit, both from the Latin 3 though T think wit 
t more particularly ſignifies that of poetry, as may occur in re- 
* marks on the Runic language.“ When one arrives at che 
end of ſuch a puzzled ſentence, he is ſurpriſed to find himſelf 
got to fo great a Mn from en . wil Wiel he at firſt 
ſet out. 

Long, involved, and intricate fentences, are great ble miſhes 
in compeſition. In writers of confiderable correctneſs, we find 
a period ſometimes running out ſo far, and comprehending ſo 
many particulars, as to be more properly a difcourſe than a ſen- 
tence, An author, ſpeaking of the progreſs of our language 


4 
** 
* 
* 
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after the time-of 8 runs on in this manner: Te wis 


6 ſucceeded- that-licentiouſneſs which*entered wich the Reſtora- 
& tion, and, from infecting our religion and moxals, fell to 


* corrupt our language; which laſt was not like to be much 
« improved by thoſe who at that time made up the court of 
“ King Charles the Second; either ſueh as had followed him 


© in his baniſhment, or ho had been altogether converſant in 
& the dialect of theſe times; or young men who had been edu- 
te cated in the ſame country: ſo that the court which uſed to 
© be: the ſtandard of correctneſs and propriety of ſpeech, was 


« then, and I think has ever ſince continued, the worſt ſchool 


tin England for that accompliſhment ; and ſo will remain, till 
© better care be taken in the education of our nobility, that 


they may ſet out into the world with ſome foundation of li- 
e terature, in order to qualify them for patterns of politeneſs.” 


The author, in place of a ſentence, has here given a looſe 


diſſertation upon ſeveral ſubjects. How many different facts, 


reaſonings, and obſervations; are here preſented to the mind at 
once! and yet ſo linked together by the- author, that they all 


make parts of a ſentence, which admits of no greater diviſion in 
pointing than a colon between any of its members. 
It may be of: uſe here to give a ſpecimen of a long ſentence, 


broken down: into ſeveral periods; by which we ſhall more 


clearly perceive the diſadvantages of long ſentences, and how 


eaſfly they. may be amended. - Here follows the ſentence in its 


original form 


Though in yeſterday's paper we ſhowed how every thing 


4 that. is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagina- 
6 tion with pleaſure, we muſt own, that it is impoſſible for us 
c to aſſign the neceſſary cauſe of this pleaſure, becauſe we know 
te neither the nature of an idea, nor the ſubſtance of a human 
& ſoul; and therefore, for want of ſuch a light, all that we can 
do in ſpeculations of this kind, is to reflect on thoſe opera- 
tc tions of the ſoul that are moſt. agreeable, and to range, under 
te their proper heads, what is pleaſing or diſpleaſing to the mind, 
« without being able to trace out the ſeveral neceſſary and effi- 
# cient cauſes, from whence the pleaſure or diſpleaſure ariſes.” 


5 
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The following amendment, beſides breaking down the period 


into ſeveral ſentences, exhibits ſome other uſeful alterations. 


_ «© In yeſterday's paper, we have ſhown that every thing which 


eis great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination 
with pleaſure. We muſt own, that it is impoſſible for us to 
* aſſign the efficient cauſe of this pleaſure, becauſe weknow not 


« the nature either of an idea, or of the human ſoul. All that 
«© we can do, therefore, in ſpeculations of this kind, is to re- 
flect on the operations of the ſoul which are moſt agreeable, 


and to range under proper heads what is phhlivg or diſ- 
. 86 * pleaſing to the mind. * | 


A third rule 95 preſerving the unity of ſentences, is, to keep 


clear of all unneceſſary parentheſes. 


On ſome occaſions, when the ſenſe is not too wen caſpended 


by them, and when they are introduced in a. proper place, they 
may add both to the vivacity, and to the energy-of the ſentence. 


But for the moſt: part their effect is extremely bad; being a ſort 
of wheels within wheels, ſentences in the midſt of ſentences, the 


perplexed· method of diſpoſing of ſome thought, which a writer 
wants judgment to introduce in its proper place. 


Tue parenthelis.in this ſentence, is ſtriking and proper: 


es And was the ranſome paid? It was; and paid 
(What can exalt the bounty. more ?) for thee.” 


i But in the following ſentence, we become ſenſible of an impro- 


priety in the uſe of it. If your hearts fecretly reproach you 
for the-wrong choice” you have made, (as there is time for 
© repentance and retreat; and a return to wiſdom is always 
« honourable,) bethink yourſelves that the evil is not jirrepa- 
„ rable. It would be much better to expreſs in a ſeparate 


«ſentence, the thoughts contained in this parentheſis; thus: 


"IF your hearts ſecretly reproach you for the wrong choice-you 
have made, bethink yourſelves that the evil is not irreparable, 
Still there is time for repentance and retreat; and a return to 


20 * wiſdom 1 18 s always honourable,” 


1 
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chap. 11. ;) 
Of the Seren wth of a Sentence. , 


Tur THIRD requiſite of a perfect ſentence, i is; Strength. 

Buy this is meant ſuch a: diſpoſition and management of the 
Neveral words and members, as ſhall bring out the ſenſe to the 
beſt advantage, and give every wands and every en, its 
due weight and force. ret 

A ſentence may be clear, it may Alo be 3 in all its 
parts, or have the requiſite-unity, and yet, by ſome circumſtance 
in the ſtructure, it may fail in that ftrength-of-impreſſion, which 
a better management n we 7 | | 


The firſt rule for promoting the fag of a ee is, to 
prune it of all red undunt <vordsand members. | | 
It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add foo 
importance to the meaning: of a ſentence, always injure it. Care 
ſhould therefore be exereiſed with reſpect to 1ynonymous words, 
expletives, circumlocutions, tautologies, and the expreſſion of 
unneceſſary circumſtances. © The attention becomes remiſs, 
| when words are multiplied without a correſponding multiplica- 
tion of ideas. Content with deſerving a triumph, he refuſed 4 


« the honour of it; is better language than to ſay, ** 9 1 
„content with 88 &c. 
In the Attic commonwealth "ſays an "ogg ” i was ; the kr 
4 privilege and birthrightof every citizen and poet, to rail aloud 1 
and in public,” Better ſimply thus: In the Attic common- 2 
44 wealth, it was the privilege of every citizen to rail in public.? 
Another expreſſes himſelf thus : © They returned back again 4 
<< to, the ſame city from whence they came forth; inſtead of, oy 
They returned to the city Whence they came. The five p 
words, back, again, ſame, from, and forth, are mere exple- II 
tives, that have neither uſe nor beauty, * are tlierefore to be 0 
regarded as eneumbrances. 155 5 EM. 41 
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I am honeſtly, feriouſly, and unalterably of opinion, that 


nothing can poſſibly be more incurably and emphatically de- 
<< ſtructive, or more deciſively fatal, to a kingdom, than the 
introduction of thoughtlefs diſſipation, and the pomp of lazy 


« luxury.” Would not the full import of this noiſy ſentence 
be better expreſſed thus: Lam of opinion, that nothing is 
- © more ruinous to a kingdom, than luxury and diſſipation?“ 
Some writers uſe much circumlocution in expreſſiug their 


ideas. A conſiderable one, for ſo very ſimple a thing as a man's 


wounding himſelf, fays, * To mangle, or wound, his outward 


form and conſtitution, his natural limbs or body.“ 


But, on ſome occaſions; circumlocution has a peculiar force; 


as in the following ſentence. Shall not the Judge of all hoe 
„ earth do right?“ a 


In the ſentences which follow, the ill effects of tautology ap- 


e 80 it it is, that I muſt be forced to get home, partly by 
i ſtealth, and partly by force.” | 


Never did Atticus ſucceed better in gaining the univerſal 


. Jove and eſteem of all men.“ 


The ſubſequent ſentence contains ſeveral unneceſſary eircum- 


ſtances. On receiving this information, he aroſe, went out, 
e ſaddled his horſe; mounted him, and rode to town.“ All is 


** in ſaying, * . this information, he rode to 
town.“ 


An manner, ene in a certain degree, is ſo ſtrongly 


characteriſtie of the ſimple ſtyle of remote ages, that in books of 
the higheſt antiquity, particularly the Bible, it is not at all un- 
graceful. 
_ «© fe lifted up his voice, and wept.” ** He opened his mouth, 
e and ſaid.“ It is true, that, in ſtrictneſs, they are not neceſſary 
to the narration, but they are of fome importance to the com- 


Of chis kind are the following ſcriptural phraſes. 


poſition, as bearing the venerable ſignature of ancient ſimplicity. 
It may, on this occaſion, be further obſerved, that the language 


of the preſent tranſlation of the Bible ought not to be viewed in 
an exceptionable light, though ſome parts of it may appear: to 
de obſolete. From univerſal admiſfion, this language has be. 
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come ſo familiar and intelligible, that in all tranſcripts and 
alluſions, except where the ſenſe is evidently injured, it ought 
to be carefully preſeryed. And it may alſo be juſtly remarked, 
that, on religious ſubjects, a frequent recurrence of ſcripture- 
language is attended. with peculiar force and propriety. | 
Though it promotes the ſtrength. of a ſentence, to contract a 
round about method of expreſſion, and to lop off uſeleſs excre(- 
cences, yet we ſhould avoid the extreme of pruning too cloſely ; 


ſome leaves ſhould be left to. ſhelter and ſurround the fruit. 


Even ſynonymous expreſſions may on ſome occaſions be uſed 
with propriety. One is, -when an, obſcurer term, which we 
cannot well avoid employing, needs to be explained by one that 
is clearer. The other is, when the language of the emotions 
is exhibited, Emotion naturally dwells on its object; and when 
the reader alſo feels intereſted, repetition and ſynonomy have 
Frequently an agreeable effect. 
_  The-following paſſage, taken from Addiſon, who delighted 
in a full and flowing ſtyle, may, by ſome perſons, be deemed 
not very exceptionable. But there is nothing that makes its 
4e way more directly to the ſoul than beauty, which immediately 


„ diffuſes a ſecret ſatisfaction and complacency through the 


imagination, and gives a finiſhing to any thing that is great 
or uncommon. The very firſt diſcovery of it ſtrikes the 
mind with inward. joy, aud ſpreads a cheerfulneſs and de- 
% light through all its faculties.” Some degree of ver boſity 
may be diſcovered in theſe ſentences, as phraſes are repeated 
+which ſeem little more than the echo of one another; ſuch as— 
Jdiffufing ſatisfattion and complacency through the imagination— 
Ariking the mind with inward joy—fpreading cheerfulneſs and 
delight through all its faculties. But, perhaps, ſome redundancy 
is more allowable on ſuch. lively ſubjects, than it would be on 
ſome other occaſions. 


After —_— ae the ſecond rule for promoting 
the ſtrength of a ſentence, is, to attend particularly to the uſe of 
copulati ves, relati ves, and all the n . for 1 tion 
und connexion, 
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Theſe little words, but, and, or, which, whoſe, where, then, 
therefore, becauſe, &c, are frequently the moſt important words 
of any; they are the joints or hinges upon which all ſentences 
turn, and, of courſe, much of their ſtrength muſt depend upon 
ſuch particles. The varieties in uſing them are, indeed, fo 
many, that no particular ſyſtem of rules reſpecting them can be 

given. Some obſervations, * to- illuſtrate the Tum may, 

however, be mentioned. 

What is called ſplitting particles, or ſeparating a prepoſition 
from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. As if I 
ſhould - ſay, Though virtue borrows no aſſiſtance from, yet 
it may often be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune.“ 
Here, we are put to a ſtand in thought, being obliged. to reſt a 
-little;on the prepoſition by itſelf, which, at the ſame time, carries 
uo ſignificancy, till it is joined to its proper ſubſtantive, 

Some writers needleſsly multiply demonſtrative and relative 
particles, by the frequent uſe of ſuch phraſeology as this: 
There is nothing which diſguſts us ſooner than the empty 
„ pomp of language. In introducing a ſubject, or laying 

down a propoſition, to which we demand particular attention, 

. this ſort of ſtyle is very proper; but, on common occaſions, it 
is better to ęxpreſs our ſelves more ſimply and ſhortly: No- 

thing diſguſts us ſooner than the empty pomp of language. 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, where 
' they think the meaning can be underſtood without it: as, The 


man 1 love; © The dominions we poſſeſſed, and the con- 


„ gqueſts we made. But though this elliptical ſtyle is intelli- 
gible, and is allowable in converſation and epiſtolary writing, 
yet, in all writings of a ſerious and dignified kind, it ought to 
be avoided. There, the relative ſhould always be inſerted in 
its proper place, and the conſtruction filled up. The man 
© whom I love.“ The dominions which we poſſeſſed, and 
t the conqueſts which we made.“ 
Wich regard to the copulative particle and, which occurs fo 
frequently in all kinds of compoſition, ſeveral obſervations are 
to be made. Firſt, It is evident, that the unneceſſary repetition 


of 


4 


the repetition.of a conjunction.“ 
„death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
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of it enfecbles ſtyle. The following ſentence, from T emple, 
w1ll ſerve for an inſtance. He is ſpeaking of the refinement of 
the French language: The academy ſet up by Cardinal Riche. 
s lieu, to amuſe the wits of that age and country, and divert 
Fx them from raking into his politics and miniſtry, brought this 
cc into vogue; and the French wits have, for this laſt age, been 


„ wholly turned to the refinement of their ſtyle and language; 


and, indeed, with ſuch ſucceſs, that it can hardly be equalled, 
and runs equally through their verſe and their proſe. Here 
are no fewer than eight ands in one ſentence. Some writers 
often make their ſentences drag in this manner, by a careleſs 
multiplication of copulatives. . 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of obſervation, that 
though the natural uſe of the conjunction and is to join objects 
together, yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunction, we often 
mark a cloſer.connexion, a quicker ſucceſſion of objects, than 


when it is inſerted between them. I came, I ſaw, I con- 


-quered,” expreſſes with more force the rapidity and quick ſuc- 
ceſſion of conqueſt, than if connecting particles had been uſed, 
See Exodus, xv. 10. 

On the other hand, when we ſeek to prevent a quick tranſi- 


tion from one object to another, when we are making ſome 


enumeration, in which we wiſh that the objects ſhould appear 
as diſtin& from each other as poſſible, and that the mind ſhould 


' reſt, for a moment, on each object by itſelf, copulatives may 
be multiplied with peculiar advantage. As when an author 
ſays, Such a man might fall a victim to power; but truth, 


and reaſon, and liberty, would fall with him.“ Obſerve, in the 
following enumeration made by the Apoſtle Paul, what ad- 
ditional weight and diſtinctneſs are given to each particular, by 
J am perſuaded that neither 


e nor things preſent, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
40 depth, nor any other creature, ſhall be able to ſeparate us 
& from the love of God. | 

The words deſigned to mark the tranſition from one ſentence 
to another, and the connexion between ſentences, are ſometimes 
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very incorrect, and perform their office in an imperfe& and 


obſcure manner. The following is an example of this kind of 
inaccuracy. By greatneſs, I do not mean the bulk of any 
© ſingle object only, but the largeneſs of a whole view. Such 
e are the proſpects of an open champaign country, a vaſt un- 


4: cultivated deſert,” &c. The word ſuch ſignifies of that na- 


ture or quality, which neceſſarily preſuppoſes ſome adjective, 
or word deſcriptive of a quality going before, to which it refers. 
But, in the foregoing ſentence, there is no ſuch adjective. The 
author had ſpoken of greatneſs in the abſtract only; and, there- 
fore, ſuch has no diſtin antecedent to which we can refer it. 
The ſentence would have been introduced with more propriety, 
by ſaying, To this claſs belong, or, under this head are ranged, 
the proſpects, &c. | 

As conneQtive particles are Mg hinges, tacks, and pins, by 
which the words in the ſame clauſe, the clauſes in the ſame mem - 
ber, the members in the ſame ſentence, and even the ſentences 
in the ſame diſcourſe, are united together, and their relations 
ſuggeſted, ſo they thould not be either too frequently repeated, 
awkwardly expoſed to view, or made up of polyſyllables, when 
ſhorter would as well convey our meaning. Notwithſlanding 
that, inſomuch that, foraſmuch as, furthermore, &c. are tedious 
words, which tend to overload and perplex a ſentence. 

We ſhall conclude this head with two remarks on the ſubje& 


of inſerting or omitting the conjunctions. The firſt is, that the 


illative conjunctions, the cauſal, and the disjunctive, when they 
ſuit the ſenſe, can more rarely be diſpenſed with than the co- 
pulative. The ſecond is, that the omiſſion of copulati ves 
always ſucceeds beſt, when the connexion of the thoughts is 
either very cloſe or very diſtant. It is moſtly in the interme- 
diate caſes that the conjunction is deemed neceſſary. When the 
connexion in thought is very diſtant, the copulative appears 
abſurd; and when very cloſe, ſuperfluous. 


The third rule for promoting the ſtrength of a ſentence, is, 
to diſpoſe of the capital word, or words, ſo that they may make 
the greateſt impreſſien. 
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* That there are, in every ſentence, ſuch capital words, on 
ö which the meaning principally reſts, every one muſt ſee; and 
that theſe words ſhould poſſeſs a conſpicuous and diſtinguiſhed 
Place, is equally plain. For the moſt part, with us, the im- 
portant words are placed in the beginning of the ſentence. 80 
in the following paſſages. Silver and gold have I none; but 
% ſuch as I have, give I unto thee,” &c, * Your fathers, 
& where are they? and the prophets, do they live for ever?” | 


Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to a ſen- 
tence, it is of advantage to ſuſpend the meaning for a little, and 
then bring it out full at the cloſe. ** Thus,” ſays an author, 

% on whatever ſide we contemplate this ancient writer, what 
«<< principally ſtrikes us, is his wonderful invention.“ 

To accompliſh this end, the placing of capital words in a 
-conſpicuous part of the ſentence, the natural order of our lan- 
_ guage muſt ſometimes be inverted. According to this natural 
order, the nominative has the firft place, the verb the ſecond, 
and the objective, if it be an active verb that is employed, has 
the third. Circumſtances follow the nominative, the verb, or 
« Diana of the Epheſians is great,” is the natural order of the 

ſentence. But its ſtrength is increaſed by inverſion, thus: 


« cerity of my heart,” &c. is the natural order of a circum- 
ſtance. Inverted, thus: In the ſincerity of my heart, I pro- 
feſs,” &c. | : 
Some authors dy i. invert the natural order of ſentences; 
others write moſtly in a natural ſtyle. Each method has its ad- 
vantages. The-inverted, poſſeſſes ſtrength, dignity, and va- 
riety : the other, more nature, eaſe, and ſimplicity. We ſhall 
give an inſtance of each method, taken from writers of conſider- 
able eminence. The firſt is of the inverted order. The author 
is ſpeaking of the miſery of vice. * This, as to the complete 
* jmmoral ſtate, is, what of their own accord, men readily 
et remark. Where there is this abſolute degeneracy, this total 
etc apoſtacy from all candour, truth, or equity, there are few 
e who do not ſee and acknowledge the miſery which is con- 
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the objective, as they happen to belong to any of them. 


4 Great is Diana of the Epheſians.“ I profeſs, in the ſin- 
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e ſequent. Seldom is the caſe miſconſtrued, when at worſt, 
« The misfortune is, that we look not on this depravity, nor 
6 conſider how it ſtands, in leſs degrees. As if, to be abſo- 
„ lutely moral; were, indeed, the greateſt miſery ; but to be ſo 
© in a little degree, ſhoulc be no "miſery or harm at all. Which, 

&« to allow, is juſt as reaſonable as to own, that it is the greateſt 
« ill of a body to be in the utmoſt manner maimed or diſtorted, 

« but that to loſe the uſe only of one limb, or to be i impaired in 
“ ſome ſingle organ or member, is no ill worthy the leaſt no. 
« tice.” Here is no violence done to the language, though 
there are many inverſions. | 

The following is an example of natural confirufiion; e Our 
4e ſight is the moſt perfect, and moſt delightful of all our ſenſes. 
5 It fills the mind with the largeſt variety of ideas, converlſes 
« with its objects at the greateſt diſtance, and continues the 
© longeſt in action, without being tired, or ſatiated with its pro- 
ec per enjoyments. The ſenſe of feeling can, indeed, give us a” 
et notion of extenſion, ſhape, and all other ideas that enter at the 
t eye, except colours; but at the ſame time, it is very much 
ee ſtraĩtened and confined in its operations, &c. 

But, whether we uſe inverſion or not, and in whatever 
part of the ſentence we diſpoſe of the capital words, it is always 
a point of conſequence, that theſe capital words ſhould ſtand clear 
and diſentangled from any other words that would clog them. 
Thus, when there are any circumſtances of time, place, or other 
limitations, which the principal obje& of our ſentence requires 
to have connected with it, we muſt take care to diſpoſe of them, 
ſo as not to cloud that principal object, nor to bury it under a 
load of circumſtances. This will be made clearer by an ex 
ample. If, whilſt they profeſs only to pleaſe, they ſecretly 
« adviſe, and give inſtruction, they may now, perhaps, as well 


as formerly, be eſteemed, with juſtice, the beſt and moſt ho- 


<« nourable among authors.” This is a well conſtructed ſen- 

tence. It contains a great many circumſtances and ad verbs, ne- 

ceſſary to qualify the meaning; only, ſecretly, as well, perhaps, 

vo ao, With Juſtice, formerly; yet theſe are placed fo properly, 
N 3 
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as neither to embarraſs, nor weaken the ſentence; while that 


which is the capital object in it, viz. © being juſtly eſteemed the 
| beſt and moſt honourable among authors, 


3 


comes out 1n the 
concluſion clear and detached, and poſſeſſes its proper place. 
See, now, what would have been the effect of a different ar- 
rangement: If, whilſt they profeſs to pleaſe only, they adviſe 
e and give inſtruction ſecretly, they may be eſteemed the beſt 
© and moſt honourable among authors, with juſtice, perhaps, 


© now as well as formerly.“ Here we have preciſely the ſame 


words, and the ſame ſenſe; but, by means of the circumſtances 


being ſo intermingled. as to clog the capital words, the whole- 


becomes feeble and perplexed, 


The fourth rule for promoting the ſtrength of ſentences, is, 
that a weaker afſertion or propoſition ſhould never come afler a 


fironger one; and that, when our ſentence conſiſis of two mem- 


bers, the longer ſhould, generally, be the concluding one. 


Thus: to ſay, When our paſſions have forſaken us, we 


« flatter ourſelves with the belief that we have forſaken them, 
is both mcre eaſy and more clear, than to begin with the longer 
part of the propoſition :. “ We flatter ourſelves with the belief 


e that we have forſaken our paſſions, when they have forſaken 


«i us. 


In general, it is agreeable to find a ſentence riſing upon us, 
and growing in its importance to the very laſt word, when this 
conſtruction can be managed without affectatien. If we riſe 
<« yet higher, ſays Addiſon, ** and conſider the fixed ſtars as 
© ſo many oceans of flame, that are each of them attended with. 
*f a different ſet of planets ;. and ſtil] diſcover new firmaments 
and new lights, that are ſunk farther in thoſe unfathomable 
e depths of æther; we are loſt in fuch a labyrinth of ſuns and 
« worlds, and confounded with the magnificence and immen- 


1 ſity of nature.“ 


* 


The ##/th rule for the ſtrength of ſentences, is, to avoid cone. 
cluding them with an * a prepofiticn, or any inconfider- 


able word. 
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Agreeably to this rule, we ſhould not conclude with any of the 
particles, of, to, from, with, by, For inſtance, it is a great deal 
better to ſay, *** Avarice is a crime of which wiſe men are often 
4 guilty, than to ſay, Avarice is a crime which wiſe men 
« are often guilty” of.” This is a phraſeology which all cor- 


rect writers ſhun ; and with reaſon. For as the mind cannot 
avoid reſting a little, on the import of the word which cloſes the 


ſentence, it maſt bs diſagreeable to be left pauſing on a word, 
which does not, by itſelf, produce any idea. 

For the ſame reaſon, verbs which are uſed in a 1 a compound 
ſenſe, with ſome of theſe prepoſitions, are, though not ſo bad, 
yet {till not ſo proper concluſions of a period; ſuch as, bring 
about, lay hold of, come over to, clear up, and many other of 
this Kind: inſtead of which, if we can employ a ſimple verb, it 
always terminates the ſenfence with more ſtrength. Even the 
pronoun it ſhould,” if poſſible, be avoided in the concluſion 
more eſpecially when it is joined with ſome of the prepoſitions; 
as, with it, in it, to it. We ſhall be ſenſible of this in the fol- 


lowing ſentence, ** Fhere is*not, in my opinion, a more plea- 


© fing and triumphant conſideration in religion, than this, of 
« the perpetual progreſs which the ſout makes towards the per- 
ce fection of its nature, without ever arriving at a period in it.“ 
How much more agreeable the ſentence, if it had been fo con- 
ſtructed as to cloſe with the word period! 

Beſides particles and pronouns, any phraſe, which expreſſes 
a circumſtance only, always appears badly in the rear of a ſen- 
tence, We may judge of this by the following paſſage: ** Let 
ii me therefore conclude by repeating, that diviſion has cauſed 
te all the miſchief we lament ; that union alone can retrieve it; 
© and that a great advance towards this union, was the coalition 
of parties, fo happily begun, ſo ſucceſsfully carried on, and 
of late ſo unaccountably neglected; to ſay no worſe,” This 
laſt phraſe, “to ſay no worſe, occaſions a falling off at the 
end, The proper diſpoſition of ſuch circumſtances in a ſen- 
tence, requires attention, in order to adjuſt them ſo as ſnall con- 


ſiſt equally with the perſpicuity and the oY of the period. 
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Though neceſſary parts, they are, however, like irregular ſtones 

in a building, which try the ſkill of an artiſt; where to place 
them with the leaſt offence. But it muſt be remembered, that 
the cloſe is always an unſuitable place for them. Notwithſtand- 

ing what has been ſaid againſt concluding a period with an ad- 

verb, &c. this muſt not be underſtood to refer to ſuch words, 
when the ſtreſs and ſignificancy of the ſentence reſt chiefly upon 

them. In this caſe, they are not to be conſidered as circum-. 
ſtances, but as the principal objects; as in the following ſen- 
tence. * In their proſperity, my friends ſhall never hear of 
« me; in their adverſity, always.“ Here, „ newer*” and © al. 

ways being emphatical words, were to be ſo placed as to make 
a ſtrong impreſſion. 


The h rule relating to the ſtrength of a ſentence, is, that, 
in the members of a-ſentence, where two things are compared or 
contraſted with one another; where either a reſemblance or an 
oppoſition is intended to be exprefied ; ſome reſemblance, in the lan- 
guage and conflruction, ſhould be preſerved: For when the things 
themſelves correſpond to each other, we naturally expect to find: 
a ſimilar correſpondence in the words. 

Thus: When it is ſaid, “ The wiſe man is happy wn he 
c gains his own approbation; the fool, when he recommends 
« himſelf to the applauſe of thoſe about him; the oppoſition. 
would have been more complete, if it had been expreſſed thus: 
& The wiſe man is happy when he gains his own en, 55 
4 the fool, when he gains that of others.“ 

A friend n a man's virtues; an enemy inſlames⸗ 
« his crimes." Better thus: A friend hm a man's 
ce virtues; an enemy, his crimes.” 

The following paſſage from Pope's Preface to his lobe, 
fully exemplifies the rule juſt given: © Homer was the greater 
« genius; Virgil, the better artiſt : in the one, we moſt admire 
c the man; in the other, the work. Homer hurries us with a 
% commanding impetuoſity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive 
e majeſty, Homer ſcatters with a generous profuſion ; Virgil 
ie beſtows with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, 


« river in its banks, with a conſtant ſtream,” 
conſtructed, when introduced with propriety, and not returning 
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« pours ont his riches with a ſudden overflow; Virgil, like a 
—Periods thus 


too often, have a ſenſible beauty. But we muſt beware of carry- 
ing our attention to this beauty too far. Tt ought only to be 
occaſionally ſtudied, when compariſon or oppoſition of objects 
naturally leads to it. If ſuch a conſtruction as this be aimed at” 
in all our ſentences, it leads to a diſagreeable uniformity ; pro- 
duces a regularly returning clink in the period, Wy tires the- 
ear; and plainly diſcovers affectation. 


The ſeventh rule for promoting the ſtrength and effect of ſen - 
tences, is, to attend to the harmony and eaſy flow of the words 
and members, 

Sound is a quality much inferior to ſenſe ; yet ſuch as mut 
not be diſregarded. For, as long as ſounds are the vehicle 
of conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very conſiderable 
connexion between the idea which is conveyed, and the nature of 
the ſound which conveys it. Pleaſing ideas, and forcible rea- 
ſoning, can hardly be tranſmitted to the mind, by means of harſn 
and diſagreeable ſounds. The obſervations which we have to 
make on this ſubje&, reſpe& the choice of words; their arrange- 
ment; the order and diſpoſition of the members, and the cadence 
or cloſe of ſentences. 1 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evident, that words 
are moſt agreeable to the ear, when they are compoſed of ſmooth 
and liquid ſounds, in which there is a proper intermixture of 
vowels and conſonants; without too many harſh conſonants 
rubbing againſt each other ; or too many open vowels in ſuc- 
ceſſion, to cauſe a hiatus, or difagreeable aperture of the 
mouth, 
It may always be aſſumed as a principle, that whatever ſounds 
are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the ſame proportion, harſh 
and painful to the ear. Vowels give ſoftneſs ; conſonants, 
ſtrength to the ſound of words. The melody of language re- 


quires a juſt proportion of each; and jt will be hurt, be ren- 
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dered either grating or effeminate, by an exceſs of cither. Long 


words are commonly more agreeable to the ear than monoſyl- 
lables. They pleaſe it by the compoſition, or ſucceſſion of 
ſounds which they preſent to it; and, accordingly, the moſt 
harmonious languages abound moſt in them. Among words 
of any length, thoſe are the moſt melodious, which do not run 
wholly either upon long or ſhort ſyllables, but are compoſed of 
an intermixture of them : ſuch as, repent, produce, wonderful, 
velocity, celerity, independent, impetugſity. 

If we would ſpeak forcibly and effectually, we muſt avoid 
the uſe of ſuch words as the following: 1. Such as are com- 


poſed of words already compounded, the ſeveral parts of which 


are not eaſily, and therefore not cloſely united: as, © Unſucceſs - 
neſs, wrongheadedneſs, tender beartedneſs: 2. Such as have 
the ſyllables which immediately follow the accented ſyllable, 
crowded with conſonants that do not eaſily coaleſce; as, 
& Queſtionleſi, chroniclers, conventiclers:“ 3. Such as have too 
many ſyllables following the accented ſyllable: as, Primarily, 
curſorily, ſummarily, peremptorineſs :** 4. Such as have a ſhort 
or unaccented ſyllable repeated, or followed by another ſhort or- 
unaccented ſyllable very much reſembling :- as, Holily, fillily, 
loalily, farriering. A little harſhneſs, by the collifion of con- 
ſonants, which, nevertheleſs, our organs find no difficulty in. 
articulating, and which do not ſuggeſt to the hearer the diſa- 
greeable idea either of precipitation or of ſtammering, is by no 
means a ſufficient reaſon for ſuppreſſing a uſeful term. The 
words hedg'd, fledg d, wedg d, drudg*d, grudg d, adjudg'd, which 
ſome have thought very offenſive, are not expoſed to the ob- 
jections which lie againſt the words above mentioned. We 
ſhould not do well to introduce ſuch hard and fr ong ſounds too 
frequently; but when they are uſed ſparingly and properly, they 
have even a good effect. They contribute to. that variety in 
ſound which is advantageous to language. 

The next head, reſpeRting the harmony which refills from a. 
proper arrangment of words, is a point of greater nicety. 
For, let the words themſelves be ever ſo well choſen, and well 
ſounding, yet, if they be ill diſpoſed, the melody of the ſen- 
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tence is utterly loſt, or greatly impaired. That this is the 
caſe, the learners will perceive by the following examples. 
« Pleaſures ſimple and moderate always are the beſt: it 
would be better to ſay, Simple and moderate pleaſures are 
always the beſt.'”” Office or rank may be the recompenſe of 
intrigue, verſatility, or flattery;“ better thus, Rank or office 
may be the recompenſe of flattery, verſatility, or intrigue.” 
« A great recommendation of the guidance offered by integrity 
to us, is, that it is by all men eaſily underſtood :”* better in this 
form; „It is a great recommendation of the guidance offered 
to us by integrity, that it is eaſily underſtood by all men. In 
the following examples, the words are neither ſelected, nor 
arranged, ſo as to produce the moſt. agreeable effect. If we 
make the belt of our life, it is but as a pilgrimage, with dangers. 
ſurrounding it ;“ better thus, Our life, at the beſt, is a pil- 
grimage, and dangers ſurround it. We ſee that we are en- 
cumbered with difficulties, which we cannot prevent: better, 
% We perceive ourſelves involved in difficulties that cannot be 
avoided.“ It is plain to- any one who views the ſubject, 
even ſlightly, that there is nothing here that is without allay 
and pure: improved by this form; It is evident to the 
ſlighteſt inſpection, that nothing here is unallayed and pure.“ 
We may take, for an inſtance of a ſentence remarkably har- 
monious, the following from Milton's Treatiſe on Education: 
% We ſhall conduct you to a hill - ſide, laborious, indeed, at 
the firſt aſcent; but elſe ſo ſmooth, ſo green, ſo full of goodly- 
proſpects, and melodious ſounds on every fide, that the harp 
of Orpheus was not more charming.“ Every thing in this ſen- 
tence conſpires to promote the harmony. The words are well 
choſen; full of liquids, and ſoft ſounds; laboricus, ſinooth, 
green, goodly, melodious, charming: and theſe words fo artfully 
arranged; that, were we to alter the ſituation of any one of 
them; we ſhould, preſently, be ſenſible of the melody's ſuffer- 
Jo promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the fol- 
lowing general directions will be found of ſome uſe, iſt, When 
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the preceding word ends with a vowel, let the ſubſequent one 
begin with a conſonant; and wicf werſa, A true friend, a 
cruel enemy, are ſmoother and eaſier to the voice, than, a rue 
union, a cruel defiroyer. But when it is more perſpicuous or 
convenient, for vowels or conſonants to end one word and 
begin the next, it is proper that the vowels be a long and a 
ſhort one; and that the conſonants be either a liquid and a 
mute, or liquids of different ſorts : thus, a lovely offspring ; a 
purer defign ; a calm retreat; are more fluent than, a happy 
union, a brief petition, a cheap triumph, a putrid diflemper, a 
calm matron, a clean nurſe. From theſe examples, the ſtudent 
will perceive the importance of accurately underſtanding the 
nature of vowels and conſonants, liquids and mutes; with the 
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connexion and influence which ſubſiſt amongſt them. 2d, In 


general, a conſiderable number of long or ſhort words near one 
another, ſhould be avoided. © Diſappointment in our expecta- 
tions is wretchedneſs: better thus; © Diſappointed hope is 
miſery.” * No courſe of joy can pleaſe us long; better, 
No courſe of enjoyment can delight us long. A ſucceſſion 
of words having the ſame accent on their ſyllables, whether it be 
long or ſhort, ſhould alſo be avoided. ** James was needy, 
feeble, and fearful; improved thus; © James was timid, 
feeble, and deſtitute.” ** They could not be happy; for he was 
filly, pettiſh, and ſullen;“ better thus; “They could not be 
happy; for he was ſimple, peeviſh, and gloomy.” zd, Words 
which begin alike, or end alike, muſt not come together; and 
the laſt ſyllable of the preceding word, ſhould not be the ſame 
as the firſt ſyllable of the ſubſequent one. It is not ſo pleaſing 
and harmonious to ſay, © This is a convenient contrivance z** 
« He is an indulgent parent; She behaves with uniform 


formality ;”* as, © This is a uſeful contrivance;” © He is a 


kind parent; © She behaves with unvaried formality.” 

Me proceed to conſider the members of a ſentence, with re- 
gard to harmony. They ſhould not be too long, nor diſpro- 
portionate to each other. When they have a regular and pro- 
portional diviſion, they are much eaſier to the voice, are better 
remembered, and more clearly underſtood, than when this rule 
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is not attended to: for whatever tires the voice; and offends the 
ear, is apt to mar the ſtrength of the expreſſion, and to degrade 
the ſenſe of the author. And this is a ſufficient ground for 
paying attention to che order and proportion of ſentences, and 
the different parts of which they conſiſt. The following paſſage 
exhibits ſentences, wherein the different members are propor- 
tionally arranged. 


Temple, ſpeaking ſarcaſtically of man, fays, «© But his 


C pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in 


« knowledge he ſupplies by ſufficiency. When he has looked. 
4c about him as far as he can, he concludes there is no more 
c tobe ſeen; when he is at the end of his line, he is at the bottom 
de of the ocean; when he has ſhot his b<ſt, he is ſure none ever 
4e did, or ever can, ſhoot better, or beyond it. His own reaſon 
© he holds to be the certain meaſure of truth; and his own know 
e ledge, of what is poſſible in nature. Here every thing is at 
once eaſy to the breath, grateful to the ear, and intelligible to 
the underſtanding. See another example of the ſame kind, in 
the 17th and 18th verſes of the 3d chapter of the Prophet 
Habakkuk. We may remark here, that our preſent verſion of 
the Huly Scriptures, eſpecially of the Pſalms of David, abounds 
with inſtances of an harmonious arrangement of the words and 
members of ſentences, ® 

In the following quotation from Tillotſon, we ſhall become 
ſcnfible of an effect very different from that of the preceding ſen- 
tences. * This diſcourſe, concerning the eaſineſs of the Divine 
© commands, does all along ſuppoſe and acknowledge the dith - 
e culties of the firſt entrance upon a religious courſe; except 
ce only in thoſe perſons who have had the happineſs to be trained 
« up to religion, by the eaſy and inſenſible degrees of a pious 
ce and virtuous education.” Here there is ſome degree of 
harſhneſs and unpleaſantneſs, owing principally to this, that 
there is properly no more than one pauſe or reſt in the ſentence, 
falling betwzxt the two members into which it is divided; each 
of which is ſo long as to occaſion a conſiderable ſtretch of the 
breath in pronouncing it. | 


With reſpect to the cadence or cloſe of a ſentence, care ſhould 
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be taken that it be not abrupt, or unpleaſant. The following 
inſtances may be ſufficient to ſhow the propriety of ſome atten-- 
tion to this part of the rule. Virtue, diligence, and induſtry, 
& joined with good temper and prudence, are proſperous in gene- 
0 ral.“ It would be better thus; Virtue, diligence, and indu- 
« ſtry, joined with good temper and prudence,. have ever been 
© found the ſureſt road to proſperity. An author, ſpeaking of 
the Trinity, expreſſes himſelf thus: It isa myſtery which we 
firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore the depth of.“ 
How much better would t have been by this tranſpoſition ! It 
«js a myſtery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the 
te depth of which we humbly adore.” | 

In order to give a: ſentence this proper cloſe, the longeſt mem- 
ber of it, and the fulleſt words, ſhould be reſerved to the con- 
eluſion. But in the diſtribution af the members, and in the 
cadence of the period, as well as in ſentences themſelves, va- 
riety muſt be obſerved ;. for the mind ſoon tires with a frequent 
repetition of: the ſame tone. 

Though attention to the words and members,. and the cloſe 
of ſentences, muſt not he neglected, yet it muſt alſo be kept 
within proper bounds, Senſe has its own harmony; and in no- 
inſtance ſhould perſpicuity, preciſion, or ſtrength of ſentiment, 
be ſacrificed to ſound. All uniManing words, introduced 
merely to round the period, or fill up the melody, are great 
blemiſhes in writing. They are childiſh and puerile orna- 
ments, by which a ſentence always lofes more in point of: 
weight, than it can gain by ſuch additions to its ſound. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Figures of Speech; 


Tux FOURTH requiſite of a perfect ſentence, is a judicious 
uſe of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in ns every ſen. 
tence, and, when properly employed, confers beauty and ſtrength 
on compoſition, ſome knowledge of it appears to be indiſpen- 
fable to the ſcholars, who are learning to form their ſentences 
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with perſpicuity, accuracy, and force, We ſhall, therefore, 
epumerate the principal figures, and give them ſome explanation. 

In general, Figures of Speech imply ſome departure from ſim- 
plicity of expreſſion ; the idea which we mean to convey is ex- 
preſſed in a particular manner, and with ſome circumſtance add- 
ed, which is. deſigned to render the impreſſion more ſtrong and 
vivid, When I ſay, for inſtance, ** That a good man enjoys 
« comfort in the midſt of adverſity ;"* Þ juſt exprefs my thought 
in the ſimpleſt manner poſſible : But when I ſay, © To the up- 
c right there ariſeth light in darknefs ;”* the ſame ſentiment is 
expreſſed in a figurative ſtyle ; a new circumſtance rs introduced; 
6 light“ is put in the place of comfort, and © darkneſs” is 
uſed to ſuggeſt the idea of adverſity.” In the ſame manner, 


to ſay, It is impoſſible, by any ſearch we can make, to ex- 


e plore the Divine Nature fully,“ is to make a ſimple propoſi- 
tion: But when we ſay, © Canſt thou, by ſearching, find out 
«the Lord? Canſt thou find out the Almighty to perfection? 
& It is high as heaven, what canſt thou do? deeper than hell, 
& what canſt thou know? this introduces a figure into ſtyle 
the propoſition being not only expreſſed, but, with it, admira- 
tion and aſtoniſhment. as 


But, though figures 'Þ" a deviation from what may be 


reckoned the moſt ſimple form of ſpecch, we are not thence to 


conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, or unnatural. 
On many occaſions, they are both the moſt natural, and the moſt 
common method of uttering our ſentiments. It would be very 
difficult to compoſe any diſcourſe without uſing them often; 
nay, there are few ſentences of conſiderable length, in which 
there does not occur ſome expreſſion that may be termed a figure. 
This being the caſe, we may ſee the neceſſity of ſome attention, 
in order to underſtand their nature and uſe. 

At the firſt riſe of language, men would begin with giving 
names to. the different objects which they diſcerned, or thought 
of. This ſtock of words would, then, be very ſmall. As 
men's ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance with objects in- 
ereaſed, their ſtore of names and words would alſo increaſe. 


But to the vaſt variety of objects and ideas, no language is 
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adequate. No language is ſo copious, as to have a ſeparate 

word for every ſeparate idea. Men naturally ſought to abridge 

this labour of multiplying words without end; and, in order 

to lay leſs burden on their memories, made one word, which. 
they had already appropriated to a certain idea or object, ſtand: 
alſo for ſome other idea or object, between which and the pri- 

mary one, they found, or fancied, ſome. relation. The names 

of ſenſible objects, were the words moſt early introduced; and. 
were,. by degrees, extended to thoſe mental obje&s of which. 
men had-more obſcure conceptions, and to which they found it. 
more difficult to aſſign diſtin names. They borrowed, there- 

fore, the name. of ſome ſenſible. idea, where their imagination 
found ſome affinity, Thus, we ſpeak of a piercing judgment, 

and a clear head; a ſoft or a hard heart; a rough or a ſmooth 

behaviour. We ſay, inflamed by anger, warmed by love, 
ſauelled with pride, melted into grief; and theſe are almoſt the. 
only ſignificant words which we have for ſuch ideas. . 

The principal advantages of figures of ſpeech are the two fol · 
lowing. | 8 

Firſti, They enrich language, and render it more copious... 
By their means, words and phraſes are multiplied for expreſſing 
all ſorts of ideas ; for deſcribing even the minuteſt differences ; 
the niceſt ſhades and colours of thÞ&hts ; which no language 
could poſſibly do by proper words alone, without aſſiſtance from 
Tropes. 

Secondly, Tliey frequently give us a much clearer and more 
ſtriking view of the principal object, than we could have, if it 
were expreſſed in ſimple terms, and diveſted of its acceſſory idea. 
By a well choſen figure, even conviction is aſſiſted, and the im- 
preſſion of a truth upon the mind, inade more lively and forcible 
than it would otherwiſe be. We perceive this in the following 
illuſtration of Young : « When we dip too deep in pleaſure, 
% we always ſtir a ſediment that renders it impure and noxi- 
% ous :" and in this inſtance: A heart boiling with violent 
« paſſions, will always ſend up infatuating fumes to the head.“ 
An image that preſents ſo much congruity between a moral and 
a ſenſible idea, ſerves, like an argument from analogy, to en- 
force what the author aſſerts, aud to induce belief, | i 
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Having conſidered the general nature of figures, we proceed 


next to particularize ſuch of them as are of the moſt import - 


ance; viz, Metaphor, Allegory, Compatiſon, Metonymy, 


Synecdoche, Perſonification, Apoſtrophe, Antitheſis, Interro- 
gation, Exclamation, and Amplification or Climax. 


A. Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on the reſemblance- 
which one object bears to another. | Hence, it is much allicd to 
ſimile or compariſon; and is indeed no other than a compariſon, 
expreſſed in an abridged form. When I ſay of ſome great mi- 
niſter, That he. upholds the ſtate, like a pillar which ſupports. 
(the weight of a whole edifice,” I fairly make a compariſon ;. 
But when I ſay of ſuch a minitter, © That he is the pillar of the 
e ſtate, it now becomes a metaphor, In the latter caſe, the 
compariſon betwixt the miniſter and a pillar, is made in the 
mind ; but it is 8 without any of the words that denote 
compariſon.. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from Scrip- 
ture, © I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, and will. 
e be the glory in the midſt of her. © Thou art my rock and 
<« my fortreſs." Thy word is a E to my feet, and a light 
„to my path.“ 

Rules to be obſerved in ti uſe of metaphors. 

1. Metaphors, as well as other figures, ſbould, on no occaſion, 
be fluck on profuſely ; and ſhould always be ſuch as accord with 
the firain of our ſentiment, The latter part of the following 
paſſage, from a late hiſtorian, is, in this reſpect, very exception- 
able. He is giving an account of the famous act of parliament 
againſt irregular marriages in England. The bill,” ſays he, 
© underwent a great number of alterations and amendments, 
„ which were not effected without violent conteſt. At length, 
© however, it was floated through both houſes on the tide of a 
© a great majority, and ſteered into the fafe harbour of royal 
“ approbation.“ | 


2. Care ſhonld be taken that the reſemblance, which is the 


foundation of the metaphor, be clear and perſpicuous, not far- 
fetched, nor difficult to diſcover. The tranſgreſſion of this rule 
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makes what are called harfh or forced metaphors; which are 
diſpleaſing becauſe they puzzle the reader, and, inſtead of il - 
luſtrating che thought, render it perplexed and intricate. 

3. In the third place, it muſt be carefully attended to, in the 
conduct of metaphors, never to jumble metaphorical and plain 
language together. An author, addreſſing himſelf to the king, 
ſays: | 


To thee the world its preſent homage pays: 
% The barveft early, but mature the praiſe.” 


It is plain, that, had not th2 rhyme miſled him to the choice of 
an improper phraſe, he would have ſaid,” 


c The harveſt early, but mature the crop?” 


and fo would have continued the figure which he had begun. 
Whereas, by dropping it unfiniſhed, and by employing the li- 
tera] word “ praiſe, when we were expecting ſomething that- 
related to the harveſt, the figure is broken, and the two mem- 
bers of the ſentence have no ſuitable correipondence to each 
other. | _— | 

4. We ſhould avoid making two inconſiſtent metaphors meet 
on one object. This is what is called ixed metaphor, and is 
indeed one of the greateſt miſapplications of this figure. One 
may be ſbeltered under the patronage of a great-man z** but 
it would be wrong to ſay, Heltered under the maſk of diſſimu- 
lation ;** as a maſk conceals,. but does not ſhelter. Addiſon, 
in his letter from Italy, ſays :- 


J bridle in my ſtruggling muſe with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder ſtrain.“ 


The muſe, figured as a horſe, may be bridled; but when we 
ſpeak of launching, we make it a ſhip; and, by no force of ima- 
gination, can it be ſuppoſed both a horſe and a ſhip at one mo- 
ment; bridled, to hinder it from launching, 12 
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The ſame author, elſewhere, ſays, * There is not a ſingle 
&« view of human nature, which is not ſufficient to extinguiſh 
« the ſeeds of pride.” Obſerve the incoherence of the things 
here joined together, making a view extinguiſh, and extinguiſh, 
ſeeds. | 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, ſo they ſhould not 
be crowded together on the ſame object: for the mind has dif- 
ficulty in paſſing readily through many different views given it, 
in quick ſucceſſion, of the ſame object. 

The /aft rule concerning metaphors, is, at they be not too 
far purſued. If the reſemblance, on which the figure is founded, 
be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circum. 
ſtances, we tire the reader, who ſoon grows weary of this ſtretch 
of fancy; and we render our diſcourſe obſcure. This is called, 
fraining a metaphor. Authors of a lively and ſtrong imagina- 
tion are apt to run into this exuberance of metaphor. When 
they hit upon a figure that pleaſes them, they are loth to part 
with it, and frequently continue it ſo long, as to become te- 
dious and intricate, We may obſerve, for inſtance, how the 
following metaphor is ſpun out. 


«© Thy thoughts are vagabonds; all outward bound, 
Midſt ſands, and rocks, and ftorms, to cruiſe for pleaſure z. 
* If gain'd, dear bought; and better miſs'd than gain'd.. 
& Fancy and ſenſe, from an infected ſhore, ; 

„Thy cargo brings; and peſtilence the prize: 
& Then ſuch the thirſt, inſatiable thirſt, 

« By fond indulgence but inflam*d the more, 

« Fancy till cruiſes, when poor ſenſe is tired.“ 


An Allegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued; ſince 
it is the repreſentation of ſome one thing by another that re- 
ſembles it, and which is made to ſtand for it. We may take 


from the Scriptures a very fine example of an allegory, in the 


doth pfalm; where the people of Iſrael are repreſented under 


the image of a vine, and the figure is carried throughout with' 


great exact neſs and beauty. Thou haſt brought a vine out of 
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& Egypt; thou haſt caſt out the heathen, and planted it: Thou 
* preparedſt room before it; and didſt cauſe it to take deep root, 
and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the ſha- 
©« dow of it ; and-the boughs thereof were like the goodly ce- 
= dars. She ſent out her boughs into the ſea, and her branches 
„ into the river. Why haſt thou broken down her hedges, ſo 
«thai all they which paſs by ihe. way do pluck her? The 
boar out of the wood doth waſte it, and the wild beaſt of the 
cc field doth devour it. Return, we beſeech thee, O God of 
“ Hoſts, look down from heaven, and behold and viſit this 
6 vine!“ See alſo Ezekiel, xvii. 22,24. h 

The firſt and principal requiſite in the conduct of an allegory, - 
is, that the figurative and the literal meaning be not mixed in- 
conſiſtently tegether. Indeed, all the rules that were given for 
metaphors,. may alſo be applied te allegories, on account of the 
affinity they bear to each other, The only material difference 
between them, beſides the one being ſhort, and the other being. 
prolonged, is, that a metaphor always explains itſelf by the 
words that are connected with it in their proper and natural 
meaning: as, when I ſay, Achilles was a lion; An able 
4 miniſter is the pillar of the ſtate;“ the lion'' and the 
e pillar” are ſufficiently interpreted by the mention of 
Achilles“ and the “ miniſter, which-I join to them; but 
an allegory is, or may be, allowed to ſtand leſs conuected 
with the literal meaning, the interpretation not being ſo di- 
rectly poip ed out, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering inſtructions in 
ancient times; for what we call fables or parables are no 
other than allegorics. By words and actions attributed to 
beaſts or inanimate objects, the diſpoſitions of men were figured ;- 
and what we call the moral, is the unfigured ſenſe or meaning 
of the allt gory. 


9 


A Compariſon or Simile, is, when the reſemblance between 
two objects is expreſſed in form, and generally purſued more 
fully than the nature of a metaphor admits; as when it is ſaid,. 
& The actions of princes are like thoſe great rivers, the courle. 


* 


5 
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«© of which every one beholds, but their ſprings have been ſeen 


* by few.” As the mountains are round about Jeruſalem, 
«© fo the Lord is round about his people.“ Beholi, how 


© good and how pleaſant it is for brethren to dwell together in 


unity. Tt is like the precious ointment, &c. and as the dew 
that deſcended upon the mountains of Zion, &c. 


The advantage of this figure ariſes from the illuſtration which 


the fimile employed gives to the principal object; from the 
clearer view which it preſents; or the more ſtrong impreſſion 


which it ſtamps upon the mind. Obſerve the effect of it in the 


following inftance : The author is explaining the diſti ction be- 
. tween the powers of ſenſe aud imaginatio in the human mind, 
As wax,” ſays he, would not be adequate to the. purpoſe 


© of ſignature, if it had not the power to retain as well as to 


receive the impreſſion, the ſame holds of the foul with reſpect 
to ſe ſe and imagination. Sei ſe is its receptive power; ima- 


"my gination, its r.tentive. Had it ſenſe without imagination, it 


* would not be as wax, but as waiter, where, though all im- 
„ prefſions be inſtantly. made, yet as ſoon as they are made, 


they are inſtantly loſt.“ 


In compariſons of this nature, the Anne 00 is concerned 


much more than the fancy: and therefore the rules to be obſer- 
ved, with reſpect to them, are, that they be clear, and that they 


be uſeful; that they tend to render our conception of the prin- 


cipal object more dittin& ;. and that they do not lead our view 


aſide, and bewilder it with any falſe lighr. We ſhould always 


remember that ſimiles are not arguments: however apt they may 


be, they do no more than explain the writer's ſentiments; they 
do not prove them to be founded in truth. 

Compariſons ought not to be founded on likeneſſes which are 
too faint and remote. For theſe, in place of aſſiſting, ſtrain the 
mind to comprehend them, and throw no light upon the ſub- 


Jet. It is alſo to be obſerved, that a compariſon which, in 
+ the principal circumſtances, carries a ſufficiently near reſem- 
blance, may become unnatural and obſcure, if puſhed too far. 
Nothing is more oppoſite to the deſign of this figure, than to 
hunt after a great number of coincidences in minute points, 
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merely to ſhow how far the writer's ingenuity can ſtretch the 
reſemblance. | 


A Metonomy is founded on the ſeveral relations, of cauſe and 


effect, container and contained, ſign and thing ſignified. When 


we ſay: © They read Milton,“ the cauſe is put inſtead of the 
effect ; meaning Milton's works. On the other hand, when 
it is ſaid, Grey hairs ſhould be reſpected, we put the effect 
for the cauſe, meaning by ** grey hairs,” old a ge. The 
kettle boils,” is a phraſe where the name of the container is 
ſubitituted for that of the thing contained. To aſſume the 
ſceptre,“ is a common expreſſion for entering on royal autho- 
rity ; the ſign being put for the thing ſigniſied. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole; a 
genus for a ſpecies, or a ſpecies for a genus; in general, when 
any thing leſs, or any thing more, is put for the preciſe object 
meant; the figure is then called a Synecdoche or Comprebenſion. 
It is very common, for inſtance, to deſcribe a whole object by 
ſome remarkable part of it; as when we ſay: „A fleet of 
twenty „ /ail,” in the place of * ſbips; when we uſe the 
„head for the . perſon, the ( waves” for the © ſea.” In 
like manner, an attribute may be put for a ſubject : as, 
« Youth” for the“ young,” the“ deep” for the ** ſea; and 
ſometimes a ſubject for its attribute. 


Per ſonification, or Proſopopoeia, is that figure by which we at- 
tribute life and action to inanimate objects. The uſe of this 
figure is very natural and extenſive: there is a wonderful 
proneneſs in human nature under emotion, to animate all ob- 


jects, When we ſay, the ground 7hirfls for rain,” or, The 
earth ſniles with plenty ;“ when we ſpeak of © Ambition's 


being reſtleſt, or a diſeaſe's being deceitful ;** ſuch expreſ- 
ſions ſhow the facility with which the mind can accommodate 
the properties of living creatures to things that are inanimate, 
or to abſtract conceptions of its own forming. The follow- 
ing are ſtriking examples from the Scriptures : “ When Iſrael 


went out of Egypt, the houſe of Judah from a people of 


ne 
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« ſtrange language; the ſea ſaw it, and fled; Jordan was 
driven back. The mountains ſkipped like rams, and the 
e little hills like lambs. What ailed thee, O thou ſea! that 
*« thou fleddeſt? Thou Jordan, that thou waſt driven back? 
« Ye mountains, that ye ſkipped like rams; and ye little 
* hills, like lambs? Trembie, thou earth, at the preſence of 
the Lord, at the preſence of the God of Jacob.“ 
The wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad for 
* them ; and the deſert ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as the roſe.“ 


Apofirofhe, is a turning off from the regular courſe of the 
ſubject, to addreſs ſome perſon or thing; as, * Death is. ſwal- 
% lowed up in victory. O death! where is thy ſting? © 
% grave! where is thy victory 

The following is an inſtance of perſonification and apo- 
ſtrophe united: O thou ſword of the Lord-! how long will 


eit be exe thou be quiet? put thyſelf up into thy ſcabbard, 


* reſt and be ſtil}! How can it be quiet, ſeeing the Lord hath 
© given it a charge againſt Aſkelon, and againſt the ſea. 


se ſhore?” there . hath he appointed it.“ See alſo an extra- 
ordinary example of _theſe figures, in the 14th chapter of 


Iſaiah, from the 4th to the xgth verſe, where the prophet 1 


-ſeribes the fall of the 1 contup W 


The next fre in order, is Antitheſis, Compariſon is 


founded on the reſemblance ; antitheſis, on the contraſt or 
oppoſition of two objects. .Contraſt has always the effect, to 
make each of the contraſted objects appear in the ſtronger 
light. White, for inftance, never appears ſo bright as when 
it is oppoſed to black; and when both are viewed together. 


An author, in his defence of a friend againſt the charge of 


murder, expreſſes himſelf thus: “ Can you believe that the 
c perſon whom he ſcrupled to ſlay, when he might have done 


<« ſo with full juſtice, in a convenient place, at a proper time, 


© with ſecure impunity z he made no ſcruple to murder againſt 


<« juſtice, in an unfavourable place, at an unſeaſonable times 


sand at the riſk of capital condemnation: 5h 


ö rnb © . {F Figures, 
The following examples further illuſtrate this. figur e. 


„ Tho?” deep, yet clear; tho' gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong, without rage; without o'erflowing, full.“ 


.cc If you ſeek to make one rich, ſtudy not to increaſe his 


4 ſtores, but to diminiſh his defires.?” 


If you regulate your deſires according to the ſtandard of 
nature, you. will never be poor if according to the ſtandard 
of opinion, you will never be rich.” 

A maxim, or moral ſaying, very properly receives the form 
of the two laſt examples; both becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be 


the fruit of meditation, and becauſe it is deſigned to be en- 


graven on the memory, which recals it more eaſily by the 
help of ſuch contraſted expreſſions. But where ſuch ſen- 
tences frequently ſucceed each other; where this becomes 
an author's favourite and prevailing manner of expreſſing 
himſelf, his . ſtyle appears too much ſtudjed and laboured; it 
gives us the impreſſion of an author attending more to his 
manner of ſaying things, than to the things themſelves. 


Interrogation. The unfigured, literal uſe of interrogation, 
is, to aſk a queſtion ; but when men are ſtrongly moved, what» 
ever they would affirm or deny, with great earneſtneſs, they 
naturally put in the form of a, queſtion, expreſſing thereby 
the ſtrongeſt confidence of the truth of their own ſentiment, 
and appealing to their hearers for the impoſſibility of the 
contrary. Thus Balaam expreſſed himſelf toBalak : „The 
« Lord is not a man that he ſhould lie, neither the fon of 

* man that he ſhould repent. Hath he ſaid it? and ſhall he 
„not do it? Hath he ſpoken it? and ſhall he not make it 


good 227 


» Exclamations are the effect of ſtrong emotions of the mind; 


ſuch as, ſurpriſe, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. Wo 


4e is me that I ſojourn in Meſech, that I dwell in the. tents 
* of Kedar !” P/alms, 


T. 
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% O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
ce tears, that I might weep day and night for, the ſlun of the 
5 daughter of my people! O that I had in the wilderneſs a 
« lodging- place of way-faring men!“ Jeremiah. 


The laſt figure of ſpeech that we ſhall mention, is what 
writers call Anpliſicutium or Climax, It conſiſts in heightening 


all the circumſtances of an object or action which we defire to 


place in a ſtrong light. We ſhall give an inſtance from the 
charge of à judge to the jury, in the caſe of a woman accuſed 
of murdering her own child: Gentlemen, if one man had 
« anyhow flain another, if an adyerſary had killed his oppoſer, 


or a woman occaſioned the death of her enemy, even theſe 


te criminals would have been capitally puniſhed by the Corne- 
« lian law: but, if this guiltleſs infant, who could make no 


e enemy, had been murdered by its own nurſe, what puniſh - 


«© ments would not then the mother have demanded ? With 
« what cries and exclamations would ſhe have ſtunned your 
cc ears? What ſhall we ſay then, when a woman, guilty of 
ee homicide, a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, 

* hath compriſed all thoſe miſdeeds in one ſingle crime; a 
&* crime, in its own nature, deteſtable; in a woman, prodi- 
e gious; in a mother, incredible; and perpetrated againſt one 


*© whole age called for compaſſion, whoſe near relation claimed 


8 e and whoſe innocence deſerved the highelt fa- 
ak | 


We have now finiſhed what was propoſed, concerning Per- 


ſpicuity in ſingle words and phraſes, and the accurate con- 
ſtruction of ſentences. The former has been conſidered, unden 
the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Preciſion ; and the latter, 
under thoſe of Clearneſs, Unity, Strength, and the proper uſe of 
Figurative Language. Though many of thoſe attentions, 
which have been recommended, may appear minute, yet their 
effect, upon writing and ſtyle, is much greater than might, 


at firſt, be imagined, A ſentiment which is expreſſed in accu» 


( Figures. 
rate language, and in a period, clearly, neatly, and well 
arranged, makes always a ſtronger impreſſion on the mind, 
than one that is expreſſed inaccurately, or in a feeble or embar- 
raſſed manner. Every one feels this upon a, compariſon ; - 
and if the effect be fenſible in one ſentence, how much more in 


a whole diſcourſe, or compoſition that is made up of ſuch ſen- 
tences ? 


290 | / - _ APPENDIX. 


The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, and into 
which all others might be reſolved, undoubtedly is, to communi- 
cate, in correct language, and in the cleareſt and moſt natural 
order, the ideas which we mean to transfuſe into the minds of 
others. Such a ſelection and arrangement of words, as do moſt 
Juſtice to the ſenſe, and expreſs it to moſt advantage, make an 
agreeable and ſtrong imprefſion. To theſe points have tended 
all the rules which have been given. Did we always think 
clearly, and were we, at the ſame time, fully maſters of the lag- 
guage in which we write, there would be occaſion for few rules. 
Our ſentences would then, of courſe, acquire all thoſe propertics. 
of clearneſs, unity, ſtrength, and accuracy, which have been re- 
commended, For we may reſt aſſured, that, whenever we ex- 
preſs ourſelves ill, beſides the miſmanagement of language, 
there is, for the moſt part, ſome miſtake in our manner of con- 
ceiving the ſubject. Embarraſſed, obſcure, and feeble ſen- 
tences, are generally, if not always, the reſult of embarraſſed, 
obſcure, and feeble thought. Thought and expreſſion act and 
re-a& upon each other. The underſtanding and language have 
a ſtrit connexion ;, and they who are learning to compoſe and 
arrange their ſentences with accuracy and order, aræ learning, at 
the ſame time, to think with accuracy and order; a conſidera- 


tion which alone will recompenſe the ſtudent, for his attention 
to this branch of literature, 


6291) 


CONCLUSION. 


Tux Compiler of the preceding Grammar, and the Obſerva- 


tions on Perſpicuity and Accuracy of Expreſſion, hopes it will 


not be deemed inconſiſtent with the nature and deſign of his 
work, to make a ſhort addreſs to the young ſtudents, reſpecting 
their future walks in the paths of literature, and the chief pur- 
poſe to which they ſhould apply their acquiſitions, 


In forming and publiſhing this compilation, the Author has 
been influenced by a deſire to facilitate your progreſs in learn- 
ing, and to aſſiſt the labours of thoſe, who are endeavouring 
to lay a proper foundation for improving your underſtandings, 
and for the rational and uſeful employment of your time; in 
place of thoſe frivolous purſuits, and that love of eaſe and ſen= 
ſual pleaſure, which enfeeble and corrupt the minds of many in- 
conſiderate youth, and render them uſeleſs to ſociety. 


He hopes, therefore, that you will effectually co-operate 
with the labours of your friends to» promote your happineſs; 
and that you will not reſt ſatisfied with mere literary acquiſi- 
tions, nor with a- ſelfiſh. or contracted application of them. 
When they advance only the intereſts of this ſtage of being, and 
look not beyond the preſent tranſient ſcene, their influence is cir- 
cumfcribed within a. very narrow ſphere. The great buſineſs of 
this life is to prepare, and qualify us, for the enjoyment. of a 
better, by cultivating a pure and humble ſtate of mind, and 
cheriſhing habits. of piety towards God, and benevolence to 


men. Every thing that promotes or retards this important 


work, is of great moment to you, and claims your firlt and 
molt ſerious * | 


If, then, mY cultivation of letters, ud an adrancement in 
knowledge, be ſound to ſtrengthen and enlarge your minds, to 
O 2 
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purify and exalt your pleaſures, and to diſpoſe you to pious and 
virtuous ſentiments and conduct, they produce excellent effects, 
which, with your beſt endeavours to improve them, and the 
Divine bleſſing ſuper-added, will not fail to render you, not 
only wiſe and good yourſelves, but alſo the happy inſtruments 
of diffuſing wiſdom, religion, and goodneſs around you. 
Thus improved, they become handmaids to virtue; and may 
eventually ſerve to increaſe the rewards, which Infinite Good- 


neſs has promiſed to your faithful labours, for the advancement 


of truth and righteouſneſs amongſt men. 


But if you counteract the hopes of your friends, and the ten- 
dency -of theſe attainments; if you grow proud and vain of 


your real or imaginary diſtinctions, and regard with contempt . 


the virtuous, unlettered mind; if you ſuffer. yourſelves to be 
abſorbed in over-curious or trifling ſpeculations z if your heart 
and principles be debaſed and poiſoned, by the influence of 
corrupting and pernicious books, for which no elegance of 
compoſition can make amends; if you ſpend ſo much of your 
time in literary engagements, as to make them interfere with 
higher occupations, and lead you to forget, that pious and be- 
nevolent action is the great end of your being: if ſuch be the 
unhappy mis-application of your acquiſitions and adyantages, 
inſtead of becoming a bleſſing to you, they will prove the occa- 
ſion of greater condemnation ; and may, in the hour of ſolemn 
reflection, juſtly excite the regretful ſentiments, — that it would 
have been better for you, to have remained illiterate and un- 
aſpiring; to have been confined to the humbleſt walks of life; 


and to have been even hewers of wood and drawers. of water all 
your days, | on 
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Nex editions of the following Books are to be ſold by DagTox 
and HARVEY, No. 55, Gracechurch-fireet, London; and 
by WILSON, SPENCE, and MAWMAN, York: 

1. 5 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


_ Adapted to the different Claſſes of Learners. . With an Appen- 


dix, containing Rules and Obſervations, for aſſiſting the more 
advanced Students to write with Perſpicuity and Accuracy. 


By LINDLEY MuRrRaAY, 
The Fourth Edition, corrected and improved. 
Price, bound, 35. 


© This is a publication of much merit, and fully anſwers the- 
profeſſions in the Title. The Appendix contains ſome of the 
beſt Rules for writing elegantly, and with propriety, that we 
recollect to have ſeen.”” Monthly Review, July, 1796. 
This Grammar is, on many accounts, entitled to com- 
mendatory notice. Its materials have been carefully and judi- 
ciouſly ſelected; its arrangement is diſtinct, and well adapted to 
the purpole of inſtruction; and its expreſſion is ſimple, perſpi- 
euous, and accurate, The Compiler has obſerved a due me- 
dium between extreme conciſeneſs, and extreme minuteneſs of 
detail; and he has very properly diſtinguiſhed the leading heads 
from their ſubordinate illuſtrations, by printing them in a larger 
letter, Ke. 5 | F the character at large in the Analytical 
| e | Rewiew, June, $796, 
_  » appears, in this Grammar, a conſiderable ſhare of 
judicious | analyſis and arrangement. The author applies his 
philological rules, ph great ſucceſs, to ſome of the more ſtrik- 
ing anomalies i in Engliſh phraſeology.“ | 
+.»  Extradt from the Britiſh Critic, Now, 1796. 
« We have, on a former occaſion, expreſſed the. fatisfaCtion 
that we derived from the firſt publication of this work; and we 
have only to add, concerning the preſent edition, that the alte - 
rations and additions, though not very large, are judicious, 
and therefore, ſo far, improvements; and that we conſider the 
work as very ſuperior to moſt, if not all, of its predece ffors on 
the ſame ſubject. Menthly Review, January, 1798. 
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ENGLISH EXERCISES, 
Adapted to the Grammar lately publiſhed by 
L. MURRaY; conſiſting of 


Fxemplifications of the Parts of Speech. Deeds in Punctuation; * 7 
Inſtances of Falſe Orthography. Violations of the Rules reſpeRing 


Violations of the Rules of Syntax. Perſpicuity and. Accuracy. 


Deſigned for the Benefit of Private Learvers; 
as well as for the Uſe of Schools. 
By the Author of the Granimar. 
The Third Edition, corrected. 
Price bound ; Exereiſes . 
TEE ( nF 
Ex. and Rey together 4s. Gd: 


* . 


© We have been much pleaſed with the peruſal of theſe Exer - 
eiſes. They occupy, with diſtinguiſhed: excellence, a moſt im- 
portant place in the Science of the Engliſh, Language; and, as 
fuch, we can warmly recommend them to the teachers of ſchools; 
as well as to all thoſe who are deſirous of attaining correct neſs 
and precifiow in their native tongue. 
78 ä Monthly Review, July, 1797. 


« For a particular account of the very uſeful Engliſh Gram- 
mar, to which theſe Exerciſes refer, we muſt requeſt our readers 
to turn back to Review, Vol. xxiii. page 646. The value of 
that work is greatly increaſed by this large collection of ex- 
amples, under the heads above-mentioned.—They are ſelected 
with great judgment, and very happily adapted to the purpoſe 
of correcting common errors in writing and ſpeaking : they afford 
the learner a large field of employment ; which, carefully gone 
through, either in writing or orally, will not fail to produce a 
habit of attention to accuracy,—With reſpect to the matter, as 
well as the language of theſe examples, we are much pleaſed 
with the Author s choice: both vulgarity and 8 ity of ſen- 
timent, are julicioufly avoided.” 

Extract from the age Review, Sept. 17 97. 
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Theſe Exerciſes are, in general, well calculated to promote 
« the purpoſes of information, not only with regard to or- 
« thography and punctuation, but alſo in point of phraſeology, 
40 Abtes, and preciſe perſpicuity of compoſition,” 

Critical Review, October, 1797. 


Yeung perſons who FOE left ſchoct, as well as perſons more 
advanced in liſe, and who have not atiained a competent knoau- 
ledge of Engliſh Grammar, and the principles of accurate com- 
poſition, may, by carefully peruſing theſe Exerciſes, and com 
paring them with the Key, readily become their own inſtructors, 
and conſiderably improve themſelves, in ibis important brauch of 
Literature. To render the corrections obwious and intelligible 
to all rexders, the Key, which is neceſſary to the work, not only 
repeats every ſentence at large, in iiſ cor rected form, but maſtiy 
diſtinguiſbes the variations, by Italic aracters. 


III. 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF 
L. MuRRaY's Engliſh Grammar. With an Appendix, 
containing an Exemplification of the Parts of Speech. De- 
ſigned for the younger Claſs of Learners. 
| By the Author of the Grammar. 
The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Price, bound, 15. 
<« Having already expreſſed at large our approbation of Mr. 
Murray's Engliſh Grammar, we have only, in announcing 
this Abridgment, to obſerve, that it appears to us to be made 


with great judgment, and that we do not know a performance 


of this kind better fitted for the uſe of children. This ſmall 
Grammar has alſo the recommendation. of being very neatly 


printed. It may be very properly uſed as an introduction to 
the Author's larger work. 


Analytical Review, October, 1797. 


«« This abridgment is not intended,” as the Author obſerves 
in the preface, to ſupply the place, or ſuperſede the uſe of 
the original Grammar, of which we gave an account in our 
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vanced to a grammar, 


Catalogue for July, 1796. If, however, (adde Mr. Murray) 

the teachers of ſuch children as can devote but a ſmall part of 
their time to this ſtudy, ſhould think proper to make uſe of it, 
they will not, it is imagined, find it more deſective than abridg- 


ments are in general. It exhibits a general ſcheme cf the ſub- 


jets of Grammar; and contains definitions and reles, which 
the Compiler has endeavoured to render as exact, conciſe, and 
intelligible, as the nature of the ſubje&t would admit. The 


. tutors who may adopt this Abridgment merely as an intro- 


duction to the larger Grammar, will perceive in it a material 
advantage, which other ſhort works do not poſſeſs; namely, 


that the progreſs of their pupils will be accelerated, and the 


pleaſure of ſtudy inergſed, when they find. themſelves ad - 
hich exactly purſues the plan of the 
book they have ſtudied: — The remark is certainly juſt and 


well founded.“ - Monthly Review, November, 1797. 


IV. 


THE POWER OF RELIGION ON THE MIND, 
In Retirement, Affliction, and at the Approach of Death: 
Exemplified in the Teſtimonies and Experience of Perſons 
diſtinguiſhed by their Greatneſs, Learning, or Virtue, 


By the ſame Author. 
The Ninth Edition. Price, bound, 25 


þ Preparing for the Preſs,) 
THE POWER OF RELIGION ON THE MIND, dee. 
© Tranſlated into F rench, par M. Pascu. 
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